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Mareſchal ScuvrirmBurc, General of the 
VENETIANS. 


Hague, Sept. 15, 17404 
IX. 


RECEIVED, by a courier of the French ambaſſador, 
the journal of your campaign in 1703 and 1704, with 
which your Excellency has been pleaſed to honour me. 
Allow me, Sir, to apply to you what an ancient writer ſaid 
of Czfar'; Eodem-animo ſcripſit.quo bellavit. You muſt expect, 
Sir, that-ſo great a favour will make me extremely ſelfiſh, 


and will expoſe you to freſh requeſts. 1 beg you would 


communicateto me whatever can give me any light into the 
particulars of the war of Charles XII. Ihave the honour 
to ſend you a journal of that King's compaigns; a king 
worthy of having fought you. This journal reaches to 
the battle of Pultowa incluſive, It is the work of a Swe- 
diſh officer, called Mr Alderfeld, who appears to be ex- 
tremely well informed, and as accurate as it is poſſible to 
be on a ſubject of this nature. It is not, a hiſtory ; far 
from it; but it contains excellent materials for the com- 


poſition of a hiſtory ; and I flatter myſelf I ſhall be able 


to correct mine in many particulars by the memoirs of 
this officer. 8 

Beſides, Sir, I muſt own to you, it was with particular 
pleaſure I found in theſe Memoirs a variety of circum- 
Nances that tally exactly with the informations from which 
4 compiled my hiſtory. I, who doubt of every thing, and 
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12 LETTER TO 


eſpecially of anecdotes, began to condemn myſelftouching 
a number of facts which | had advanced. For inſtance, 
I eould nolonger believe that Mr-de Guiſcard, the French 
ambaſſador, was on board the ſhip of Charles XII. in 
the expedition to Copenhagen. I began to repent of ha- 
ving ſaid, that the Cardinal-primate, who had fo great 
a hand in dethroning King Auguſtus, ſecretly oppoſed 
the election of King Staniflaus. I was almoſt aſhamed 
of having affirmed that the Duke of Marlborough, when 
he went to have a conference with Charles XII. addreſſed. 
himſelf to Baron de Gortz before he ſaw Count Piper. 
Mr de la; Motraye had cenſured me for all theſe facts, 
with a confidence which, I imagined, could proceed from 


nothing but better information; notwithſtanding which, 


they are confirmed by the Memoirs of Mr Alderfeld. 
In theſe Memoirs I find that the King of Sweden, agree- 
able to what | had ſaid, ſometimes ate wth King Au- 
guſtus whom he had dethroned, and that he always gave 
him the right hand. In them | find, that the Kings Au- 
uſtus and Staniſlaus met at the court of the latter, and 
aluted each other without exchanging a word. There, 
likewiſe, mention is made of the extraordinary viſit which 
Charles paid to Auguſtus at Dreſden upon leaving his 
dominions. There even the witticiſm of Baron Stralheim 
is quoted word for word, in the ſame manner as I have 
related it. 


In the preface to Mr Alderfeld's book, the editor talks 
in the following ſtrain: | 


With regard to Mr de la Motraye, who hath offict- 


| Oully taken upon him to criticiſe Mr de Voltaire, the per- 


uſal of theſe Memoirs will, only ſerve to confound him, 
and make him ſenſible of his own errors, which are much 


more numerous than thoſe he imputes to his adverſary.” 


True it is, Sir, and I plainly perceive it by this jour- 
nal, I have been miſtaken with regard to the minute cir- 


cumſtances of ſeveral military tranſactions. I have, in 
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MARE THAI. SCHULLEMBURG, | 


deed aſcertained the exact number of the Swediſh and 
Muſcovite troops at the famous battle of Narva; but on 
many other occaſions I have fallen into miſtakes. Time, 
you know, is the parent of Truth; which, after all, I am 
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hall be able fully to diſcover. You will ſee, Sir, that 
= Mr Alderfeld does not agree with you concerning ſome 
= points relating to your admirable paſſage over the Oder. 
but I will believe the German general, who muſt neceſ- 
= farily have known all the particulars of this paſſage, 


© fbly know any more than a few of them. 

= By the Memoirs of your Excellency, and by thoſe of 
this officer, I intend to correct my Hiſtory. I likewiſe ex- 
peck an extract of a hiſtory of Charles XII. written in 
7 Swediſh by Mr Norberg, chaplain to that Monarch. 


times viewed matters with other eyes than the miniſters 
= who have furniſhed me with materials. I ſball eſteem 
bim, to be ſure, for his zeal in defending the honour of 
his maſter ; but I, who never was chaplain to the King 

nor to the Czar; 1, whoſe ſole ambition is to ſpeak the 
= truth, will always acknowledge, that the inflexible ob- 
\ © finacy of Charles XII. at Bender, his reſolution of lying 
ten months in bed, and many of his meaſures after the 
z KI unhappy battle of Pultowa, appear to me more extraor- 
e dinary than heroic. | 


LI 
3 


i which kings have done to mankind. I think, for inſtance, 

55 that if Charles XII. after having ſubdued Denmark, 

0 beat the Ruſſians, depoſed his enemy Auguſtus, and 
1 eſtabliſhed the new king on the throne of Foland, had 

h granted peace to the Czar, who begged it of him; had be 
” returned home the Conqueror and Peace-maker of the 

BY North, and employed his attention in encouraging the 

r- N | 


afraid we have but little reaſon to hope that ever we 


much rather than the Swediſh officer, who could not poſ- 


Indeed, I am much afraid that the chaplain has ſome- 


If there is any poſſibility of rendering hiſtory uſeful, it 
is only, in my opinion, by pointing out the good and ill 


courſe to war but through abſolute neceſſity, who loves 


pleaſing taſk ; for then we write the hiſtory of human 


ſuch as theſe, are the materials which compoſe the ſubject 


I4 * arne 


arts and commerce in his country, he would then indeed 
have been a truly great man, inſtead of being but a great 
warrior, vanquiſhed at laſt by a prince whom he deſpiſed. 
It were to be wiſhed, for the happineſs of the world; 
that Peter the Great had been ſometimes leſs cruel, and 
Charles XII. leſs wedded to his own opinion. 

I greatly prefer to both theſe ſovereigns a prince who 
regards humanity as the chief virtue, who never has re- 


peace becauſe he loves mankind, who encourages all the 
arts, and who, in one word, though a king, endeavours 
to act like a philoſopher. Such, Sir, is my hero; nor 
think that it is only a creature of the imagination. This 
hero actually exiſts in the perſon of a young king, whoſe 
fame will ſoon reach even to your parts ; you will then 
ſee whether or not I am deceived : he deſerves ſuch ge- 
nerals as you. To write the hiſtory of ſuch kings is a 


happineſs. | 

But if you carefully examine this journal of Mr Alder- 
feld. you will find in it little elſe but that, on Monday, 
the third of April, there were ſo many thouſand men 
butchered in ſuch a field: that, on Tueſday, whole villa- 

s were reduced to aſhes, and the women claſping their 
little babes in their arms were conſumed with them in} 
the ſame flames: that, on Thurſday, a thouſand bombs | 
levelled the houſes of a free and innocent city with the 


| ground, for not having paid immediately a hundred thou- 


and crowas to a foreign conqueror who happened to paſs} 
by its walls; and that on Friday, fifteen or ſixteen hun- 
dred priſoners periſhed with cold and hunger. Theſe, or 


of his four volumes. 5 
Have you not frequently thought, M. Mareſchal, that 

your illuſtrious trade is more ſhocking than neceſſary? I 

ice Mr Alderfcld ſometimes diſguiſes eruelties, Which 


ought, in effect, to be forgotten, in order to prevent their 
ever becoming the iobjeCt of imitation, For example, I 
have been credibly in formed, that at the battle of Fraven- 
ſtadt Marſhal Renſchild cauſed twelve or fifteen hundred 
Muſcovites to be put to death in cold blood fix hours 
after the action, though they begged their lives on their 
knees. He alleges there were only fx hundred, and that 
they were put to death immediately after the battle. This 
is a circumſtance, Sir, of which you cannot be ignorant : 
you made the admirable diſpoſition of the Swedith troops 
even in this unhappy engagement ; be ſo good, then, as 


to tell me the truth, for which I have as great a regard 


as I have for your glory. | 
I expect, with extreme impatience, the other inſtructions 


with which you ſhall be pleaſed to honour me. Allow 


me to aſk your opinion of the march of Charles X11. into 

the Ukraine, of his retreat into Turkey, and of the death 

of Patkul; you can eaſily dictate many things to a ſe- 

cretary, which will ſerve to throw light upon ſeveral 

truths; a favour for which the public will acknowledge 

themſelves greatly obliged to you. You are bound in 

duty, Sir, to communicate knowledge to mankind, in re- 

turn for the admiration which they ſo juſtly entertain of 

your merit. I am with the greateſt reſpect and eſteem, 

and with the moſt fincere wiſhes for the preſervation of a 
life, of which you have frequently been ſo prodigal, 

; SIR, 
Your Excellency's 
moſt humble 580 5 . 
and moſt obedient ſervant, v; 
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MARESCHAL SCHULLEMBURG, 23 
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16 LETTER, &c. 


P. S. Juſt as I had finiſhed my letter, I was informed 
that a French tranſlation of the Hiſtory of Charles XII. 
written in Swediſh by Mr Norberg, has been printed at 
the Hague. This will be a new pallet *, in which 1 ſhall 
dip the pencil with which I muſt retouch my picture. 


* This pallet could not anſwer the purpoſe. It is well known 
that the Hiſtory of Charles XII. by Mr Norberg is no more, to th+ 
Fear 1709, than a confuſed colleétion of facts ill related; and fror 
1709, than a copy of the Hiſtory compoſed by Mr de Voltaire. 


LET TE R to Mr. Nox ERG, Chaplain to 
Z CHARLES XII. King of SWEDEN, and Author of a 
7 $ Hiſtory of that Monarch, 


: ERMIT me, Sir, after having taken the trouble to 


read that part of your hiſtory of Charles XII. which 


bi already publiſhed, to addreſs to you ſome juſt com- 


baints, both with regard to your manner of treating that 


giſtory, and the freedom which, in your preface, you pre- 
ume to uſe with thoſe who have treated it before you. 
love the truth; but the old proverb, All truths 


ought not to be told,“ relates chiefly to inſignificant 


ſuuths. Be pleaſed to recollect that paſſage in the pre- 
ae to the hiſtory by Mr de Voltaire: The hiſtory of 


1 prince, (ſays he), is not all that he ever did, but only 


. hat he did worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity.” 


There are ſome readers, perhaps, who will be glad to 


i te the catechiſm which Charles XII. was taught, and will 


ike great pleaſure * in being informed, that in 1693, Dr 
ſeter Rudbekius conferred the degree of Doctor upon the 
baſlers of arts Aquinus, Samuel Virenius, Ennegius, Her- 


Fe adus, tukius, and upon other perionages, extremely 


gepectable, no doubt; but who had very little concern 

it the battles, the triumphs; and defeats of your hero. 

4 Perhaps it is a matter of great importance to Europe 
. now that the chapel of the caſtle of Stockholm, which 
p25 burnt about fifty years ago, ſtood in the new aile, 

; Le north ſide; and that there were in it two pictures 

the Intendant Kloker, which are now in the church of 

* Nicholas; that the ſeats were covercd with blue on 
* of public ſervice; that ſome of them were of oak, 


d others of walnut- tree ; and that, inſtead of large | 


(res, there were {mall flat candleſticks, which did not 


* Hiſtory of Charles X11, by Norberg „ pag. 9. Huſſon's edition. 
Page 21. | 
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18 LETTER to Mr. NORBERG. 


fail to produce a very happy effect ; that there were there 
to be ſeen four figures of plaſter of Paris, and that the 3 
pavement was black and white. 


5 


We will further believe *, that it is a thing of great | 1 ; 


conſequence to be well informed, that there was no baſe Þ 


old in the canopy which ſerved at the coronation of 1 


Charles XII.; to know what were the dimenſions of it ; 
whether the church was hung with red or blue cloth; 
and what was the height of the benches. All this may 5 
have its weight with thoſe who want to acquire a thorough 2 
knowledge of every the molt minute concern of princes. 
After the tedious detail of theſe mighty matters, you? 
tell us at what hour Charles XII. was crowned ; but you! 
do not tell us why he was crowned before the age pre- 
ſcribed by law; why the Queen-mother was deprived of, 
the regency ; how the famous Piper gained the confidence 
of the King; what was the ſtrength of Sweden at that, 
time, what the number of its people, who were its allies ; 
9 what its government, its wants and reſources. > 
| You have given us a part of the military journal of 
Mr Alderfield ; but a journal, Sir, is no more a hiſtory? 
than materials are a houſe. Allow me to tell you, a hiv? 
ſtory does not conſiſt in particularizing petty facts, in 0 
producing maniteſtos, replies, and rejoinders. This is noß 
the manner in which Quintus Curtius compoſed the Hig 
ſtory of Alexander, or in which Livy and Tacitus wrot@? 
the Roman Hiſtory. There are a thouſand journaliſts 
but hardly have we two or three modern hiſtorians. W. 
could wiſh that thoſe who prepare the colours would giv 
them to ſome painter, in order to form a picture. | 
You cannot be ignorant, Sir, that Mr de Voltaire ha 
publiſhed this declaration, which your tranſlator repeats 
&« love the truth, and have no other aim nor int. 
reſt than to know it. Thoſe paſſages in my hiſtory ® 
Charles XII. in which I ſhall find myſelf to have beq; 
Page 31, 32 1 Huſfon's edition, 4to, page 13. 
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LETTER to Mr. NORBERGG. 19 
miſtaken, ſhall be altered. It is natural to think that 


Mr Norberg, a Swede, and an eye-witneſs, ſhould be bet- 
ter informed than me, who am a ſtranger. I ſhall correct 
my hiſtory by his memoirs, and will do it with pleaſure.” 

You ſee, Sir, with what politeneſs Mr de Voltaire men- 
tioned your name, and with what deference he expected 
your performance, though he had received memoirs for 
the compilation of his own from the hands of ſeveral am- 
baſſadors, with whom it would appear you had little con- 
nexion, and even from the hands of more than one 
crowned head | | 

To this French politeneſs, Sir, you reply in a manner 
that favours ſomething of a Gothic taſte. 

Lou ſay, in your preface “, That the hiſtory publiſhed 
by Mr de Voltaire is not worth the pains of tranſlating; 
though, in fact, it hath been tranflated into almoſt all 
the European languages, and hath uncergone eight edi- 
tions at London, in an Engliſh dreſs. You there add very 
politely, that a Puſſendorf would have treated him as he 
did Varillas. as an arch-liar. ; 

In order to prove this charitalle ſuppoſition, you take 
care to mark on the margin of your book all the capital 
errors into which he has fallen. ; 

You particularly obſerve, that Major-general Stuart did 
not receive a flight wound in the ſhoulder, as the French 
author, after a German writer, raſhly affirms, but only 
a pretty ſevere contuſion. You cannot deny that Mr de 
“Voltaire has faithfully related the battle of Narva, which, 
in his book at leaſt, forms an intereſting deſcription. You 
muſt certainly know, that he is the only writer who has 
dared to affirm that Charles XII. fought the battle of 
Narva with no more than eight thouland men. All the 
other hiſtorians give him twenty thouſand : they ſay what 
is probable; but Mr de Voltaire is the firſt that has told 
the truth in this important article, Nevertheleſs, you 

_* Page th 
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20 ' LETTER to Mr NORBERG. 


call him an arch-liar, becauſe he ſaid that a ſuit of red 
Jaced-clothes was brought to General Liewen at the ſiege 
of Thorn ; and you magnify this enormous error, by po- RJ : 
| ſitively aſſerting that the lace was not upon a red ground. 6 
| But what name will ſuit you, Sir, you who ſo laviſhly FJ © 
| beſtow, about matters of ſuch mighty conſequence, the t 
genteel appellation of arch-liar, not only upon a man who I 

is extremely fond of the truth, but likewiſe upon all the is 
hiſtorians who have writ the Hiſtory of Charles XII.? #4 4 
what name, Sir, will ſuit you, after the copy you give cf Jof 
the Grand Signor's letter to that monarch ? Here follows 


began in this manner? What prince ever wrote that he, 
would fend plenipotentiaries the firſt opportunity, in or you 
der to learn the particulars of a battle? What letter of a tt 


| the beginning of the letter: d 
1 « We * Sultan Baſha, to King Charles XII. by the grace ce 
| of God King of Sweden and of the Goths. health,” &c. 51 ba 
1 How could you, Sir, who have been among the Turks, 4 
l | and who ſeem to have learned from them not to be very tin 
| | nice in the choice of your words, how could you be igno- he 
F rant of their ftyle? What Turkiſh emperor ever deſigned wa 

himſelf © Sultan Baſha?” What letter of the divan ever = 

| the 


| the creation, and not in that of the Hegira ? The ima him, 
| of the auguſt ſultan, who hail write the hiſtory of thak lets 


| great Emperor, and his ſublime viziers, may well givg@confi 
1 you many opprobrious appellations, if the Turkiſh polite in fo 
| nets admits of ſuch ruſticity. | to hi 


| Does it then become you, Sir, after the producticn « the b 
ſach a piece as this, which would offend that ſame M be lai 
| Baron Puffendorf, to exclaim againſt a lie about a 1M! the 
| coat ? | Farchit 
Beſides, are you a zealous advocate for the truth, wheW'ngui 

* Page 137, | | and w 
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LETTER to Mr. NOR BERG. 11 


you conceal the crue]ties exerciſed by the Chamber of Li- 
quidations under Charles XI. when, in ſpeaking of Pat- 


* ; | 5 
Af kul, you pretend to torget that he defended the rights of 
1 the 1 ivonians, who had committed them to his charge: 


of thoſe ſame Livonians who now live happily under 
the mild government of the illuſtrious Semiramis of the 
i * North? This, Sir, is not barely to betray the truth; it 
he is to betray the cauſe of mankind; it is to fail in your 
I duty to your illuſtrious country, which is an enemy to 
e414 oppreſſion. 


dalic and Gothic epithets upon thoſe who write hiſtory: 
ceaſe to aſſume to yourſelf a right of cmploy ing that ſame 
barbarous pedantry which you impute to Puffendorf. 
Do you know, Sir, that Puffendorf is an author ſome- 
ö times as incorrect as he is faſhionable? Do you know that 
he is read, becaute he is the only one of his kind that 
vas tolerable in his time? Do you know that thoſe whom 
you call arch-liars would bluſh if they did not underſtand 
che hiftory of the world better than your Puffendorf? Do 
£ vou know that Mr de la Martiniere corrected more than 
er of Ja thouſand errors in the laſt edition of his book ! 


ſong Let us open this book at a venture, which is ſo uni- 


; excl erh known. I light upon the article of the popes. 

ar oe ſays, in ſpeaking of Julius JT. © That he left behind 
ima Wim, as well as Alexander VI. a bad name.” Neverthe- 
F tha Alis the ltalians revere the memory of Julius II. They 

} giv@ s conſider him as a great man, who, after having preſided 
dolite 5 in four conclaves, and commanded armies, purſutd, even 
to his grave, the glorious ſcheme he had formed of chaciug 
Ren the barbarians from Italy. He was a lover of the arts; 
ne Ml he laid the foundation of that church, which is the wonder 


a reef the univerſe ; he encouraged painting, ſculpture, and 


tin guiſhed valour of the Romans. The Italians deſpiſe, 
and with good reaſon too, the ridiculous manner in which 
B 3 


whe 


T 


Ceaſe then, in your compilation to beſtow your Van- 


JarchiteCture, and, at the tame time, he rekindled the ex- 
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the greateſt part of foreigners write the hiſtory of the popes, 


After. 


that, in ſuch an extenſive work, a few miſtakes are 9 
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We ought to be capable to diſtinguiſh the pontiff from 
the ſovereign; we ought to be capable, though born at 
Stockholm, to entertain a high opinion of the popes : we tt 
ought to remember the ſaying of the great Coſmo de Me- tt 
dicis, viz. © That kingdoms are not governed with pater- F al 
noſters.“ In a word, a hiſtorian ſhould be a man of no- 


country, and of no party. 8 F w 
If we again open Baron Puffendorf's book, we ſhall tr 
find it aſſerted, in the article of Mary Queen 9 England, A 
"#1 fa 


daughter of Henry VIII.“ That the could not be recog- 
nized as his legitimate daughter without the authority th 
of the Pope.“ What a crowd of blunders in theſe few! . 
words! She had been recognized by the Parliament; lo 


e 


and, beſides, what need had ſhe of the aſliſtance of Rome 5 wy CO 


in order to confirm her legitimation, ſince it never had, te 
been either the intereſt or the intention of the Romiſh * 


church to annul the marriage of her mother? pe 
In reading the article of Charles V. I find that, bone It. 
the year 1516, Charles had always in his eye his famous, 9 


maxim ne plus ultra; but he was then but fifteen years of 
age, and that motto. was not compoſed till a long time“ 


e * 


Shall we, on account of thoſe errors, pronounce Puffen- 
dorf to be an arch-liar ? No; we will rather aksbsledg 


cufable ; and we would entreat you, Sir, to be more accuay 
rate than he is; more thoroughly acquainted than vou 
yet ſeem to be with the ſtyle of the Turks; more polite 
with the French; in a word, to be more juſt, and bettes 
informed, in the choice of the facts you relate. =P 
Among the many advantages with which the art off 
printing hath been attended, this is one inconvenience 
that crowds of ſcandalous pamphlets are pubiiſhed, to th 
diſgrace of genius and of good manners. Where-eve 'E 


there are many writers there are many libels, Thet 
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pes. etched performances, frequently produced in France, 
rom afl current in the North, in the ſame manner as our 
n at bad wines are ſold there for Burgundy and Champaign : 
we tbe former are read, and the latter are drank, often with 
ue. the ſame want of taſte; but men of real knowledge will 
Aar s deſpiſe what France rejects. 
= You quote, Sir, ſome pieces which are altogether un- 


* | tranſlator, Mr Walmoth, hath honeſtly informed us, in his 
notes, that ſome of theſe are ſuch wretched and obſcure 
=] fatires, that any Ro would be aſhamed to cite 
them. 
he duties of an hiſtorian are many and various. Al- 
low me to remind you of two of them, which are of ſome 
:®J conſequence; theſe are, Never to rail, and never to be 
i tedious. Cor the firſt | can eaſily excuſe you, becauſe 
your book ll be the leſs read; but for the laſt I cannot 


fit. In other reſpects, Sir, I am, with all polſible regard, 
your moſt humble, and moſt obedient ſervant, 


ence 
to thg Z 
eve 


The 


JF worthy the notice of the Chu plain of Charles XII. Your | 


1 poſſibly forgive you, becauſe I have been obliged to read 
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A DISC OURSE on the HisTory of 
J CHARLES XII, 


Prefixed to the firſt Edition. 


EW are the princes whoſe lives nerit a particular hi- 
ſtory. In vain have moſt of them been the objects 


of ſlander, or of flattery. Small is the number of thoſe 
= whoſe memory 1s preſerved ; and that number would be 


4 ſill more inconſiderable, were none but the good remem- 
bered. 
s The princes who have the beſt claim to immortality 


are ſuch as have benefited mankind. Thus, while France 


2 endures, the affection of Lewis XIII. for his people will 
ever be had in grateful remembrance. The great fail- 


2 ings of Francis J. will be excuſed for the ſake of the arts 
ES and ſciences of which he was the father. Bleſſed will be 


the memory of Henry IV. who conquered his kingdom as 


much by his clemency as by his valour. And the muni- 
=] ficence of Lewis XIV. in protecting the arts that owed 


2 their birth to Francis I, will be ever extolled. 
It is for a very different reaſon that the memory of 
bad princes is preſerved; like fires, plagues, and inunda- 


75 tions, they are remembered only for the miſchief they 


have done. 


Conquerors hold a middle rank between good kings | 


and tyrants, but are moſt a-kin to the latter. As they 


have a glaring reputation, we are deſirous of knowing 


the moſt minute circumſtances of their lives; for ſuch is 
the weakneſs of mankind, that they admire thoſe wha 
have rendered themſelves remarkable for wickedneſs, and 


talk with greater pleaſure of the deſtroyer than of the 


founder of an empire. 
As for thoſe princes who have neither difiinguiſhes 
themſelves in n nor in war; who have neither been 
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remarkable for great virtues nor great vices; their lives 
furniſh fo little matter either for imitation or inſtruction, 


that they are not worthy of being committed to writing, 
Of ſo many empcrors of Rome, Germany, and Muſcovy; 


of ſo many ſultans, caliphs, popes, and kings; how few 
are there whoſe names deſerve to be recorded any where 


but 1n chronological tables, where they only ſerve to 


mark the different epochas! 
There 1s a vulgar among princes a: well as among the 
reſt of mankind; yet ſuch is the itch of writing, that no 


ſooner is a prince dead than the world is filled with vos 


lumes, under the title of Memoirs and Hiſtories of his 
life, and Anecdotes of his court. By theſe means books 


to live an hundred years, and to employ them all in read- 


Ing, he would not have time to run over what hath been 
publiſhed relating to the hiſtory of Europe alone, fof the 


two laſt centuries 


This eager and unreaſonable deſire of tranſmitting uſe- 
leſs ſtories to poſterity, and of fixing the attention of fu- 
ture ages upon common events, proceeds from a weakneſss 
extremely incident to thoſe who have lived in courts, and 

have unhappily been engaged in the management of pub- 
lic affairs. 
lived as the moſt magnificent in the world; their King as 
the greateſt monarch; and the affairs in which they hase 
been concerned as the moſt important that ever were trani- 
actcd : and they vainly imagine that poſterity will view 
them in the ſame light. 7 

If a prince undertakes a war, or his court is embroiied 

in cabals and intrigues; if he buys the friendihip of one 


They conſider the court in which they have 


of his neighbours, or ſells his own to another; if, after 
ſome victories and defeats, he at laſt makes peace with 
his enemies; his ſubjects are ſo warm and intereſted by the 
part which they themielves have acted in theſe ſcenes, 
that they regard their own age as the moſt glorious that 


4 


| have been multiplied in ſuch a manner, that were a man 


ir. 
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hath exiſted fince the creation. But what is the conſe» 
quence? Why this prince dies: new meaſures are adopt- 


ed); the intrigues of his court, his miſtreſſes, his miniſters, 


his generals, his wars, and even himſelf, is forgotten. 


8 
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Ever ſince the time that Chriſtian princes have been 


endeavouring to cheat one another, and have alternately 


been making war and peace, they have ſigned an im- 


menſe number of treaties, and fought as many battles; 
they have performed many glorious and many infamous 
actions. Nevertheteſs, ſhould all this heap of tranſac- 
tions be tranſmitted to poſterity, they would moſt of them 


deſtroy and annihilate each other; and the memory of 


= thoſe only would remain which have produced great re- 


volutions, or which, being related by able writers, are 
preſerved from oblivion, like the pictures of obſcure per- 


ſons drawn by a maſterly hand. 


Senſible, then, as we are of the truth of theſe obſerva- 
tions, we ſhould not have added a particular hiſtary of 


| Charles XII King of Sweden to the infinite number of 
books with which the world is already crowded, were it 
not that he and his rival, Peter Alexiowitz, by far the 


greater man of the two, are univerſally allowed to be the 
moſt illuſtrious perſons that have appeared for upwards 
of twenty centuries. The triiling pleaſure, however, of 
relating extraordinary events was not our onlv motive 
for engaging in this work; we flattered ourſelves that it 
might prove an uſeful lecture to princes, ſhould the book 
ever happen to fall into their hands. No king, ſurely, 
when he reads the hiſtory of Charles XII. can be fo incor- 
rigible as not to be cured of the vain ambition of making 
conqueſts. Where is the prince that can ſay, I have 
more courage, more virtues, more reſolution, greater 
ſtrength of body, greater {kill in war, or better troops, 
than Charles XII.? And yet if, with all theſe advan- 
tages, and after ſo many victories, Charles was ſo unfor- 
tunate, what fate may other princes expect, who, with 
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leſs capacity and fewer reſources, ſhall entertain the ſame 
ambitious views ? 

This hiſtory 1s compoſed from the relaticws of ſome per. 
ſons of diſtinction, who lived ſeveral years withCharles XII. 
and with Peter the Great, Emperor of Muſcovy; and 5 


who having retired, long after the death of theſe princes, 55 
Into a country of liberty can have no intereſt in conceal» 

ing the truth. Mr Fabricius, who lived in the moſt in-! 
timate familiarity with Charles XII. Mr de Fierville, the 
the French ambaſſador; Mr de Villelonge, a colonel! in 


the Swediſh ſervice, and even Mr Poniatowiky, have ail 
of them contributed their ſhare in furniſhing me with 
materials. | #3 

In this work we have not ventured to advance a ſingle 
ſat without conſulting eye-witneſſes of undoubted ve- 27 


racity; a circumſtance that renders this hiſtory very dif- 75 


fcrent from thoſe gazettes which have already been pub- 2 
liſhed under the title of Lives of Charles XII. If we 


have omitted ſome little ſkirmiſhes between the Swe- #1 ; 
diſh and Muſcovite oflicers, the reaſon is, that we mean 
to write the hiſtory, not of theſe officers, but only of the 7 
King of Sweden, and even of his life none but the moſt 7? 
important events. The hiſtory of a prince, in our opi- 


nion, is not to relate every thing lie did, but only what hae 
did worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. 5 

Here it may not be improper to remark, that many 
things which were true at the time of writing this hiſtory 
in 1728, are not ſo at preſent (in 1739). Commerce, for 
inſtance, begins to be more encouraged in Sweden, The 
Poliſh infantry are better diſciplined, and are provided 
with regimental clothes, a convenierice which they then 
wanted. In reading hiſtory, one ought always to remem- 
ber the time in which the author wrote. To peruſe the 
Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, one would take the French 
for a ſet of enthuſiaſts, breathing nothing but faction, 
madneſs, and civil diſcord, To dend the hiſtory of the 
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happy years of Lewis XIV. one would think they were 
born to obey, to conquer, and tocultivate the polite arts. 


ſame E 


x1. þ 4 And, ſhould any one conſult the memoirs of the firſt years 
XII. of Lewis XV. he will find them devoted to luxury and 
and avarice, and too regardleſs of every thing elſe. The Spa- 
aces, | Y cards at preſent are not the Spaniards of Charles V. and 
el yet they may be ſo in a few years. The Engliſh of this 
t in- Hage bear no more reſemblance to the fanatics in Crom- 


well's time than the monks and monſignori, t hat crowd 
the ſtreets of Rome, do to the ancient Scipios. I doubt 


e all Þ much whether the Swediſh troops could be rendered, all 
with 27 of a ſudden, ſo hardy and warlike as were thoſe of 

Charles XII. We fay of a man, that he was brave at ſuch 
vole da time; in like manner we ſhould ſay, in ſpeaking of a na- 


tion, they were of this or that character in tuch a year, and 
dif- under ſuch a government. 
Mub- 271 Should any prince or miniſter meet with dilagreeable 
=? truths in this book, let them remember, that, as they act 
—_ E in a public ſtation, they ought to give the public an aces 
can count of their conduct. Such is the price they muſt pay 
the 5 for their greatnefs. The buſmeſs of an hiſtorian is to re- 
noſt 27 cord, not to flatter; and the only way to oblige mankind 
to ſpeak well of us, is to contribute all that lyes in our 
t he 3 4 power to their happineſs and welfare. 
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| F- ADVERTISFMENTS concerning the HisToRY 


of CHARLES XII. 


% 


ur Author thinks himſelf obliged, from reſpect to 


the public, and a regard to truth, to ſet to view an 


undeniable teſtimony of the degree of credit due to the 


- Hiſtory of Charles XII. 


Not long ſince the King of Poland and Duke of Lor- 
rain ordered that work to be read over a ſecond time to 
him at Commercy ; when he was ſo ſtruct with the truth 
of a multitude of facts to which he himſelf had been eye- 


- witneſs, and ſo incenſed at the boldneſs with which cer- 


tain libellers and journaliſts had controverted their authen- 


ticity, that he reſolved to enforce. by the authority of his 
own teſtimony, the credit due to the hiſtorian; and as it 


was not proper for him to write himſelf, he ordered one 


of the great officers of his hauichold to draw up the fol- 


| lowing inſtrument in the form of a certificate “. 


e, Lieutenant-general of the King's armies, Grand Mare- 


| ſchal of the houſehold to his Poliſh Majeſty, and Commandant of 
Tou, of the two Barrs, &c. do hereby certify, That his ſaid Polifh 
Majeſty, on hearing read to him the Hiſtory of CHARLES XII. 


wrilen by M. de V 


, (the laſt Geneva edition), not only 


5 | epplauced the ſtyle ... . of that hiſtory, and expreſſed his admi- 


ration of the ſirokes . .... which charafterize all the writings 
of that celebrated author, but has, moreover, done us the hunour of 


5 ſignifying to us, that he was ready to grant a certificate to M. de 
9 


, for the better aſcertaining the exact truth of the facts 
contained in that hiſtory: his Majeſty at the ſame time adding, 
that M. de V has neither omitted nor miſplaced any one 


]adt or intereſting circumſtance: that the whole is agreeable to 


In printing this certificate, the Author has taken the liberty 


. of ſparing the reader ſome expreſſions which appeared too favour- 
able; and has confined himſelf to ſuch parts of it only as give te- 


ſtimony in fayour of the truth. 


1 


truth, and every event diſpoſed in its proper order e and that he 
has ſpoken of every thing relating to Poland, and the events 
which happened there, & c. as if he had been an eye-witneſs. 


Me, moreover, certify, that his Maje/ty ordered us to write im- 


mediately to M. de V———, to acquain thim with what we 
had heard, and to aſſure him of his Majeſiy's friendſvip and eſteem, 

The great regard we have for M. de vs reputation, 
and that concern which every honeſt man ought to have for what- 
ever ſerves to eftabliſh the truth of facts in hiſtories of our own 


times, has induced us to aſk permiſſion of his Poliſh Majeſiy to tranfs 
mittoM. de V a formal certificate of whatever his Ma» 
Jeſly has been pleaſed to impart to us : to which his Majeſty was 
not only pleaſed readily to con ſent, but even gave his exprejs 


orders for us to ſend it, with his deſire that M. de V 


would, on all occafions, make ſuch uſe of it as he fhould judge [2 
proper, either by communicating it, having it printed, &c. 


Done at Commercy, this 11th day of July, 1159. 


The Count de 'FRESSAN, | N 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ATHER Barre of St Genevive, author of a hiſtory of? 
Germany, has inſerted, in diffcrent places of his work, W 
upwards of 200 pages taken from M. de Voltaire's Hiſtory 
of Charles XII. From hence ſome critics would not iail 
to conclude M. de Voltaire a plagiary: and undoubtedly We 


either he or Father Barre is a plagiary. But the critics WT 


will pleaſe to be informed, that M. de Voltaire's hiitory Z 


was wrote more than five years before the other. — Morg- 
over, the difference of ſtyle in what Father Barre has not 


borrowed is another convincing proof. And the i ditors: 
thought themſelves obliged to point out ſeveral particular 


paſſages waich Father Barre has copied. 
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To Madam de * * * # *, 


Sent with the HENRIA DE, and the Hiſtory 0 


CnARLEs XII. 


F different ſoul, two heroes come to claim 


A boon, *tis your's to grant, —1mmortal fame: 


The firſt, a gentle prince, of amorous mould ; 
The laſt, a royal ſavage, proud and bold. 


© had thy charming preſence grac'd their ſway * 
Then had their glory beam'd a brighter day : 
Henry for you had ſcorn'd his fair d'Eſtree, 


And Charles the Goth had learnt to love from thee, 
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BOOK 1. 


CONTENT $- 


fin Abridgment of the Hiſtory of Sweden to the Reign of 
CHARLES XII. The Education of that Prince, and an Ac- 
count of his Enemies. Character f the Czar PETER AL FE- 
XIOWITZ. Curious Anecdotes relative to that Prince and 


the Rutlian Nation. Muſcovy, Poland, and Denmark, 


unite againſi CHARLES XII. 


G rea EN and Finland make vp a kingdom two hun- 


dred leagues broad, and three hundred long. This 


country reaches from the fifty-fifth degree of lati- 

ade, or thereabouts, to the ſeventieth. It lyes under a 

ery ſevere chmate, which is bardly ever ſoftened, either 

y the return of ſpring or of autumn. The winter pre- 

ails there nine months in the year The ſcorching heats 

the ſummer ſucceed W e to the excethve cold 
8 = 
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of the winter. The froſt begins in the month of October, 
without any of thoſe imperceptible gradations which in 
other countries uſher in the ſeaſons, and render the alter- 
ation more agreeable. Nature, in.return, hath given to 
this cold climate a clear ſky and a pure air. The almoſt 
conſtant heat of the ſummer produces flowers and fruits 
in a very ſhort time. The long nights of the winter are 
tempered by the evening and morning twilights, which 
laſt for a greater or a lets time, in proportion as the ſun 
is ncarer to or farther removed from Sweden; and the 
light of the moon, unobſcured by clouds, and increaſed 
| by the reflection of the ſnow that covers the ground, and 
frequently by the Aurora Borealis, makes it as conveni- 


ent to travel in Sweden by night as by day. For want of 


paſture, the cattle there are ſmaller than in the more 
ſouthern parts of Europe; but the men are of a large ſta- 
ture, healthful from the purity of the air, and ſtrong from 
the ſeverity of the climate: they live to a great age, unleſs 
enfeebled by the immoderate uſe of wines and ſtrong li 
quors, of which the northern nations ſeem to be the more 
fond, the leſs Nature hath indulged them with theſe com 
modities. N 

The Swedes are well made, ſtrong, and active, and ca 
pable of enduring the greateſt ſatigue, want, and hunger 


Born with a military genius and high ſpirit, they are morq; 


brave than induſtrious, having long neglected, and eve 
at preſent but little cultivating, the art of commerce, whicl 
alone can ſupply them with thoſe productions in whic 
their country is deficient. It was chiefly from Swedet 
they ſay, (one part of which is ſtill called Gothland), tha 
that thoſe 1iwarms of Goths iſſued forth, who, like a de 
luge, over-ran Europe, and wreſted it from the Romans 
who had uſurped the dominion of that vaſt country, whic 
they continued for the ſpace of five hundred years to ha 
'Iafs by their tyranny, and to civilize by their laws. 
The northern countries were much more populous 4 
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„ that time than they are at preſent. Religion, by allowing 
n the men a plurality of wives, gave them an opportunity of 
- Wl furniſhing the ſtate with more ſubjects. The women 
0 I themſelves knew no reproach but that of ſterility or idle- 
't WF neſs ; and being as ſtrong and as laborious as the men, 
ts they bore children faſter, and for a longer time. Sweden, 
re however, with that part of Finland which it ſtill retains, 
h WF does not contain above four millions of inhabitants. The 
in foil is poor and barren; Schonen is the only province that 
ne bears wheat. The current coin of the kingdom does not 
cd exceed nine millions of livres. The public bank, which 
adi is the oldeſt in Europe, was at firſt eſtabliſhed from mere 
u- necellity ; the copper and iron, in which their payments 
olg were formerly made, being too heavy to be traniported. 


re! Sweden preſerved its treedom without interruption to 


ta- the, middle of the fourteenth century, During that long 
my period, the form of government was more than once alter- 
eſs ed; but all theſe alterations were in favour of liberty. The 
114Y firſt magiſtrate was inveſted with the name of King, a 
oro title which, in different countries, is attended with very 
m different degrees of power. In France and Spain it ſignifies 

an abſolute Monarch : in Poland, Sweden, and England, 
caſß it means the firſt man of the Republic. This king could do 
zer nothing without the ſenate ; and the ſenate depended up- 
016 on the States-general,. which were frequently aſſembled. 
vel the repreſentatives of the nation, in theſe grand aſſem- 
nel blies, were the gentry, the biſhops, and the deputies of 
11 the towns; and in proceſs of time the very peaſants, a 
dc claſs of people unjuſtly deſpiſed in other places, and ſub- 
[na ject to ſlavery in almoſt all the northern countries, were 
admitted tq a ſhare in the adminiſtration. 

About the year 1492, this nation, ſo jealous of its liberty, 
and which ſtill piques itſelf on having conquered Rome 
about' thirteen hundred years ago, was ſubjected to the 
joke by a woman, and by a people leſs powerful than 
the Swedes, | Ons FOES | 
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Margaret of Valdemar,the Semiramis of the North, and 
Queen of Denmark and Norway, ſubdued Sweden by force 
and ſtratagem, and united theſe three extenfive kingdoms 
into one mighty monarchy. After her death Sweden was 
rent by civil wars; it alternately threw off and ſubmitted 
to the Daniſh yoke ; was ſometimes governed by kings, 
and ſometimes by adminiſtrators. About the year 1520, 
this unhappy kingdom was horribly harraſſed by two ty- 
rants: the one was Chriſtiern II. King of Denmark, a 
monſter, whoſe character was compoſed entirely of vices, 
without the leaſt ingredient of virtue: the other an arch- 
biſhop of Upfal, and primate of the kingdom, as barba- 
rous as the former. Theſe two, by mutual agreement, 
cauſed the conſuls and magiſtrates of Stockholm, together 
with ninety-four ſenators, to be ſeized in one day, and to 
be executed by the hand of the common hangman, under 
the frivolous pretence that they were excommunicated by 
the Pope, for having dared to defend the rights of the 
ſtate againſt the encroachments of the Archbiſhop. 

While theſe two men, unanimous in their oppreſſive 
meaſures, and diſagreeing only about the diviſion of the 
 ſpoll, domineered over Sweden with all the tyranny of the 
moſt abſolute deſpotiſm, and all the cruelty of the moſt 
implacable revenge, a new and unexpected event gave a 
ſudden tura to the ſtate of affairs in the North. 

_ _ Guſtavus Vaſa, a young man, ſprung from the ancient 
kings of Sweden, aroſe from the foreſts of Dalecarlia, 
where he had long lain concealed, and came to deliver 
His country from bondage. He was one of thoſe great 
ſouls whom Nature ſo ſeldom produces, and who are born 
with all the qualifications neceſſary to form the accom- 
pliſhed monarch. His handſome and-ſtately perſon, and 
his noble and majeſtic air, gained him followers at firſt 
ſight. His eloquence, recommended by an engaging man- 


ner, was the more perſuaſive the leſs it was artful. His 


_ enterpriſing genius formed thoſe projects, which, though 
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o the vulgar they may appear raſh, are conſidered as 
only bold in the eyes of great men, and which his courage 
nd perſeverance enabled him to accompliſh. Brave with 
ircumſpection, and mild and gentle in a fierce and cruel 
ge, he was as virtuous as it is poſſible for the leader of 
party to be. 

Guſtavus Vaſa had been the hoſtage of Chriſtiern, and 
had been detained a priſoner contrary to the law of na- 
tions. Having found means to eſcape from priſon, he had 
dreſſed himſelf in the habit of a peaſant, and in that diſ- 
guiſe had wandered about in the mountains and woods of 
Dalecarlia, where he was reduced to the neceſſity of work- 
ing in the copper-mines, at once to procure a livelihood, 
and to conceal himſelf from his enemies. Buried, as he 
was, in theſe ſubterrancous caverns, he had the boldneſs 
to form the deſign of dethroning the tyrant. With this 
view he diſcovered himſelf to the peaſants, who regarded 
him as one of thoſe ſuperior beings to whom the common 


herd of mankind are naturally inclined to ſubmit. Theſe 
ve (ſavage boors he ſoon improved into hardy and warlike 
he ſoldiers. He attacked Chriſtiern and the Archbiſhop, beat 


them in ſeveral encounters, baniſhed them from Sweden, 
t Yaod, at laſt, was juſtly choſen by the States king of that 
country of which he had been the deliverer. | 


Hardly was he eſtabliſhed on the throne, when he un- 
at INdertook an enterpriſe ſtill more difficult than his conqueſts. 
\ rhe real tyrants of the ſtate were the biſhops, who, ha- 
. Jving engroſſed into their own hands almoſt all the riches 
it Jof Sweden, employed their ill-got wealth in oppreſſing 
n the ſubjects, and in making war upon the King. This 


\. Epower was the more formidable, as, in the opinion of the 
3 ignorant populace, it was held to be ſacred, Guſtavus 
ſt 


puniſhed the catholic religion for the erimes of its mini- 


ters; and, in leſs than two years, introduced Lutheraniſm 
into Sweden, rather by the arts of policy than 
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dom, as himſelf was wont to ſay, from the Danes and the 
clergy, he reigned a happy and an abſolute monarch to 
the age of ſeventy, and then died full of glory, leaving 
his family and religion in quiet poſſeſſion of the throne, 

One of his deſcendants was that Guſtavus Adolphus, 
who is commonly called the great Guſtavus. He con- 
quered Ingria, Livonia, Bremen, Verden, Wiſmar, and 
Pomerania, not to mention above an hundred places in 
Germany, which, after his death, were yielded up to the 
Swedes. He ſhook the throne of Ferdinand II. and pro- 
tected the Lutherans in Germany, an attempt in which 
he was ſecretly aſſiſted by the Pope himſelf, who dreaded 
the power of the Emperor much more than the prevalence 
of hereſy. He it was that, by his victories, effectually 
contributed to humble the houſe of Auſtria, though the 
glory of that enterpriſe is uſually aſcribed to Cardinal de 
Richelieu, who well knew how to procure himſelf the re- 


putation of thoſe great actions which Guſtavus was con- 


rented with ſimply performing. He was juſt upon the point 


of extending the war beyond the Danube, and perhaps 


of dethroning the Empcror, when he was killed, in the 
_ thirty-ſeventh year of his age, at the battle of Lutzen, 
which he gained over Walſtein, carrying along with him 
to his grave the name of Great, the lamentations of the 
North, and the eſteem of his enemies. 

His daughter Chriſtina, a lady of an extraordinary ge- 
nius, was much fonder of converſing with men of learn- 
ing than of reigning over a people whoſe knowledge was 
entirely confined to the art of war. She became as fa- 
mous for quitting the throne as her anceſtors had been 
for obtaining or ſecuring it. The Proteſtants have load- 
ed her nic mory with many injurious aſperſions, as if it were 

impoſſible for a perſon to be poſſeſſed of great virtues 
without adhering to Luther; and the popes have triumph- 
ed too much on the converſion of a woman who had 
- Dathiog to recommend her but her taſte for philoſophy. 
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dhe retired to Rome, where ſhe paſſed the reſt of her days 


in the midſt of thoſe arts of which ſhe was ſo paſſionately 
fond, and for the ſake of which ſhe had renounced a crown 
at twenty-ſeven years of age. 

| Before her abdication, ſhe prevailed upon the States of 
Sweden to elect her couſin, Charles Guſtavus X. ſon tothe 
Count Palatine, and Duke of Deux-Ponts, as her ſucceſſor. 
This prince added new conqueſts to thoſe of Guſtavus A- 
dolphus. He preſently carried his arms into Poland, where 
he gained the famous battle of Warſaw, which laſted for 


three days. He waged a long and a ſucceſsful war with 


the Danes; beſieged them in their capital; reunited Scho- 
nen to Sweden; and confirmed the Duke of Holſtein 
in the poſſeſſion of Sleſwick, at leaſt for a time. At laſt, 
having met with a reverſe of fortune, and concluded a 
peace with his enemies, he turned his ambition againſt 
his ſubjects, and formed the deſign of eſtabliſhing a de- 
ſpotic government in Sweden. But, like the great Guſta- 
vus, be died in the thirty-ſeventh year of his age, with- 
out being able to finiſh his project, the full accompliſh» 
ment of which was reſerved for his ſon, Charles XI. 
Charles Xl. was a warrior, like all his anceſtors, and 
more deſpotic than any of them. He aboliſhed the autho- 
riry of the ſenate, which was declared to be the ſenate of 
the king, and not of the kingdom. He was prudent, vi- 
gilant, indefatigable; qualities that muſt certainly have 
ſecured him the love of his ſubjects, had not his defpotic 
meaſures been more apt to excite their fear than to gain 
their affections. WO 
In 1680 he married Ulrica Eleanora, daughter to Fre- 
derick III. King of Denwark, a prineeſs eminent for her 
virtue, and worthy of greater confidence than her huſband 


was pleaſed to repoſe iu her. Of this marriage, on the 
27th of June 82, was born King Charles XII. the moſt 
extraordinary man, perhaps, that ever appeared in the 


world. In him were united all the great qualities of his 
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anceſtors; nor had he any other fault or misfortune but 
that he poſſeſſed all theſe virtues in exceſs. This is the 
prince whoſe hiſtory we now purpoſe to write, and con- 
cerning whoſe perſon and actions we ſhall relate nothing 
but what is vouched by the beſt authority. 

The firlt book which was put into his hands was Puf— 
fendorf's Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe, that 
from thence he might acquire an early knowledge of his 
own dominions, and of thoſe of his neighbours. He next 
learned the German language, which he continued to 
ſpeak for the future, with the ſame fluency as his mother- 
tongue At ſeven years of age he could manage a horſe; 
and the violent exerciſes in which he delighted, and which 
_ diſcovered his martial diſpoſition, ſoon procured him a vi- 
. gorous conſtitution, capable to ſupport the incredible fa- 
tigues which his naturalinclination always prompted him 
to undergo. 

Though gentle in his infancy, he betrayed an inflexible 
obſtinacy. The only way to influence him was to awaken 
bis ſenſe of honour; by mentioning the word Glory you 
might have obtained any thing from him. He had a 
great averſion to the Latin tongue; but as ſoon as he 
heard that the kings of Poland and Denmark underſtood 
it, he learned it with great expedition, and retained ſo 
much of it as to be able to ſpeak it all the reſt of his life, 


The ſame means were employed to engage him to learn 


the French; but he could never be perſuaded to make 
uſe of that tongue, not even with the French ambaſſadors 
themſclves, who underſtood no other. 

As ſoon as he had acquired a tolerable knowledge of the 
Latin, his teacher made him tranſlate Quintus Curtius; 
a book for which he had conceived a great liking, rather 
on account of the ſubject than the ſtyle. The perſon who 
explained this author to him having aſked him what he 
thought of Alexander! © I think (ſaid the Prince) I could 
_ wiſh to be like him.“ But (reſumed the preceptor) he 
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only lived two-and-thirty years.” © Ah! (replied he) 
and 1s not that enough when one has conquered king- 
doms ?” The courtiers did not fail to carry theſe anſwers 
to the King his father, who would often cry out; This 
child will excel me, and will even go beyond the great 
Guſtavus.” One day he happened to be diverting him- 
ſelf in the royal apartment, in viewing two plans ; the 
one of a town in Hungary which the Turks had taken 
from the Emperor; the other of Riga rhe capital of Li- 
vonia, a province conquered by the Swedes about a cen- 
tury before. Under the plan of the town in Hungary were 
written theſe words, taken from the book of Job: “ The 
Lord hath given it to me, and the Lord hath taken it 
from me; blefſed be the name of the Lord.“ The young 
prince, having read this inſcription, immediately took a 
pencil, and wrote under the plan of Riga; The Lord 
hath given it to me, and the devil ſhall not take it from 


me. Thus, in the moſt indifferent actions of his child- 


hood, his unconquerable ſpirit would frequently diſcover 
ſome traces of thoſe heroic qualities which characteriſe 
great ſouls, and which plainly indicated what Jort of a 
man he would one day prove. 

He was but eleven years of age when he loſt his mo- 
ther, who expired on the 5th of Auguſt 1693. The dif- 
eaſe of which ſhe died was ſuppoſed to be owing to the bad 
uſage ſhe had received from her huſband, aud to her own 
endeavours to conceal her vexation. Charles XI had, by 
means of a certain court of juſtice, which was called the 
Chamber of Liquidations, and erected by his ſole autho- 


rity, depriveda great number of his ſubjects of their wealth. 


Crowds of citizens ruined by this chamber, nobility, mer- 
chants, farmers, widows, and orphans, filled the ſtreets: 
of Stockholm, and daily repaired to the gate of the palace 
to pour forth their unavailing complaints. The Queen 


* This anetdote I ps from the information of two French am» 
at the court of Sweden, | 
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fuccoured theſe unhappy people as much as lay in her 
power; ſhe gave them her money, her jewels, her furni- 
ture, and even her clothes; and when the had no more 
to give them, with tears in her eyes ſhe threw herſelf at 
her huſband's feet, beleeching him to have pity on his 
wretched ſubjects. The King gravely anſwered her,“ Ma- 
dam, we took you to bring us children, not to give us ad- 
vice.” And from that time he treated her with a ſeverity 
that is ſaid to have thortened her days. 

Hie died four years after her, on the 15th of April 169), 
in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and the thirty- ſeventh 
of his reign, at a time when the Empire, Spain, and Hol— 
land, on the one ſide, and France on the other, had re- 
ferred the deciſion of their quarrels to his arbitration, 
and when he had already concerted the terms of accom- 
modat ion between theſe different powers. 

Hie left to his ſon, who was then fifteen years of age, a 
throne well eſtabliſhed and reſpected abroad; ſubjects 
poor, but valiant and loyal; together with a treaſury in 
good order, and managed by able miniſters, 

Charles XII. at his acceſſion to the throne, found him- 
ſelf the abſolute and undiſturbed maſter, not only of 


Sweden and Finland, but alſo of Livonia, Carelia, Ingria, 


Wiſmar, Vibourg, the Iſlands of Rugen and Oeſel, and 
the fineſt part of Pomerania, together with the Duchy of 
Bremen and Verden, all of them the conqueſts of his an- 
ceſtors, ſecured to the crown by long poſſeſſion, and by 
the ſolemn treaties of Munſter and Oliva, and ſupported 
by the terror of the Swediſh arms. The peace of Ryſwick, 
which was begun under the auſpices of the father, being 
fully concluded under thoſe of the ſon, he found himſelf 
the mediator of Europe from the firſt moment of his 
x£ign. F | 

The laws of Sweden fix the majority of their kings at 
the age of fifteen ; but Charles Xl. who was entirely ab- 
ſolute, put off, by his laſt will, the majority of his fon to 
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| the age of eighteen. In this he favoured the ambitious 
| views of his mother Eduiga-Eleanora of Holſtein, dowa- 


any diſſatisfaction ſufficient to alarm the regent, who 
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ger of Charles X. who was appointed, by the king her ſon, 
guardian to the young king her grandſon, and regent of 
the kingdom, in conjunction with a council of five perſons, 

The regent had had a ſhare in the management of 


public affairs during the reign of her fon. She was now 


advanced in years; but her ambition, which was greater 
than her abilities, prompted her to entertain the pleaſing 
hopes of poſſeſſing authority for a long time under the 


king her grandſon. She kept him at as great a diſtance. 


as poſſible from all concern with the affairs of ſtate. The 
young prince paſſed his time either in hunting or in re- 
viewing his troops, and would even ſometimes exerciſe 
with them; which amuſement ſeemed only to be the na- 
tural effect of his youthful vivacity. He never jay 

at- 
tered herſelf that the difſipation of mind occaſioned by 
theſe diverſions would render him incapable of applica- 
tion, and leave her in poſſeſſion of the ſupreme power for 
a conſiderable time. 

One day in the month of 8 and in the ſame 
year in which his father died, when he had been taking 
a review of ſeveral reg ments, and Piper the counſellor 
was ſtanding by him, he ſcemed to be abſorbed in a pro- 
found reverie. May I take the liberty (aid Piper to 


him) of aſking your Majeſty what you are thinking of ſo 


ſeriouily ?”? „am thinking (replied the prince) that I 
am capable of commanding thoſe brave fellows; and I 
don't chuſe that either they or I ſhould receive orders from 
a woman.” Piper immediately ſeiz'd this opportunity 
of making his fortune; but conſcious that his own inte- 
reſt was not ſuthcient for the execution of ſuch a dange- 
rous enterpriſe as the removal of the Queen from the re- 


gency, and the haſtening of the King's majority, he pro- 
poſed the affair to Count Axel Sparre, a man of adaring 
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ſpirit, and fond of popularity. Him he cajoled with the 
hopes of being the King's confident. The Count readily 
ſwallowed the bait, and undertook the management of WG 
the whole matter, while all his labours only tended to pro- 
mote the intereſt of Piper. The counſellors of the regency 
were ſoon drawn into the ſcheme, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to the execution of, it, in order to recommend 
themſelves the more effectually to the King. 8 
They went in a body to propoſe it to the Queen, who 
little expected ſuch a declaration. The conſellors of the ¶ an ei 
regency laid the matter before the states: general, who 
were then aſſembled, and who were all unanimous in ap- Tt 
proving the propoſal. The point was carried with a rapi- Wable 
dity that nothing could withſtand; ſo that Charles XII. Wheen 
had only to ſignify his deſire of reigning, and in three Wyort 
days the States beſtowed the government upon him. The paſſi 
Queen's power and credit fell in an inſtant. She after- Hlies « 
wards led a private life, which was more ſvitable to her be ec 
age, though leſs agreeable to her humour. The King was Hat hi 
crowned on the twenty-fourth of December following. He Hand 
made his entry into Stockholm on a ſorrel horſe ſhod with The 
filver, having a ſceptre in his hand, and a crown upon Whney 
his head, amidſt the acclamations of a whole people, paſ- Hſelf 
ſionately fond of every novelty, and always conceiving H him 
great hopes from the reign of a young prince. had 
The ceremony of the conſecration and coronation be- P 
Tongs to the Archbiſhop of Upſal. This is almoſt the W yout 
only privilege that remains to him of the great number ¶ firſt 
that were claimed by his predeceſſors. After having anoint- Nthe 
ed the Prince, according to cuſtom, he held the crown in ¶ land 
his hand, in order to put it upon his head: Charles and 
ſnatched it from him, and crowned himſelf, regarding the orig 
poor prelate ali the while with a ſtern look. The people, ¶ and 
who are always dazzled by every thing that has an air of 0 
grandeur and magnificence, applauded this action of the WM to tl 
King. Even thoſe who had groaned moſt ſeverely under P 
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ne the tyranny of the father were fooliſh enough to com- 
ly mend the ton for this inſtance of arrogance, which was a 
of ¶ſure pledge of their future ſlavery. 

o- As ſoon as Charles was malter of the kingdom, he 
made Piper his chief contident, entruſting him at the ſame 


time with the management of public affairs, and giving 
him all the power of a prime miniſter, without the odium 
of the name. A few days after he created him a count, 
10 Wwhich is a dignity of great eminence in Sweden, and not 
he Wan empty title, that may be aſſumed without any manner 
ho of importance, as with us in France. 


* The beginning of the King's reign gave no very favour- 


bi- able idea of his character. It was imagined that he had 
J. Wbcen more ambitious of obtaining the ſupreme power than 
ec Wworthy of poſſeſſing it. True it is, he had no dangerous 
he Wpaſſion; but his conduct diſeovered nothing but the ſal- 
7 les of youth, and the freaks of obſtinacy. tte ſeemed to 
er W be equally proud and lazy. The ambaſſadors who rehded 
as at his court took him even for a perſon of mean capacity, 
e Wand repreſented him as ſuch to their reipective maſters * 
th W The Swedes entertained the ſame opinion of him: no body 
on knew his real character: he did not even know it him- 
a ſelf, until the ſtorm that ſuddenly aroſe in the North gave 
vg H him an opportunity of diſplaying his great talents, which 
had hitherto lain conccaled, 

ICs Three powerful princes, taking the advantage of his 
he Wl youth, _ conſpired his ruin almoſt at the ſame time. The 
ber Wl firſt was his own conſin, Frederick IV. King of Denmark: 
at- the ſecond, Auguſtus, Hlector of Saxony and King of Po- 
in ; land: Peter the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, was the third, 


les Wand the moſt dangerous. It will be necefiary to unfold the 
N origin of theſe wars, which a ſuch great events: 
e, 


and to begin with Denmark. 
of Of the two ſiſters of Charles XII. the eldeſt was married 


ler E 
% ; * This is confirmed by original letters. 


to the Duke of Holſtein, a young prince of an vadaunted 
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ſpirit, and of a gentle diſpoſition. The Duke, oppreſſe 
by the King of Denmark, repaired to Stockholm with his 
ſpouſe, and throwing himſelf into the arms of the King 
earneſtly implored his aſſiſtance. This he hoped to ob 


Book 


than 
ger { 
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King 


tain, as Charles was not only his brother-in-law, but wa Duk 
likewiſe the ſovereign of a people who bore an irreconcile ted ft 
able hatred to the Danes. had « 


The ancient houſe of Holſtein, ſunk into that of Olden land 
burg, had been advanced by election to the throne of Den} Fr 
mark in 1449. All the kingdoms of the North were atthe & 
that time elective; but the kingdom of Denmark ſoonJ297 t 
after became hereditary. One of its kings, called ChriF'®! fe 
ſtiern III. had ſuch a tender affection for his brother Adol Ichoſe 
phus, or, at leaſt, ſuch a regard for his intereſt, as is ſel ſtill! 
dom to be met with among princes. He was deſirous offthan 
inveſting him with ſovereign power, and yet he could notſ to th 
diſmember his own dominions. He therefore divided with Euro 
him the Duchies of Holſtein-Gottorp and Sleſwick, by anor be 
odd kind of agreement, the ſubſtance of which was, That chaſc 
the deſcendants of Adolphus ſhould ever after govern Hole 
ſtein in conjunction with the kings of Denmark; thai As h 
thoſe two Duchies ſhouid belong to both in common; and dert 
that the king of Denmark ſhould be able to do nothing want 
in Holſtein without the Duke, nor the Duke without thꝗ there 
King. o ſtrange an union, of which, however, we havꝗef Su 
| had within theſe few years a ſimilar inſtance in the ſame calior 
family, was, for near the ſpace of eighty years, the ſoure 411 
of perpetual diſputes between the crown of Denmark anqQ"i*acc 
I the houſe of Holſtein-Gottorp; the Kings always endeafſthe ! 
vouring to oppreſs the Dukes, and the Dukes to rendeſÞÞwed 
themſelves independent. A ſtruggle of this nature haÞwed 
coſt the laſt Duke his liberty and ſovereignty, both whichhbears 
however, he recovered at the conferences of Altena in.:68gÞtÞ 
by the interpoſition of Sweden, England, and Holland Lt 
who became guarantees for the execution of the treatyÞubje: 
But as a treaty between princes is frequently ne morſvad f 
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than a giving way to neceſſity, till ſuch time as the ſtron- 
ger mall be able to cruſh the weaker, the conteſt was re- 
vived with greater virulence than ever between the new 
King of Denmark and the young Duke And while the 
Duke was at Stockholm the Danes had already commit- 
ted fome acts of hollility in the country of Holſtein, aud 
had entered into a ſecret agreemeut with the King of Po- 
land to overwhelm the King of Sweden himiclt. 
Frederick Auguſtus, EleCtor of Saxony, whom neither 
the eloquence nor negotiations of the Abbe de Polignac, 
nor the great qualities of the Prince of Conti, his competi- 
tor for the throne, had been able to prevent from being 
choſen king of Poland about two years before, was a prince 
ſtill leſs remarkable for his incredible ſtrength of body 
than for his bravery and gallantry of foul. His court, next 
to that of Lewis XIV. was the moſt ſplendid of any in 
Europe. Never was prince more generous or munißcent, 
or beſtowed his favours with a better grace. He had pur- 
chaſed the votes of one half of the Poliſh nobility, and* 
over-awed the other by the approach of a Saxon army. 
As he thought he ſhould have need of his troops, in or- 
der to eſtablith himſelf more firmly on the throne, he 
wanted a pretext for retaining them in Poland; he 
therefore reiolved to employ them in attacking the King 
of Sweden in Livonia, which he did on the following be- 
caſion. . | Es 
Livonia, the moſt beautiful and the moſt fruitful pro- 
vince of the North, belonged formerly to the knights of 
the Teutonick order. 'The Ruſhans, the Poles, aud the 
Swedes, had ſeverally diſputed the poſſeſſion of it. The 


Swedes had carried it from all the reſt about an hundred 


years ago; and.it had becn formerly ceded to them by 
the peace of Oliva. | 


The late King Charles XI. amidſt his ſeverities to his 


ſubjects in general, had not ſpared the Livonians. He 
bad ſtripped them of their privileges aud part of their 
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eſtates,  Patkul, who, unhappily, hath ſince become fa. 
mous for his tragical death, was deputed by the nobility 


of Livonia-to carry to the throne the complaints of the 


province. He addreſſed his maſter in a ſpeech, reſpectful 
indeed, but bold, and fall of that manly cloquence which 


* calamity, when joined to courage, never fail to- inſpire, 
But kings too frequently confider theſe public addreſſes | 


as no more than vain ceremonies, which it is cuſtomary 
to ſuffer without paying them any regard Charles XI. 


however, who could play the hypocrite extremely well, 


when he was not hurried away by the violence of his paſ- 
fon, gently ſtruck Patkul on the ſhoulder; ** You have 


poke for your country (ſaid he) like a brave man, and [ 


eſteem you for it; go on.” Notwithſtanding, in a few 
days after, he cauſed him to be declared guilty. of high 
treaſon, and as ſuch to be condemned. to death. Patkul, 
who had hid himſelf, made his eſcape, and carried his re- 
featment with him to Poland, where he was afterwards 


admitted into the preſence of King Auguſtus. Charles XI, 


was now dead; but Patkul's ſentence was ſtill in force, 


and his indignation ſtill unabated. He repreſented to his 


Poliſh majeſty the facility of conquering Livonia, the 
people of which were mad with deſpair, and ready to throw 


off the Swediſh yoke, while the King was a child, and 


unable to make any reſiſtance. Theſe repreſentations were 
well received by a prince who already flattered himſelf 
with the agteeable hopes of this important conquell. 
Auguſtus had engaged, at bis coronation, to exert his moſt 
vigorous efforts, in order to recover the province which 
Poland had loſt; and he imagined that, by making an 


ijrruption into Livonia, he ſhould at once pleaſe the people, 


and eſtabliſſ his own power; in both which particulars, 
however promiſing of ſucceſs, he at laſt found himſelf fa- 


tally difappointed. Every. thing was ſoon. got ready for 


a ſudden invaſion, which he refolved to make without 
having recourſe to the vain formalities of declarations o 
war and manifeſtos. The ſtorm thickened at the ſame time 
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on the fide of Muſcovy. I he monarch who governed that 
kingdom merits the attention of poſterity. _ 

Peter Alexiowitz, Czar of Ruſſia, had already made 
himſelf formidable by the battle he had gained over the 
Turks in 1697, and by the reduction of Aſoph, which 
opened to him the dominion of the Black ſea : but it was 
by actions ſtill more glorious than even his victories that 
he aſpired to the name of Great, Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, 


comprehends the northern parts of àſia and of Europe, 


and from the frontiers of China extends, for the ſpace of 


fifteen hundred leagues, to the borders of Poland and 


Sweden. This immenſe country, however, was hardly 
known to Europe before the time of the Gzar Peter, 'The 


Muſcovites were lets civilized than the Mexicans when 


diſcovered by Cortez: Born the ſlaves of ' maſters as bar- 
barous as themſelves, they were ſunk into a ſtate of the 


moſt profound ignorance, into a total want of all the arts 


and ſciences, and into ſuch an inſenſibility of that want 
as effectually ſuppreſſed every exertion of induſtry. An 


ancient law, which they held to be ſacred, forbade them, 
under pain of death, to leave their native country with- 
out permiſſion of their Patriarch. This law, made with 
a view to preclude them from all opportunities of becom- 


ing ſenſible of their ſlavery, was very acceptable to a people 


who, in the depth of their miſcry and ignorance, diſdain - 


ed all commerce with foreign nations. 


The æra of the Muſcovites began at the creation of the. 
world: they reckoned up 7207 years to the beginning of 


the laſt century, without being able to athgn any reaſon 


for.rh1s computation. The firſt day of their year anſwered. 


to the 13th of our month of veptember. "he reaſon they 


allege for this regulation is, that it is probable that God 


created the world in autumn, the ſeaſon when the fruits 
of the carth are in their full muturity. Thus the only 
appearances of knowledge which they had were founded 


upon groſs errors. Not once of them ever dreamed that 
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| Ahe autumn of Muſcovy might poſſibly be the ſpring of 
i another country, ſituated in an oppoſite climate: nor is 
| it long ſince the people at Moſcow were going to burn the 
lit + x ſecretary of a Perſian ambaſſador, who had foretold an 


| uſe of figures, but in all their computations made uſe of 
If little beads ſtrung upon braſs wires: they had no other 
manner of reckoning in their count inghouſes, nor even in 
the treaſury of the Czar 
' Their religion was, and ſtillis, that of the Greek church, 
intermized with many ſuperſtitious rites, to which they 
are the more ſtrongly attached in proportion as they are 
the more ridiculous, and their burden the more intolerable, 
Few Muſcovites would venture to eat a pigeon, becauſe 
the Holy Ghoſt is paintcd in the form of a dove. | hey 


times of abſtinence, they never preſumed to eat either 


their worſhip, and, next to them, the Czar and the Patri- 
arch. The authority of the laſt was as unbounded as the 
I people's ignorance. He pronounced ſentences of death, 
1 und inflicted the moſt cruel puniſhments, without any 
[i poſſi bility of an appeal from his tribunal. 'wice a-year 
he made a ſolemn proceſſion on horſeback, attended by 
all his clergy in order. The Czar, on foot, held the bridle 
of his horſe, and the people proſtrated themſelves before 

him in the ſtreets, as the Tartars do before their Grand 

Lama. Confeſſion was in uſe among them; but it was 

only in caſes of the greateſt crimes. In theſe abſolution 

was neceſſary, but not repentance. They thought them- 
| ſelves pure in the fight of God as ſoon as they received 
the benediction of their Papas. Thus they paſſed, with- 
out remorſe, from confeſſion to theft and murder; and 
what among other Chriſtians is a reſtraint from vice, with 
them was an encouragement to wickedneſs, On a faſt-day 
they would not even ve ntuce to diink milk; but on a feſ- 


. eclipſe of the ſun. They did not ſo much as know the WM 


regularly obſerved four lents in the year; and, during thole | 


eggs or milk. God and St Nicholas were the objects of ; 
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tival, maſters of families, prieſts, married women, and 
maids, would make no ſcruple to intoxicate themſelves 
with brandy. However, there were religious diſputes among 


them as well as in other countries; but their greateſt con- 


troverſy was, whether laymen ſhould make the ſign of the 
croſs with two fingers or with three One Jacob Nurſoff, 
in the preceding reign, had raiſed a ſedition in Aſtracan 
about this very quarrel. There were even ſome fanatics 
among them, as there are in thoſe civilized nations where 
every one is a theologian; and Peter, who always carried 
juſtice to the extreme of cruelty, cauſed ſome of theſe 
wretched creatures, who were called Volko-jeſuits, to be 
committed to the flames. 

The Czar, in his vaſt dominions, had many other ſub- 
jets who were not Chriſtians. The Tartars, inhabiting 
the weſtern coaſts of the Caſpian ſea and the Palus Mzoris, 
were Mahometans; 
Samoides, who iy towards the Frozen ſea, were ſavages, 
ſome of whom were idolaters, and others had not the 
leaſt knowledge of a God; and yet the Swedes, who 
were ſent prifoners among them, were better pleaſed 
with their manners than with thoſe of the ancient Muſ- 
covites. 

Peter Alexiowitz had received an education that tend» 
ed ſtill more to increaſe the barbarity of this part of the 
world. His natural diſpoſition led him to careſs ſtrangers 
before he knew what advantages he might derive from their 
acquaintance. Le Fort, as hath been already obſerved, 
was the firſt inſtrument he employed to change the face 
of affairs in Muſcovy. His mighty genius, which a barba- 


rous education had hitherto checked, but not deſtroyed, 


broke forth all of a ſudden. He reſolved to be a man, to 
command men, and to create a new nation. Many princes 
before him had renounced crowus, wearied out with the 
intolerable load of public affairs; but no man had ever 


diveſted himſelf of the royal character 2 in order to 3 
D 3 
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the art of governing better: this was a ſtretch of heroiſm 
which was reſerved for Peter the Great alone. 

He left Muſcovy in 1698, having reigned as yet but 
two years, and went to Holland, diſguiſed under a com- 
mon name, as if he had been a menial' ſervant of that 
ſame Mr le Fort whom he ſent in quality of ambaſſailur 


extraordinary to the States-general. As ſoon as he ari1- 


ved at Amſterdam he enrolled his name among the ſhip- 
wrights of the admiralty of the Indies, and wrought in 


the yard like the other mechanics. At his leiſure hours 


he learned ſuch parts of the mathematics as are uſeful to 


a prince, fortification, navigation, and the art of drawing | 


plans. He went into the workmen's ſhups, and examin<d 
all their manufactures : nothing could eſcape his obſerva- 
tion. From thence he paſſed over into England, where, 


having perfected himſelf in the art of ſhip-building, he 


returned to Holland, carefully obſerving every thing that 
might turn to the advantage of his country. At laſt, after 


two years of travel and labour, to which no man but bimtelf 


would have willingly ſubmitted, he again made his appear- 
ance in Muſcovy, with all the arts of Europe in his train. 
Artiſts of every kind followed him in abundance. Then 
were ſeen, for the firſt time, large Ruſhan ſhips in the Bal- 
tic, and on the Black fea and the occan. Stately buildings, 
of a regular architecture, were raiſed among the Ruſſian 
huts. He founded colleges, academies, printing houſes, 
and libraries. The cities were brought under a regular po- 
lice : the clothes and cuſtoms of the people were gradually 
changed, though not without ſome difficulty, and the Mut- 
covites learned, by degrees, the true nature of a ſocial ſtatc, 
Even their ſuperſtitious rites were aboliſhed ; the dignity 
of the Patriarch was ſuppreſſed 3 and the Czar declared 
himſelf the head of the church. This laſt enterpriſe, which 


would have coſt a prince leſs abſolute than Peter both his 


throne and his life, ſucceeded almoſt without oppoſition 
and inſured to him the ſucceſs of all his other innovations. 
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After having humbled an ignorant and a barbarous 
cleryy, he ventured to make a trial of inſtructing thew, 
though by that means he ran the riſque of rendering them 
formidable; but he was too conſcious of his own power 
to entertain any apprehenfion from that quarter. He 
cauſed philoſophy and theology to be taught in the ſew 
monatſterics that ſti]! remained. True it is, this theology {| 
ſtill favours of that barbarous period in which Peter civi- . 
lized his people. A gentleman of undoubted veracity 
aſſured me that he was preſent at a public diſputations | 
where the point of controverſy was, Whether the practice | it ? 
of ſmoking tobacco was a ſin? The reſpondent alleged, TION 
That it was lawful to pet drunk with brandy, but not to | 
ſmoke; becauſe the holy Scripture ſaith, © That that which | 
proccedeth out of the mouth defileth a man, and that 9 
which entereth into it doth not deſile him.“ 4 

The monks were not fatisbed with this reformation. N 
Hardly hari the Czar ercted his printing-houſes when 1 
theſe pious drones made uſe of them to publiſh declama- $3 
tions againſt their Sovereign. One of them athrmed in | 
print that Peter was Antichriſt; and his arguments were, | 
that he deprived the living of their beards, and allowed 
the dead to be diſſected in his academy. But another monk, 1 
who had a- mind to make his fortune, refuted this book, 3: 8a 
and proved that Peter could not be Antichriſt, becauſe 4+ 
the number 666 was not to be found in his name. The 
. libeller was broke upon the wheel, and the author of the 
refutation was made biſhop of Rezan. 

3 The reformer of Muſcovy cuacted a very wholeſome 
e, law, the want of which reflects diſgrace upon many civi« 
„lied nations. By this law, no man engaged in the ſervice 
of the ſtate, no citizen eſtabliſhed in trade, and eſpecial- 
ly no minor, was allowed to retire into a convent. 

10 Peter knew of what infinite conſequence it was to pre- 
n. vent uſeful ſubjects from conſecrating themſelves to idle- 
Beſs, and to hinder young people from diſpoſing of their 
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liberty at an age when they are incapable of diſpoſing 
of the leaſt part of their patrimony, This law, however, 
ſo plainly calculated for the general intereſt of mankind, 
is daily eluded by the induſtry of the monks; as if they, 
forſooth, were gainers by peopling their convents at the 
Expenſe of their country. 
be Czar not only ſubjected the church to the ſtate, 
after the example of the Turkiſh emperors, but, what was 
a more maſierly ſtroke of policy, he difſolved a militia of 
much the ſame nature with that of the janizaries : and 
what the Sultans had attempted in vain he accompliſh- 
ed in a ſhort time: he diſbanded the Ruſſian janizaries, 
who were called Strelits, and who kept the Czars in ſub- 
jection. Theſe troops, more formidable to their maſters 
than to their neighbours, conſiſted of about thirtythouſaud 
foot, one half of which remained at Moſcow, while the 
other 'was ſtationed upon the frontiers. The pay of a 
ſtrelits was no more than four rubles a-year; but this 
deficiency was amply compenſated by privileges and ex- 
tortions. Peter at firſt formed a company of foreigners, 
among whom he enrolled his own name, and did not think 
it below him to begin the ſervice in the character of a 
drummer, and to perform the, duties of that mean office; 
10 ͤ much did the nation ſtand in need of examples! By 
degrees he became an officer. He gradually raiſed new re- 
giments; and, at laſt, finding himſelf maſter of a woll- 
diſciplined army, he broke the ſtrelits, who durſt not dit- 
obey | 
The cavalry were nearly the ſame with that of Poland 
or France, when this laſt kingdom was no more than an 
aſſemblage of fiefs. The Ruſſian gentlemen mounted horſe 
at their own expenſe, and fought without diſcipline, and 
ſometimes without any other arms than a ſabre or a bow, 
incapable of obeying, and confequently of conquering. 
Peter the Great taught them to obey, both by the er- 
ample he ſet them, and by the puniſhments he inſlictcd; 
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for he ſerved in the quality of a ſoldier and ſubaltern of- 
ficer, and as Czar he ſeverely puniſhed the boyards, that 
is, the gentlemen, who pretended that it was the privi- 
lege of their order not to ſerve but by their own conſent. 
He eſtabliſhed a regular body to ſerve the artillery, and 
took five hundred belts from the churches to found can- 
non. In the year 1714 he had thirteen thouſand braſs, 
cannon. He likewiſe formed ſome troops of dragoons, a 
kind of militia very ſuitable to the genius of the Muſco- 
vites, and to the ſize of their horſes, which are ſmall, 
In 1738 the Ruſſians bad thirty regiments of dragoons, 
conſiſting of a thouſand men each, and well accoutered. 


He likewiſe eſtabliſhed the Ruſſian huſſars; and had 


even a ſchool of engineers, in a country where, betore 
his time, no one underſtood the elements of geometry. 
He was himſelf a good engineer ; but his chief excel- 
lence lay in his knowledge of naval affairs: he was an 
able ſea-captain, a ſkilful pilot, a good failor, an expert 
ſhipwright; and his knowledge of theſe arts was the more 
meritorious, as he was born: with a great dread of the 
water. In his youth he eould not paſs over a bridge with« 


out trembling: on all theſe occaſions he cauſed the 


wooden windows of his coach to be ſhut ; but of this con- 


ſtitutional weakneſs he ſoon got the better by his courage 


and reſolution: | e 
He cauſed a beautiful harbour to be built at the mouth 


of the Tanais, near Aſoph, in which he propoſed to keep 


a number of gallies; and ſome time after, thinking that 
theſe veſſels, ſo long, light, and flat, would probably ſue- 
ceed in the Baltic, he had upwards of three hundred of 
them built at his favourite city of Peterſburg. He ſhow- 
ed his ſubjects the method of building ſhips with fir only, 
and. taught them the art of navigation, He had even 


learned ſurgery, and, in a cafe of neceſſity, has been 


known to tap a dropfical perſon. * He was well verſed in 
mechanics, and inſtructed the artiſts. | N 
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Tndeed the revenue of the Czar, when compared to the 
immenſe extent of his dominions, was very inconſiderable. 
It never amounted to four and twenty millions of our 
money, reckoning the mark at about fifty livres, as we 
do to day, though perhaps we may do otherwiſe to-mor- 
row. But a man may always be accounted rich, who has it 
in his power to accompliſii great undertakings. It is not 
the ſcarcity of money that weakens a ſtate; it is the want 
of hands, and of men of abilities. 

Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the women are fruitful and the 
men robuſt, is far from being populous. Peter himſelf, 
in civilizing his dominions, unhappily contributed to their 
.depopulation. Frequent levies in his wars, which were 
long unſucceſsful; nations tranſported from the coaſts of 
the Caſpian ſea to thoſe of the Baltic, deſtroyed by ſa- 
tigue, or cut off by diſeaſes ; three-fourths of the Mut- 
covite children dying of the ſmall-pox, which is more dan- 
gerous in thoſe climates than in any other: in a word, 


the melancholy eſſects of a government ſavage for a | 


long time, and evea barbarous in its policy ; to all theſe 
cauſes it is owing, that in this country, comprehending ſo 
great a part of the continent, there are ſtill vaſt deſerts, 
Ruſſia, at preſeut, is ſuppoſed to contain five hundred 
thouſand families of gentlemen; two hundred thouſand 
lawyers; ſomething more than five millions of citizens and 
_ peaſants who pay a fort of tax; ſix hundred thouſand 
men who live in the provinces conquered from the Swedes; 
the Coſſacks in the Ukraine, and the Tartars that are 
ſubje& to Muſcovy, do not exceed two millions. In fine, 
it appears that in this immenſe country, there are not 
above fourteen millions of men, that is, a little more than 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of France. 

While Peter was employed in changing the laws, the 
manners, the-militia, and the very face of his country, he 
likewiſe refolved to increaſe his greatneſs, by encouraging 

commerce, which at once-conſtitutes the riches of a pais 
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Iticular ſtate, and contributes to the intereſt of the world 
in general. He reſolved to make Ruſſa the centre of trade 
between Aſia and Europe, He determined to join the 
Duna, the Volga, and the Tanais, by canals. of which he 
drew the plans, and thus to open a new paſſage from the 
£19 Baltic to the F uxine and Caſpian ſeas, and from theſe ſeas 


—_— TY t 
FF ©  w-* 


* 


to the Northern ocean. 

The port of Archangel, frozen up for nine months in 
the year, and which could not be entered without ma- 
king a long and dangerous circuit, he did not think ſuf- 
ficiently commodions. From the year 10% he had form- 
ed a deſign of building a port upon the Baltic ſea, that 
ſhould become the magazine of the North, and of raiſing 
a city that ſhould prove the capital of his empire. 

He was alrcady attempting to find out a north-eatt paſs 
ſage to China; and the manufaRures of Pekin and Varis 
were deſigned. to embelliſh his new city. 


A road ſeven hundred and fifty- -four verſts long, runs 


ning through marſhes that were to be drained, led from 
Moſcow to his new city. Moſt of theſe projects were exe- 
cuted by his own hands; and the two FEmpreſſes, who 
ha ve ſueceſſively followed him, have even improved upon 
his ſchemes, when they were practible, and abandoned 
none but ſuch as it was impoſüble to accompliſh, 

He was always travelling up and down his dom:nions, 
as much as his wars would allow him; but he travelled 
like a legiſlator and natural philoſopher, examining Na- 
ture every where, endeavour:ny to correct or perfect her; 
founding with his own hands the depth of ſeas and 
nvers ; repairing ſluices, viſiting docks, cauſing mines to 
be ſearched for, aſſay ing metals, ordering accurate plans 
to be drawn, in the execution of which he himſelf aſſiſted. 

He built, upon a very wild and uncultivated ſpot, the 
imperial city of Peterſburgh, which now contains ſixty 
thouſand houſes, and is the reſidence of a ſplendid cour 
where all the refined pleaſures are known and enjoye 
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He built the harbour of Cronſtad on the Neva, and St 
Croix on the frontiers of Perſia. erected orts on the 
Urkraine and in Siberia; eſtabliched offices of admiralty 
at Archangel, Peterſburg, Aſtracan, and Aſoph; founded 
arſenals and built and endowed hofpitals. All his own 
houſes were mean, and executed in a bad taſte; but he 
ſpared no expenſes n rendering the public buildings grand 
and magnificent | | 
Phe ſciences, which in other countries have been the 


duſtry, imported into Ruſſia in full perfection 


of Paris and London 
Hermannuſes, the Bernouilles, and the celebrated Wolf, 


a man who excelled in every branch of philoſaphy, were 
all invited and brought to Peterſburgh at a great expenſe. | 
This academy ſtill iubſiſts; and the Muſcovites, at length, 


have philofophers of their own nation. 


He obliged the young gentry to travel for improvement | 


and to bring back into Ruſha the politeneſs of foreign 


countries; and I have ſeen ſome young Ruſſians who were | 


men of genius and of knowledge Thus it was that a 
ſingle man changed the ſace of the greateſt empire in the 


univerſe. lt is, however, a ſhocking reflection, that this | 


reformer of mankind ſhould have been deticient in that 
firſt of all virtues, the virtue of humanity. Brutality in 
his pleaſures, f-cocity in his manners, and cruelty in his 
puniſhmeats, jutlied the luſtre of ſo many virtues. He ci- 
vilized his ſubjects, and yet himſelf remained a barba- 
rian. He would iometimes, with his own hands, execute 
ſentences of death upon the unhappy criminals; and, 
in the midſt of a revel, would ſhow his dexterity in cutting 
Hoff heads. There are princes in Africa who, with their 
en hands, ſhed the blood of their ſubjects; but theſe 
<ings are always deteſted as barbarians. The death of 


- fon, whom he ought to have corrected, or at molt di- 
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Book I. OF CHARLES: XII. 61 
inherited, would render the memory of Peter the object of 
W univerſal hatred, were it not that the great and many 
bleſßogs he beſtowed upon his ſubjects were almoſt ſuſ- 
W ficient to excuſe his cruelty to his own offspring 

uch was the Czar beter; and kis great projets were 
little more than in embryo when he joined the kings of 
2 Polard and Denmark againſt a child whom they all de- 


HJ piſed. he founder of the Ruſſian empire was ambitious 
ol being a conquctor; and ſach he thought he might ea- 
ſily become by th&proſecution of a war which. being en- 
A tered into with ſo niuch prudence, could not fail, he 1ma» 
g gincd, of proving advantageous to his ſubjects. The art 
Jof war was a new art, which it was neceilary to teach his 
people. | h 
zefides. he wanted a port on the eaſt fide of the Baltic, 
to facilitate the execution of all his ſchemes. He wanted 
the province of Ingria. which lyes to the north-eaſt of 
Livonia. The Swedes were in pofſeſſion of it, and from 
them he reſolved to take it by force, His predeceſſors 
bad had claims upon Ingria, Eſthonia, and Livonia; 
and the preſent ſeemed a favourable opportunity for revi- 


Ning theſe claims, which had lain buried for a hundred 
f fears, and had been cancelled by the ſanction of treaties, 
Ine therefore made a league with the King of Poland to 
> Wvreſt from young Charles XII. all the territorics that are 
© Founded by the Gulf of Finland, the Baltic ſca, Po- 
x and, and Muſcovy. 
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A. ſudden and furpriſing _ in ae e, o ener Ne 1 

| :nhieen Years of Age he under ts a, ene 
ee and Muſcovy: ſiniſges tbe grit Sod is fel 
Weeks : with eight Thouſand Swedes dc feats 5 Th e 

Ruſſians; and then penetrates into Poland. ger 1 

of Poland, and its Form of Government CBA vs ; a | 
ſeveral battles ; becomes Maſter of Poland, ue e he prepares 


to nominate a King. 


N this manner did three powerful ee Memes 
the infancy of Charles XII. The news of Fg of dd 
rations {truck the Swedes with conſternation, anc «7 . 
the council. All the great generals were now dead : an 
every thing was to be feared under the reign Ban * 
king, who had hitherto given no very favourab 4 je 
Gong of his character. He hardly ever aſliſted at the 
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eil; and when he did, it was only to fit croſs-tegged on 
the table, abſent, inattentive, and .feemingly regardleſs- 
of every thing that paſſed. | 
© The council happened to hold a deliberation in his 
£1 preſence concerning the dangerous ſituation of affairs. 
dome of the members propoſed to avert the ſtorm by ne- 
gotiations, when all on a ſudden Charles roſe with an air 
of gravity and aſſurance, like a man of ſuperior conſe- 
quence who has choſen his fide : Gentlemen, (faid he), 
am reſolved never to begin an unjuſt war, nor ever to 
I finith a juſt one but by the deſtruction of my enemies. 
My reſolution is fixed. I will attack the firſt that ſhall 
declare againſt me; and, after having conquered him, I 
hope 1 ſhall be able to ſtrike terror into the re.” All the 
old counſcllors were aſtoniſhed at this declaration, and 
Y looked at one another, without daringto reply. Agreeably 
ſurpriſed to find their king poſſeſſed of ſuch noble ſenti- 
ments, and, aſhamed to be lets ſanguine in their expecta- 
tions than him, they received his orders for the war with 
J admiration. | fe Kg 
They were ſtil} more ſurpriſed when they ſaw him at 
a- once bid adieu to the moſt innocent amuſements of youth. 
ſix The moment he began to make preparations for the war 
he entered on a new courſe of life, from which he never 
n Mafterwards deviated in one iingle inſtance. Pull of the 


- ak 
- 


1% idea of Alexander and Cœſar, he propoſed to imitate thoſe. 


res two conquerors in every thing but their vices. No longer 
did he indulge himſelf in magnificence, ſports, and recre- 
ations : he reduced. his table to the moſt rigid frugality. 


ace He had formerly been fond of gaiety and dreſs; but from 
pa-Ithat time he was never clad otherwiſe than a common 
mee 


ſoldier. He was ſuppoſed to have entertained a paſſion 


andMfor a lady of his court: whether there was any founda- 


tion for this ſuppoſition, certain it is, he ever aſter re- 
nounced all commerce with women not only for fear of 
being governed by them, but likewiſe to tet an example 
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64 
of continence to his ſoldiers, whom he reſolved to confine 
within the ſtricteſt diſcipline: perhaps too from the vani— 
ty of being thought the only king that could conquer a 
paſſion fo difficult to be overeome, He likewiſe determi- 
ned to abſtain from wine during the reſt of his life some 
people have told me, that his only reaſon for taking this 
reſolution was to ſubdue his vicious inclinations in every 
thing, and to add one virtue more to thote he already pot- | 
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ſeſſed; but the greater number have aſſured me, that it 


was to punith himſelf for a riot he had committed, and } 
an affront he had offered to a lady at table, even in pre- 
ſence of the Quten- mother. 
nation of his own conduct, and this abſtinence which he 


If that be true. this condem- 


impoted upon himſelt during the remainder of his life, is 
a ſpecies of heroiſm no lefs worthy of admiration. 
He began by aſſuring the Duke of Holſtein, his brother- 


in- law. of a ſpeedy ailiſtance 


Eight thouſand men were 


immediately ſent into Pomerania, a province bordering 


upon Holſtein, in order to enable the Duke to make 
head againſt the Danes 


The Luke indeed had need of 


them: his dominions were already laid waſte, the caſtle of 
Gottorp taken, and the city of | onningen preſſed by an 
obſtinate ſicge, to which the King of Denmark came in 
perſon, in order to enjoy a conqueſt which he held to be 


certain. 


flame, On one ſide the Saxon troops of the King of Þo- 
land, thoſe of Brandenburg, Wolfenbuttle, and Heſle-Cal 


This ſpark began to throw the empire into a 


ſel, advanced to join the Danes. On the other. the king 
of Sweden's eight thouſand men, the troops of Hanove 
and Zell, and three Dutch regiments, came to the alli 
ance of the Duke. While the little country of Holſtei 
was thus the theatre of war, two ſquadrons, the one irc 
England, and the other from Holland, appeared in thi 


Baltic. 'Vheie two ſtates were guarantees of the treaty 0 


Altena, which the Danes had broke, and were eayer i 
alliſt the Duke of Holſtein, becauſe it was for the intereWody of 
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of their trade to check the growing power of the King of 
Bl Denmark. They knew, that ſhould he once becomę ma- 
ſter of the Sound, he would impoſe the moſt rigorous laws 
A upon the commercial nations, as ſoon as he ſhould be able 
to do it with impunity. This conſideration has long in- 
daced the Englith and the Dutch to maintain, as much 
as they can, a balance of power between the princes of 
the North. They joined the young King of Sweden, who 
ſeemed to be in danger of being cruthed by ſuch a power- 
ful combination of enemies, and aſſiſted him for the very 
ſame reaſon that the others attacked him; namely, be- 
cauſe they thought him incapable of defending himſelf. 
| He was taking the diverſion of boar-hunting when he 
received the news of the axons having invaded Livonia. 
This paſtime he enjoyed ia a manner equally new and 
„dangerous. 
Ded ſticks, with which the hunters defended themſelves be- 
g bind a vet (ſtretched between two trees. A boar of a huge 


e Wiize came full againſt the King, who, after a long ſtruggle, 


}f Wby the help of the net and ſtick, levelicd him with the 
of Meround. It muſt be acknowledged, that in reading of ſuch 
in adventures as theſe, in conſidering the ſurpriſing ſtrength 
in of King Auyuſtus, and reviewing the travels of the Czar, 
we are al:noſt tempted to think that we live iu the times 
of Hercules and Theſcus, 


a[W}May, new ſtyle, in the year 100, and left stockholm, 
inghhrhither he never returned. An innumerable company 
verlot people attended him to the port of Carelſcrcon, offer- 


vith their tears, and expreſſing their admiration of his 
virtue. Before he left Sweden, he eſtabliſhed at Stock- 
holm a council of defence, compoſed of ſeveral ſenators, 
ho were to take care of whatever concerned the navy, 
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No other weapons were uſed but tharp-point- _ 


Charles ſet out for his firſt compaign on the 8th day of | 


ing up their prayers for his ſafety, bedewing the ground 


the army, and the fortifications of the country The 
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thing beſides, in the intericr government of the kingdom. 
Having thus ſettled the adminiſtration of public affairs 
and freed his mind from every other care, he devoted him 
ſelf entirely to war. His fleet conſiſted of three-and-forty 


veſſels: that in which he failed, named the King Charles 


and the largeſt that had ever been ſeen, was a ſhip of a 


hundred and twenty guns. Count Piper, his firſt miniſter, 
General Renſchild, and the Count de Guiſcard the French“ 
ambaſſador in Sweden, embarked along with him. HeE 
joined the ſquadrons of the allies. The Danith fleet de- 
clincd the combat, and gave the three combined fleets an 
opportunity of approaching ſo near to Copenhagen asg, 


to throw ſome bombs into it. 


Certain it is, it was the King himſelf that firſt propoſeds 
to General Renſchild to make a deſcent, and to belicgeh 
Copenhagen by land, while it ſhould be blocked-up b 


tea. Rent:child was ſurpriſed to receive a propoſal, that 
diſcovered as much prudence as courage, from ſuch : 
young and unexperienced-prince. Every thing was ſoo 


got ready for the deſcent. Orders were given for the em- 
barkation of five thouſand men, who lay upon the coaſt} 


of Sweden, and who were joined to the troops they ha 


on board. The King quitted his large ſhip, aud went in 


to a frigate, and they then began to diſpatch towards the 
ſhore three hundred grenadiers in ſmall ſhallops. Among 
the ſhallops were ſome flat-bottomed boats that carried 
the faſcines, the chevaux de frize, and the inſtruments of 
the pioneers. Five hundred choſen men followed in other 
ſhallops. Laſt of all came the King's men of war, wit 


two Engliſh and two Dutch frigates, which were to favouy 


the landing of the troops under cover of their cannon. 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is ſituated in the 
Ie of Zealand, in the midſt of a beautiful plain, baving 
the Sound on ihe north-weſt, and on the eaſt the Þaltic 
where the King of Sweden then lay. At the unexpecte' 
movement of the veſſels, which threatened a deſcent, it 
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; inhabitants were ſtruck with conſternation. Alarmed at 
the inactivity of their own fleet, and the motion of the 
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WM $wedith ſhips, they looked round with terror, to obſerve 


where the ſtorm would fall. Charles's fleet ſtopped over 


. againſt Humblebeck, within ſeven miles of Copenhagen. 


In that place the Danes immediately drew -up their caval- 
ry. Their foot were poſted behind thick intrenchments; 
and what artillery they-could hring thither was pointed 
againſt the Swedes. . | 


The King then quitted his frigate, to throw himſelf in- 


to the firſt ſhallop, at the head of his guards. The French 
ambaſlador being always at his fide, Sir, ſaid the King 
to him, in Latin, (for he would never ſpeak French), 
you have no quarrel with the Danes, you need go no far- 
ther, if you pleaſe?” Sir, (anſwered the Count de Guiſ- 


card, in French), the King my maſter hath ordered me 


to attend your Majefty. I hope you will not this day ba- 
nith me from your court, which never before appeared fo 


ſplendid. So ſaying, he gave his hand to the King, who 


leaped into the.ſhallop, whither he was followed by Count 
Piper and the ambaſſador. Thev advanced-under ſhelter 
of the cannon of the ſhips that favoured the landing. 
The ſmall boats were ſtill about three hundred paces from. 
the ſhore. Charles, impatient to land, jumped into the 
ſea, ſword in hand, the water reaching, above his waiſt, 


His miniſters, the French ambaſſador, the officers and 
ſoldiers, immediately followed his example, and marched. 
up to the ſhore, amidſt a ſhower of muſket-ſhot from the. 


enemy. The King, who had never in his life before heard a. 


diſcharge of muſkets loaded with ball, aſked Major Stuart, 
who ſtood next him, what meant that whiſtling which he. 


heard ? © It is the noiſe ofthe muſket-balls,which they fire 


upon you,” replied the Major. Very well, (ſays the. 
King); henceforward that ſhall bemy muſic.” At that in- 
ſtant the Major received a ſhot in his thoulder, and a lieu- 


tenant on the other fide of him fell dead at his feet. 
5 E * 
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It is uſual for troops that are attacked in their trenches 
to be beat; becauſe the aſſailants have always an impe- 
tuoſity of courage which the defenders cannot have; and 
beſides, to wait for the enemy in our lines is frequently 
à confeſhon of our own weakneſs, and of their ſuperiority, 
The. Daniſh horſe and foot took to their heels after a 


feeble reſiſtance. The King having become maſter of their 
intrenchments, fell upon his knces to return thanks to | 
God for the firſt ſucceſs of his arms. He forthwith cauſed | 
redoubts tobe raiſed towards the town, and himſelf mack- 
ed out the place for the encampment. Meanwhile he ſent | 
back his veſſels to Schonen, a port of Sweden bordering | 


upon Copenhagen, for a reinforcement of nine thouſand 
men. Every thing conſpired to favour the ardour of 


Charles's courage. The nine thouſand men were upon | 


the ſhore ready to embark, and next day a favourable 


wind brought them ſafe to the place of their deſtination. | 


All this paſſed within fight of the Daniſh fleet, who 
durſt not venture to advance Copenhagen, ſtruck with 


terror, immediately ſent deputies to the King. beſceching 
him not to bombard the city. He received them on horſe- | 


back, at the head of his regiment of guards; and the de- 


puties fell upon their knees before him. He exacted from 


thecitizens four hundred thoutand rixdollars, command- 
ing them, at the ſame time, to ſupply his camp with all 


kind of proviſions, for which he aſſured them they ſhould | 
be honeſtly paid. They brought the proviſions, becaule | 


they durſt not diſobey; but they little expected that con- 


querors would condeſcend to pay for them; and thoſe 
who brought them were ſurpriſed to find that they were | 


generouſly and inſlantly paid, even by the meaneſt ſoldier 
in the army. There had loug prevailed amongthe Swediſh 
troops a ſtrict diſcipline, which had greatly contributed 
to the ſucceſs of their arms; and the King rendered it ſtill 
more rigid. No ſoldier durſt refuſe to pay for what he 
kad bought, ſtill leſs to go a plundering, nor even 10 
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much as to go out of the camp. What is more, he would 1 
not allow his troops, after a victory, to ſtrip the bodies | 14 
of the dead until they had obtained his per miſſion; and 1/80 
he eafily brought them to the obſervance of this injunc- 1 
tion. Prayers were regularly ſaid in his camp twice a- day, Wins. 
at ſeven in the morning and four in the afternoen x, and 13:4 
be never failed to attend them himſelf, in orden vive \ "RU 
his ſoldiers an example of piety. as well as valo His 0 
camp, which was better regulated than Copenhagen, had 1 
every thing in abundance; the pleaſants chuſing muell 5108 | 
rather to ſell their proviſions to their enemies the Swedes 1 

than to the Danes, who did not pay them fo well. Even 4 
te citizens were more than once obliged to come to the 4 IB 
YI 3wediſh camp to purchaſe thoſe proviſions which they "al 
could not find in their own markets. | | 4 
The King of Denmark was then in Holſtein, whither # 
he ſeemed to have gone for no other purpoſe than to raiſe | 
the ſiege of Tonningen. He ſaw the Baltic covered with 
the enemy's (hips, and a young conqueror already maſter 
of Zealand, and juſt upon the point of taking poſſeſſion of 
his capital. He cauſed an edict to be publiſhed through- 
1 out all his dominions, promiſing liberty to every one that "1 
- ſhould take up arms againſt the Swedes. This declara- 
tion was of great weight in a country which was formerly 
4 WM free, but where all the peaſants, and even many of the 
c FI citizens, are now-a-days ſlaves. Charles ſent word to the 
King of Denmark, that his only intention in making war 
ſe ¶ was to oblige him to come to a peace; and that he muſt 
re either reſolve to do juſtice to the Duke of Holſtein, or ſee 
er © Copenhagen levelled with the ground, and his dominions 
h laid waſte with fire and ſword. The Dane was too hap- 
-d Wpy in having to do with a conqueror who valued himſelf 
ill on his regard to juſtice. A congreſs was held in the 1 
ze town of Travendal, which lies on the frontiers of Hol - FBI 
to Witein. The King of Sweden would not allow the negoti- „ 
ations to be protracted by the arts of miniſters; but de- 
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termined to have the treaty finiſhed with the ſame rapidi- 
ty with which he had made his deſcent upon Zealand. In 
effect, a peace was concluded on the zth of Auguſt, to the 
advantage of the Duke of Holſtein, who was indemnified 


for all the expenſes of the war, and delivered from oppret- | 


non. he King of Sweden, fully ſatisfied with having ſuc- 


coure? is ally, and humbled his enemy, would accept of 


nothing, or himſelf. Thus Charles XII. at eighteen years 
of age, began and finiſhed-this war in leſs than fix weeks. 


ExaCtly,at the ſame time the King of Poland inveſted | 
Riga, the capital of Livonia; and the Czar was advancing | 


on the eaſt, at the head of near an hundred thouſand men. 
Riga was defended bythe old Count d'Alberg, a Swedith 


general, who, at the age of eighty, joined all the fire of | 
youth to the experience of ſixty campaigns. Count Flem- | 
ming, afterwards miniſter of Poland, a man of diſtinguifhed | 


abilities as well in the field as the cabinet, and Patkul the 
Livonian, puſhed the ſiege with great vigour, under the 


direction of the King; but notwithſtanding ſeveral ad- 


vantages which the beſtegers had gained, the experience 
of old Count d'Alberg baffled all their efforts, and the 
King of Poland began to deſpair of being able to take the 
town. At laſt he laid hold of an honourabie pretext for 


railing the ſiege. Riga was full of merchant-goods belong- | 


ing to the Dutch. Ihe States-general ordered their am- 
baſſador at the court of Auguſtus to repreſent the matter 
to his Majeſty, The King of Poland did not long refill 
their importunities, and agreed to raiſe the ſiege rather 
than occaſion the leaſt damage to his allies, who were uot 
greatly ſurpriſed at this ſtretch of complaiſance, to the 
real cauſe of which they were no ſtrangers, | | 

Ihe only thing that Charles had now to do, towards 
the finiſhing of his firſt campaign, was to march againſt 
bis rival in glory, Peter Alexiowitz. He was the more 
_ exaſperated azainſt him, as there were ſtill at Stockholm 
three Muſcovite ambaſſadors, who had lately ſworn to the 
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renevn, who were iolable peace. Poſſeſſed as he was him- 
ſelf of the mor 1ncorruptible integrity, he could not con- 
ceive how a legiſlator, like the Czar, ſhould make a jeſt 


of what ought to be held fo ſacred. The young prince, 


whoſe ſenſe of honour was extremely refined, never ima- 
cined that there could be one ſyſtem of morality for kings, 
and another for private perſons. The Emperor of Muſ- 


covy had juſt publiſhed a manifeſto, which he kad muck - 


better have ſuppreſſed. He there alleged, as the reaſon 
of the war, the little reſpect that had been ſhewn him 
when he went incognito to Riga, and the extravagant 
prices his ambaſſadors had been obliged to pay for pro- 
viſions. Such were the mighty injuries for which lie 1 ra- 
vaged Ingria with eighty thouſand men! 

At the head of this great army he appeared before 
Narva, on the 1ſt of October, a ſcaſon mere ſevere in that 
climate than the month of January is at Paris, The Czar, 
who in ſuch weather would ſometimes ride poſt for fovr 
hundred leagues to ſee a mine or a canal, was not more 
ſparing of his troops than of himſelf. He knew, moreover, 
that the Swedes, ever ſince the time of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, could make war in the depth of winter as well as 
in ſummer; and he wanted to accuſtom the Ruſſians like- 
wiſe to forget all diſtinction of ſeaſons, and to render them, 
one day, equal to the Swedes. Thus, i in a time when froſt 
and ſnow compel other nations in more temperate climates 


to agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, the Czar Peter beſieged 


Narva, within thirty degrees of the pole, and Charles XII. 
advanced to its relief. The Czar was no ſooner arrived 


before the place than he immediately put in practice what 


he had learned in his travels He marked out his camp, 
fortified it on all fides, raiſed redoubts at certain diſtances, 
and opened the trenches himſelf. 


by the Nen officers, As for hitalelf, he had no other 
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He had given the com- 
mand of his troops to the Duke de Croix, a German, and 
an able general, but who at that time was little afiſted 
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. termined to have the treaty finiſhed with the ſame rapidi- 
ty with which he had made his deſcent upon Zealand. In 
effect, a peace was concluded on the-5th of Auguſt, to the 
advantage of the Duke of Holſtein, who was indemnified 
or all the expenſes of the war, and delivered from oppręſ- 
non. The King of Sweden, fully ſatisfied with having ſuc- 
coure” is ally, and humbled his enemy, would accept of 
nothii, or himſelf, Thus Charles XII. at eighteen years 
of age, began and finiſhed*this war in leſs than fix weeks. 
Exactly,at the ſame time the King of Poland inveſted 
Riga, the capital of Livonia; and the Czar was advancing 
on the eaſt, at the head of near an hundred thouſand men. 
Riga was defended by the old Count d'Alberg, a Swediſh 
general, who, at the age of eighty, joined all the fire of 
youth to the experience of ſixty campaigns. Count Flem- 
ming, afterwards miniſter of Poland, a man of diſtinguiſhed 
abilities as well in the field as the cabinet, and Patkul the 
Livonian, puſhed the ſiege with great vigour, under the 
direction of the King; but notwithſtanding ſeveral ad- 
vantages which the beſtegers had gained, the experience 
of old Count d'Alberg baffled all their efforts, and the 
King of Poland began to deſpair of being able to take the 
town. At laſt he laid hold of an honourabie pretext for 
raiſing the ſiege. Riga was full of merchant-goods belong- 
ing to the Dutch. The States-general ordered their am- 
baſſador at the court of Auguſtus to repreſent the matter 
to his Majeſty. The King of Poland did not long reſiſt 
their importunities, and agreed to raiſe the ſiege rather 
than occaſion the leaſt damage to his allies, who were uot 
greatly ſurpriſed at this ſtretch of complaiſance, to the 
real cauſe of which they were no ſtrangers, _ | 
The only thing that Charles had now to do, towards 
the finiſhing of his firſt campaign, was to march againſt 
his rival in glory, Peter Alexiowitz. He was the more 
_ exaſperated azainſt him, as there were (till at Stockholm 
three Muſcovite ambaſſadors, who had lately ſworn to the 
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renewal of an in aolable peace. Poſſeſſed as he was him - 
ſelf of the moſt 1ncorruptible integrity, he could not con- 
ceive how a legiſlator, like the Czar, ſhould make a jeſt 
of what ought to be held fo ſacred. The young prince, 
whoſe ſenſe of honour was extremely refined, never ima- 
gined that there could be one ſyſtem of morality for kings, 
and another for private perſons. The Emperor of Muſ- 
covy had juſt publiſhed a manifeſto, which he kad muck - 
better have ſuppreſſed. He there alleged, as the reaſon 
of the war, the little reſpect that had been ſhewn him 
when he went incognito to Riga, and the extravagant 
prices his ambaſſadors had been obliged to pay for pro- 
viſions. Such were the mighty injuries for which lie ra- 
vaged Ingria with eighty thouſand men! 

At the head of this great army he appeared before 
Narva, on the 1ſt of October, a ſeaſon mere ſevere in that 
climate than the month of January is at Paris. The Czar, 
who in ſuch weather would ſometimes ride poſt for four 
hundred leagues to ſee a mine or a canal, was not more 
ſparing of his troops than of himfelf. He knew, moreover, 
that the Swedes, ever ſince the time of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, could make war in the depth of winter as well as 
in ſummer; and he wanted to accuſtom the Ruſhans like- 
wiſe to forget all diſtinction of ſeaſons, and to render them, 


one day, equal to the Swedes. Thus, in a time when froſt 


and ſnow compel other nations in more temperate climates 
to agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, the Czar Peter beſieged 
Narva, within thirty degrees of the pole, and Charles &II. 
advanced to its relief The Czar was no ſooner arrived 
before the place than he immediately put in practice what 

he had learned in his travels He marked out his camp, 
fortified it on all fides, raiſed redoubts at certain diſtances, 
and opened the trenches himſelf. He had given the com- 
mand of his troops to the Duke de Croix, a German, and 
an able general, but who at that time was little aſliſted | 
by the Ruſſian officers, As for himſelf, he had no other 
E 4 
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rank in the army than that of a privateieutenant, He 
thereby gave an example of military obedience to his no- 
bility, hitherto unacquainted with diſcipline, and accu- 
ſtomed to march at the head of ill- armed flaves, without 
experience and without order. There was nothing ſtrange 
in ſeeing him who had turned carpenter at Amſterdam, 
in order to procure himſelf fleets, ſerve as lieutenant at 
Narva, to teach his ſubjects the art of war. 
The Muſcovites are ſtrong and indefatigable, and per- 
haps as courageous as the Swedes ;: but it requires time 
and diſcipline to render troops warlike and invincible, 
'The only regiments that could be depended upon were 
_ commanded by ſome German officers, but their number 
was very inconſiderable: the reſt were barbarians, forced 
from their foreſts, and covered with the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, ſome armed with arrows, and others with clubs : 
few of them had firelocks ; none of them had ever ſeen 
a regular ſiege; and there was not one good cannoneer in 
the whole army. An hundred and fifty cannon, which 
one would have thought muſt have ſoon reduced thelittle 
town of Narva toaſhes, were hardlyable to make a breach, 
while the artillery of the city mowed down at every diſ- 
charge whole ranks of the enemy in their trenches. Narva 
was almoſt without fortifications : the Baron de Hoorn, 
whocommanded there, had not a thouſand regular troops; 
and yet this immenſe army could not reduce it in ten weeks, 
It was now the 5th of November, when the Czar learned 
that the King of Sweden had crofſed the fea with two 
hundred tranſports, and was advancing to the relief of 
Narva. The >wedes were not above twenty thouſand 
ſtrong. The Czar had no-advantage but that of numbers. 
Far therefore from deſpiting his enemy, he employed every 
art in order to cruſh him. Not contented with eighty 
thouſand men, he reſolved to oppoſe to bim anotberarmy 
TH  Aflill, and to check his progreſs at every ſtep. He had al- 
SH r2cady given orders for the march, of about thirty thoulaud 
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men, who were advancing from Pleſkow. He then took 


a ſtep that would have rendered him contemptible, could 
a legiſlator who had performed ſuch great and glorivus 
actions incur that imputation. He left bis camp, where 
his preſence was neceſſary, to go in queſt of this new ar- 


my, which might have arrived well enough without him, 


and ſeemed by this conduct to betray his fear of engaging 
in his intrenchments a young and unexperienced prince 
who might come to attack him. | 3 
Be that as it will, he reſolved to ſhut up Charles XII. be- 
tween two armies. Nor was this all; a detachment of thirty 
thouſand men from the camp before Narva were potted 
at a league's diſtance from the city, directly in the King 
of Sweden's road: twenty thouſand ſtrelits were placed 
farther off upon the ſame road ; and five thouſand others. 
compoſed an advanced guard ; and he, muſt neceſſarily 
force his way through all theſe troops before he could. 
reach the camp, which was fortified with a rampart and 
double foſſe. The King of Sweden had landed at Per- 
naw, in the Gulf of Riga, with about ſixteen thouſand 


foot, and little more than four thouſand horſe. From. 


Pernaw he made a flying march to Revel, followed by all 
his cavalry, and only by four thouſand foot. He always 
marched in the van of his army, without walting for the 
rear. He ſoon found himſelf, with his eight thouſand men 
only, before the firſt poſts of the enemy. He immediately 
reſolved, without the leaſt heſitation, to attack them, one 
after another, before they could poſſibly learn with what 
a ſmall number they had to engage. The Muſcovites ſee- 
ing the Swedes come upon them, imagined they had a 
whole army to encounter. The advanced guard, conſiſt- 
ing of five thouſand men, poſted among rocks, a ſtation- 
where one hundred reſolute men might have ſtopped tht 
march of a large army, fled at their approach. The twen- 
ty thouſand men that lay behind them, perceiving the 
flight of their fellow-ſoldiers, took the alarm, and carried. 
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their terror and confuſion with them into the camp. All the 


poſts were carried in two days; and what upon other oc- 
caſions would have been reckoned three diſtinct victories, 
did not ret ard the King's march for the ſpace of one hour. 
He appeared then at laſt with his eight thouſand men, ex- 
hauſted by the ſatigues of ſo long a march before a camp of 
eighty thouſand Muſcovites, defended by a hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon; and, ſcarce allowing his troops any 
time for reſt, he inſtantly gave orders for the attack. 
The ſignal was two rockets, and the word in German, 
© With the aid of God.” A general officer having repre- 


ſented to him the greatneſs of the danger, What? (ſays 


he), do not you think that with my eight thouſand brave 
Swedes l may eaſily beat eighty thouſand Rufflans!“ But 
ſoon after, fearing' that what he had ſaid might ſavour 
too much of gaſeonade, he ran after the officer, And 
are not you (fays he) of the ſame opinion? Have not I a 
double advantage over the enemy? one, that their cavalry 


can be of no ſervice to them; the other, that the place 
being narrow, their number will only incommode them; 
and thus in reality I ſhall be ſtronger than they“ The 
officer did not care to differ from him; and thus they 
marched againſt the Muſcovites about mid-day, on the 


zoth of November 1900. | | 
As ſoon as their cannon had made a breach in their in- 


;frenchments, the Swedes advanced with ſcrewed bayonets, 


having a furious ſhower-of ſnow on their backs, which 
drove full in the face of the enemy. The Ruſſians ſuffer- 


ed themſelves to be ſlain for half an hour without flinch- 
ing. The King made his attack upon the right of the 


camp, where the Czar's quarters lay, hoping to come to 
à rencounter with him, as he did not know that he had 
gone in queſt of the forty thouſand men who were daily 
expected to arrive. At the firſt diſcharge of the enemy's 
muſkets he received a ſhot in his ncek; but as it was a ſpent 


ball, it lodged in the folds of his black neckcloth, and 
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did him no harm. His horſe was killed under bim. Mr 


de Spar told me, that the King mounted another horſe 
with great agility, ſaying, © Theſe fellows make me go thro? 
my exerciſe;” and continued to fight and give orders with 
the ſame preſence of mind. After an engagement of three 
hours the intrenchments were forced on all ſides. The 
King purſued the right of the enemy, as far as the river 
Narva, with his left wing; if we may be allowed to call 
by that name about four thouſand men, who were in pur- 
ſuit of near forty thouſand. The bridge broke under the 
fugitives, and the river was immediately filled with dead 
tatcaſſes. The reſt returned to their camp without know- 
ing whither they went, and finding ſome barracks, they 
took poſt behind them. There they defended themſelves 
for a while, as they were not able ro make their eſcape; 
but at laſt their generals Dolgorouky, Gollof kin, and 
Federowitz, ſurrendered themſelves to the King, and laid 
their arms at his feet; and while they were preſenting 
them to him, the Duke de Croi came up, and ſurrender- 
ed himſclf with thirty officers, 18 | 
Charles received all theſe priſoners of diſtinction with 
as much civility and politeneſs as if he had been paying 
them the honours of an entertainment in his own court. 
He detained none but the general officers : all the ſubal- 
terns. and common ſoldiers were diſarmed and conducted 
to the river Narva, where they were ſupplied with boats 
for paſſing over, and allowed to return to their own eoun- 
try. In the mean time night came on, and the right wing 
of the Muſcovites ſtill continued the fight. The Swedes 
had not loſt above fix hundred men. Eighteen thouſand 
Muſcovites had been killed in their intrenchments; many 
were drowned ; many had croſſed the river; and yet there 
ſtill remained in the camp a ſuſficient number to cut off 


the Swedes to the laſt man. But the loſs of battles is not 
ſo much owing to the number of the killed as to the 
timidity of thoſe who ſurvive. The King employed the 
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fmall remains of the day in ſeizing upon the enemy's artil- 
lery. He took poſſeſſion of an advantageons polt between 
the camp and the city, where he flept a few hours upon 
the ground, wrapt up in his cloak, intending, at day-break, 
to fall upon the left wing of the enemy, which was not 
yet entirely routed; but at two o'clock in the morning 
General Wade, who commanded that wing, having heard 
of the gracious reception the King had given to the other 
generals, and of his having diſmiſſed all the ſubaltern 
officers and ſoldiers, ſent a meſſenger to him, begging he 
would grant him the ſame favour The Conqueror replied, 
that he ſhould have it, provided he would come at the 
head of his troops, and make them lay their arms and 
colours at his feet. Soon after the General appeared with 
his Muſcovites, to the number of about thirty thouſand. 
They marched, both ſoldiers and officers, with their heads 
uncovered, through leſs than ſeven thouſand Swedes. The 
ſoldiers, as they paſſed the King, threw their guns and 
. ſwords upon the ground, and the officers preſented him 
with their enſigas and colours. He cauſed the whole of 
this multitude ro be conducted over the river, without 
detaining a ſingle ſoldier. Had he kept them, the number 
of priſoners would at leaſt have been five times greater 
than that of the conquerors. | 

After this he entered victorious into Narva, accompa- 
nicd by the Duke de Croi, and other general officers of the 
Muſcovites. He ordered their ſwords to be reſtored to 
them all; and knowing that they wanted money, and that 


the merchants of Narva would not lend them any, he ſent 


a thouſand ducats to the Duke de Croi, and five hundred 
to every Muſcovite officer, who could not ſufficiently ad- 
mire the civility of this treatment, of which they were 
incapable of forming the leaſt conception. An account of 
the victory was immediately drawn up at Narva, in order 
to be ſent to Stockholm, and to the allies of Sweden; but 
the King expunged, with his own hand, every circumſtance 
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in the relation that tended too much to his own honour, 
or ſeemed to reflect on the Czar. i'1s modeſty, however, 
could not hinder them from ſtriking at Sockholm ſeveral 
medals to perpetuate the memory of theſe events. Among 
others, they ftruck one which repreſented the King on one 
ſide, ſtanding on a pedeſtal, to which were chained a Muſ- 
covite a Dane. and a Polander; and on the reveſe a Her- 
cules holding his club, and treading upon a Cerberus, 
with this inſcription, Tres uno contudit ict u. 

Among the priſoners taken at the battle of Narva there 
was one whoſe fate exhibited a remarkable inſtance 
of the great inconſtancy of Fortune. He was the eldeſt 
fon and heir of the King of Georgia; his name the CZ r His 
Art ſchelou. This title of Czaraſis among the Yartars. as 
well as in Muſcovy, ſignifies Prince, or Son of the Czar; 
for the word Czar, or Ftar, ſignified King among the an- 
cient Scythians, from whom all theſe people are deſcend— 
ed, and is not derived from the Cæſars of Rome, ſo long 
unknown to theſe barbarians. His father Mitteleſki, Czar 
and maſter of the moſt beautiful part of the country ly- 
ing between the mountains of Ararat and the eaſtern coaits 
of the Black ſea, having been expelled from his kingdom 
by his own ſubjects in 1688, had rather choſen to throw 
himſelf into the arms of the Emperor of Muſcovy than 
to apply to the Turks for aſſiſtance. His ſon, a youth of 
nineteen years of age, followed Peter the Great in his 
expedition againſt the Swedes. and was taken fighting by 
fome Finland ſoldiers, who had already ſtripped him, and 
were upon the point of killing him. Count Renſchild re- 
ſcued him from their hands, ſupplied him with clothes, 


and preſented him to his maſter. Charles ſent him to 


Stockholm, where the untortunate. Prince died in a few 
years after. The King, upon ſeeing im {et out from the 
camp, could not help making, in the hearing of his officers, 
a very natural reflection on the ſtrange fate of an Aftatic 
prince, born at the foot of Mount Caucaſus, and going to 
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live a priſoner among the ſnows of Sweden: “ It is juſt 
(ſays he) as if 1 were one day to be a priſoner among the 
Crim Tartars.” 'Thefe words made no impreſſion at that 
time; but, in the ſequel, there was but too much occaſion 
to remember them, when the cvent had proved them to 
be a prediction. | i 
The Czar vas advancing, by long marches, with a body e 
of forty :10uſand Ruſſians, in ful}-hopes of ſurrounding Ke 
his enemy on all ſides; but: hefore he had proceeded half? 
way he received intelligence of the battle of Narva, and r 
of the diſperſion of his whole army. He was not fo foolith i » 
as to think of attacking, with his forty thouſand raw and a 
d 
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undiſciplined troops, a conqueror who had lately defeated 

eighty thouſand men in their intrenchments. He return- # 

ed home, with a determined reſolution of diſciplining his . t 
troops, at the ſame time that he civilized his ſubjects. MF » 
« I know (fays he) that the Swedes will beat us for a long t! 
time; but, at-laſt, they will teach us to beat them.“ Moi- v 


cow, his capital, was in the utmoſt terror and conſterna- (k. 
tion at the news of this defeat. Such was the pride and MI a 
1ynorance of the. people. that they actually imagined they m 
had been conquered by a power more than human, and g- 
that the Swedes were ſo many magicians. This opinion MF of 
was ſo general, that public prayers were ordered to be put MF fic 
up to St Nicholas, the patron of Muſcovy, on the occa- 
ſion. The form of thele prayers is too ſingular to be omit- F vie 
ted. It run thus: fre 
„0 Thou, who art our perpetual comforter in all our Pe 
adverſities, great St Nicholas, infinitely powerful, by what WM fila 
tin have we offended thee, in our ſacrifices, kneelings, bow- WM to 
ings, and thankſgivings, that thou haſt thus abandoned ye 
us? We implorcd thy aſſiſtance againſt theſe terrible, in- mi 
ſolent, enraged, dreadful, unconquerable deſtroyers, when, M a 
like lions and bears robbed of their yours, they fell upon, FI 
terrified, wounded, and flew by thoufands, us wh are Eu 


thy people, As it is impolible that this hould bave 6 
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happened without ſorcery and witcheraft, we beſeech thee, 


O great St Nicholas, to be our champion and ſtandard- 
bearer, to deliver us from this troop of ſorcerers, and to 
drive them far from our frontiers, with the recompenſe 
they deſerve.” 

While the Muſcovites were thus complaining of their 
defeat to St: Nicholas, Charles XII. returned thanks to 
God, and prepared himſelf for new victories. 

The King-of Poland had reafon to fear that his ene- 
my, already victorious over the Danes and the Muſcovites, 


would ſoon turn his arms againſt him. He entered into 


a cloſer alliance with the Czar than ever he had done 
before. Theſe two princes agreed upon an interview, in 


order to concert their meaſures. They met at Birſen, a. 


ſmall town in Lithuania, without any of thoſe formalities. 
which ſerve only to retard buſineſs, and neither ſuited 
their fituation nor their humour. The princes of the north 
viſit one another with a familiarity that has not yet ta- 
ken place in the more ſouthern parts of Europe. Peter 
and Auguſtus ſpent fifteen days together in the enjoy- 
ment of pleaſures which were even ſomewhat extrava- 
gant; for the Czar, amidſt his cares for the reformation: 
of his ſubjects, could never correct his dangerous propen- 
ſion to debauchery. Ev 
The King of Poland engaged to furniſh the Czar with 


fifty thouſand German troops, which were to be hired 


from ſeveral princes, and for which the Czar was to pay. 
Peter, on the other hand, was to ſend fifty thouſand Ruſ- 
ſians into Poland, to learn the art. of war, and promiſed 
to pay to Auguſtus three millions of rix-dollars in two 
years, This treaty, had it been carried into execution; 
might. have proved fatal to the King of Sweden: it was 
a: ſure and ready method of rendering the Muſcovites 


good ſoldiers: perhaps it was forging chains for a part of 
Europe. ; : | 


Charles XII. ezerted his utmoſt endeavours to prevent 
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the King of Poland from reaping any benefit from this 


league. After having paſſed the winter at Narva, he ap- 


peared in Livonia, in the neighbourhood of Riga, the ve- 
ry town which Auguſtus had in vain beſieged. The Saxon 
troops were poſted along the River Duna, which is very 
broad in that place; and Charles, who lay on the other 
fide of the river, was obliged to diſpate the paſiage. The 
Saxons were not commanded by their own prince, who was 
then fick, but were headed by Mareſchal Stenau, who 
acted as general, under whom commanded Prince Ferd:- 
nand Duke of Courland, and that ſame Patkul who bad 


formerly, at the hazard of his life, vindicated the privi- 


leges of his country againſt Charles XI. by his pen, and 
now defended the ſame cauſe againſt Charles XII. by his 
arms. The King of Sweden had cauſed ſome large boats 
to be built of a new conſtruction, whoſe ſides were much 
higher than ordinary, and could be raiſed or let down, 
like a drawbridge. When raiſed, they covered the troops 
on board, and when let down, they ſerved as a bridge to 
land them. He likewiſe made uſe of an other artiſice. 
Having obſerved that the wind blew from the north, where 
he lay, to the ſouth, where the enemy were encamped, 
he ſet fire to a large heap of wet ſtraw, which diffuſing a 
thick ſmoke over the river, prevented the Saxons from 
ſecing his troops, or obſerving what he was going to do. 
Under cover of this cloud he diſpatched tome barks tiiicd 


with more of the ſame ſmoaking ſtraw ; ſo that the cloud 
always increaſing, and being driven by the wind directly | 


to the face of the enemy, rendered it impoſhble for them 
to know whether the King was paſſing or not, Mean 
while, he alone conducted the execution of his ſtratagem; 
and when he had reached the middle of the river, Well,” 
ſays he to General Renſchild, ** the Duna will be as fa- 


.vourable to vs as the ſea of Copenhagen ; take my word 


for it, General, we ſhall beat them.” tle arrived at the 
other ſide in a quarter of an hour, and · was ſorry to find 
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that he was only the fourth perſon that leapt on ſhore. 
He forthwith landed his cannon, and drew up his troops 
in order of battle, while the enemy, blinded with ſmoke, 
could make no oppoſition, except by a few random ſhot. 
At laſt the miſt being difperted by the wind, the Saxons 
faw the King of Sweden already advancing againſt them. 

Mareſchal Stenau loſt not a moment. As ſoon as he 
obſerved the Swedes, he ruthed upon them with the flower 
of his cavalry. The violent ſhock of this body falling up- 


on the Swedes juſt as they were forming threw them in- 


to confuſion. They gave way, were broken, and purſued 
even into the river. The King of Sweden rallied them 
in a moment, in the midſt of the water, with as much 


compolure as if he had been making a review; then the 


Swedes, marching more compact than before, repulſed 
Mareſchal Stenau, and advanced into the plain. Stenau, 
finding his troops begin to ſtagger, acted like an able ge- 
neral. He made them retire into a dry place, flanked with 
a moraſs and a wood, where his artilicry lay. The advan- 


tage of the ground, and the time which the Saxons had 
thus obtained of recovering from their firſt furpriſe re- 


ſtored to them their former courage. Charles immediately 
began the attack. He had fifteco thouſand men: Ste— 
nau and the Duke-of Courland about twelve thodfand, 
with no other artillery than one diſmounted cannon The 
battle was obſtinate and bloody The Duke had two hor- 
ics killed under him: he penetrated thrice into the heart 
of the King's guards; but at length being unhorſed by a 
blow with the but-end of a muſket, his army was thrown 


into confuſion, and no longer diſputed the victory. His 


cuiraſſiers carried him off with great difficulty, all bruiſed, 
and half dead, from the tkickeſt of the fight, and from 
under the horſes? heels, which trampled on him 
Immediately after this victory, the King of Sweden 
advanced to Mittau the capital of Courland. All tbe 
towns of the duchy ſurrendered to him at diſcretion: 
F f 
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it was rather a journey than a conqueſt. From thenee he 
paſſed without delay into Lithuania, conquering where- 
ever he came : and he felt a pleaſing ſatis faction, as he 


himſelf owned, when he entered triumphant into the 


town of Birſen, where the King of Poland and the Czar 
had plotted his deſtruction but a few months before. 

It was in this place that he formed the deſign of de- 
throning the King of Poland By the hands of the Poles 
themſelves. One day, when he was at table, full of this 
enterpriſe, and obſerving, as uſual, the ſtricteſt tempe- 
rance, wrapped up ina profound filence, and ſeeming, as 
it were, abſorbed in the greatneſs of his conceptions, a 
German colone}, who waited upon him, faid, with an au- 


dible voice, that the meals which the Czar and the King. 


of Poland had made in the ſame place were ſomeu hat 
different from thoſe of his Majeſty. *©* Yes, (ſays the 
King, riſing); and I ſhall the more caſily ſpoil their digeſ- 
tion.“ In ſhort, by intermixing a little policy with the 
force of his arms, he reſolved to haſten the execution of 
this mighty project. | 

Poland, a part of the ancient Sarmatia, is ſomewhat 
larger than France, but leſs populous, though it is more 
10 than Sweden, The inhabitants were converted to. 
Chriſtianity only about ſeven hundred and fifty years ago. 
Itis ſomewhat ſurpriſing that the language ofthe Romans, 
who never penetrated into that country, is now-a-days 
ſpoken in common no where but in Poland; there every 
one ſpeaks Latin, even the very ſervants. This extenſive 
"country is very fertile; but the natives are only, on that 
account, ſo much the leſs induſtrious. The artiſts and 
tradeſmen: in Poland are Scotch, French, and eſpecially 
Jews. The laft have, in this country, near three hundred 
ſynagogues; and multiplying too faſt, and to too great 
numbers, they will in time be baniſhed from it, as they 
bave already been from Spain. They buy the corn, the 
cattle, aud the cemmodities of the country, at a low rate, 
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diſpoſe of them at Dantzick, and in Germany, and ſelt 
to the nobles at a high price, wherewithal to gratify the 
only ſpecies of luxury which they know and love. Thus 


Poland, watered with the fineſt rivers in the world, rich 


in paſtures, and in mines of ſalt, and covered with luxu- 
riant crops, remains poor, in ſpite of its plenty, becauſe 


the people are ſlaves, and the nobles are proud and in- 


dolent. | 
The conſtitution of Poland is the moſt perfect mode! 


of the ancient government of the Goths and Celtz, which 


hath been corrected or altered every where elſe. It is 
the only ſtate that has preſerved the name of Republic 
together. with the royal dignity 

Every gentleman has a rich 
election of a king, and may even be elected himſelf. This 
ineſtimable privilege is attended with inconveniencies pro- 
portionably great. The throne is almoſt always expoſed. 
to ſale: and as a. Polander is ſeldom able to make the 
purchaſe, it has been frequently ſold to ſtrangers. The 
nobility and clergy defend ticir liberties againſt the 
King, and deprive the reſt of the nation of theirs. The 
body of the people are ſlaves. Such is the unbappy fate 
of mankind, that in every country the greater number are, 
one way or other, enſlaved by the lefier. There the pea- 
ſant ſows not for himſelf, but for his lord, to whom his 
perſon, his lands, and even the labour of his hands, be- 


long; and who can fell him, or cut his throat, with the 


ſame impunity as he kills the beaſts in the field. Every 
gentlemen is independent. He cannot be tried in a eri- 
minal cauſe but by an aſſembly of the whole nation : he 


cannot be arreſted: till once he is condemned; ſo that he 


is hardly ever puniſhed. There are among the gentlemen. 


great numbers of poor. Theſe engage in the ſervice of 
the more wealthy, receive wages from them, and performs 
the mcaneſtoffices. They rather chuſe to ſerve their equals. 


| than to entich themſelves by commerce 3 and while they: 


F + 


t to give his vote in the 


are dreſſing their maſters' horſes, they give themſelves 


him of the crown, 


their votes but ſeldom their affections. 
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the title of electors of kings, and deſtroyers of tyrants. 

To ſee the King of Poland in the pomp of royal majeſty, 
one would take him to be the moſt abſolute prince in 
Europe; and yet he is the leaſt ſo. The-Poles really 
make with him that contract which, in other nations, is 
only ſuppoſed to be made between the King and the ſub- 
jects. The King of Poland, even at his conſecration, and 
in ſwearing to the Patta Conventa, abſolves his ſubjects 
from the. oath of allegiance, ſhould he ever violate the 
laws of the republic. 

He nominates to all offices, and confers all honours. 
Nothing is hereditary in Poland but the lands and rank 
of the nobility. The ſon of a palatine, or of a king, has 
no claim to the dignity of his father But there is this 
great difference betwixt the King and the republic, that 


the former cannot ſtrip any perion of an office after he 


has beſtowed it upon him; whereas the later may deprive 
if he tranſgreſs the laws of the ſtate. 

The nobility, jealous of cheir liberty, frequently fell 
They have no 
ſooner elected a King than they begin to fear his ambi- 
t ion, and to oppoſe him by their cabals. The grandees 
whom he has made, and whom he cannot unmake, often 
become his enemies inſtead of remaining his creatures. 
Thoſe who are attached to the court are hated by the 
reſt of the nobility, which always forms two parties; a 


divifion unavoidable, and even ncceflary, in thoſe coun- 


tries that muſt needs have Kings, and yet preſerve their 
li berties. 

Whatever concerns the nation is regulated in the aſ- 
ſemblies of the States- general, which are called Diets. 
Theſe ſtates are com poſed of the body of the ſenate and 
of ſeveral gentlemen. The fenators are the palatines and 
the biſhops : the gentlemen the deputies of the particu- 


lar dicts in each palatinate. In theſe great aſſemblies pre- 
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fides the archbiſhop of Gneſna, primate of Poland, vice- 
roy of the kingdom during an interregnum, and, next to 
the king, the firſt perſon in the eſtate. Beſides him there 
is ſeldom any other cardinal in Poland ; becauſe the Ro- 
man purple giving no precedence in the ſenate, a biſhop 
who thould be made a cardinal would be obliged either 
to take his rank as ſenator, or to renounce the ſubſtantial 
rights of the. dignity he enjoys in his own country tg 
ſupport the vain pretenſions of a foreign honour. 

Theſe diets, by the laws of the kingdom; muſt be held 
alternately in Poland and Lithuania. 'The deputies fre- 


quently tranſact their buſineſs ſabre in hand, like the 


ancient Sarmatians, from whom they are ſprung, and 
ſometimes, too, intoxicated with liqour, a vice to which 
the Sarmatians were utter ſtrangers. Every gentleman 
deputed to the States-general enjoys the ſame right 
which the tribunes of the people had at Rome of oppo- 
ſing themſelves to the laws of the ſenate. Any one gentle- 
man who ſays, ** I proteſt,” ſtops, by that ſingle word, 
the unanimous reſolution of all the reſt; and if he quits 
the place where the diet is held, the aſſembly is of courſe 
diſſolved. : 
To the diſorders ariſing from this law they apply a 
remedy ſtill more dangerous. Poland is ſeldom without 


two factions. Unanimity in their diets being thus ren- 


dered impoſſible, each party forms confederacies in which 
they decide by a plurality of voices, without any regard 
to the proteſtation of the leſſer number. Theſe aſſemblies, 
condemned by the laws, but authoriſed by cuſtom, are 


held in the King's name, though frequently without his 


conſent, and even again(t his intereſt; in much the ſame 
manner as the league in. France made uſe of the name of 
Henry III. to ruin him; and as the parliament in Eng- 
land, that brought Charles 1. to the block, began by pre- 
fixing his Majclty's name to all the reſolutions they took 
to deſtroy. him. When the public commotions are ended, 
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it belongs to the general diets either to confirm or repeal 

the acts of theſe confederacies. A diet can even cancel 
the acts of a former diet; for the ſame reaſon that in ab- 
ſolute monarchies a king can aboliſh the laws of his pre- 
deceſſor, or even thoſe which have been made by himſelf. 
The nobility, who make the laws of the republic, like- 
wiſe conſtitute its ſtrength. They appear on horſeback, 
completely armed, upon great emergencies, and are able 
to make up a body of an hundred thouſand men. This 
great army, which is called poſpolite, moves ſlowly, and is 
ill governed. It cannot continue aſſembled for any length 
of time for want of proviſions and forage : it has neither 
diſcipline, ſubordination, nor experience; but that love 
of liberty by which it is animated wall always make it 
formidable. | 1 

Theſe nobles may be conquered, or diſperſed, or even 
held in ſubjection for a time; but they ſoon ſhake off the 
yoke. They compare themſelves to the reeds, which the 
ſtorm may bend to the ground, but which riſe again the 
moment the ſtorm is over. It is for this reaſon that they 
have no places of ſtrength : they will have themſelves to 
be the only bulwarks of the republic; nor do they ever 
ſuffer their king to build any forts, leſt he ſhould employ 


them leſs for their defence than their oppreſſion. Their ; 


country is entirely open, excepting two or three frontier 


places; fo that if in a war, whether civil or foreign, they | 


reſolve to ſuſtain a fiege, they are obliged to raiſe fortiſi- 


- cations of earth, in a hurry, to repair the old walls that 


arc half ruined, and to enlarge the ditches that are almoſt 


filled up; and the town is commonly taken before the in - 


trenchments are finiſhed. | 

The poſpolite are not always on horſeback to defend 
the country: they never mount but by order of the diets, 
or ſometimes in imminent dangers, by the ſimple order 
of the King, | 5 A 
The uſual guard of Poland is an army, which ought to 
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be maintained at the expenſe of the republic. It is com- 
poſed of two bodies, under two grand generals. The 
firſt body is that of Poland, and ſhould conſiſt of thirty- 
fix thouſand men; the ſecond, to the number of twelve 
thouſand 1s that of Lithuania. The two grand generals 
are independent of each other: though nominated by the 
King, they are accountable for their conduct to the re- 
Public alone, and have an unlimited power over their 
troops. The colonels arc abſolute mafters of their regi- 
ments; and it is their buſineſs to maintain and pay them 
as well as they can. But as they are ſeldom paid them- 
ſelves, they ravage the country, ruin the peaſants to ſa- 
tisfy their own avidity and that of their ſoldiers, 'The 
Poliſh lords appear in theſe armies with more magni: - 
cence than they do in the towns; and their tents arc 
more clegant than their houſes. The cavalry, which 
makes up two-thirds of the army, is compoſed almolt en- 
tirely of gentlemen; and is remarkable for the beauty of 
their horſes, and the richneſs of the accoutrements and 
harnefs. 

The gendarmes eſpecially, whom they diſtinguiſh i in- 
to huſſars and pancernes, never march without ſeveral 
valets in their retinue, who keep their led horſes. Thoſe 

are furnithed with bridles that are ornamented with 
plates and nails of ſilver, embroidered ſaddles, ſaddle- 

R bows, and gilt ſtirrups, or ſtirrups made of maſſy ſilver, 
Vith large bouſings trailing on the ground, after the man- 


t ner of the Turks, whoſe magnificence the Poles endea- 

l vour to imitate as much as they can. 

— But if the cavalry are fine and gorgeous, the infantry 
were at that time proportionably wretched, ill clothed, 

d and ill armed, without regimentals, or any thing uniform. 

"E Such at leaſt was their condition till towards the year 

r 1710: and yet theſe infantry, who reſemble the wander- 


ing Tartars, ſupport hunger, cold, fatigue, and all the 
0 bardſhips of war, with ſurpriſing reſolutions 


? 
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One may {till diſcern in the Poliſh ſoldiers the charae- 
ter of their anceſtors, the ancient; Sarmatians the ſame 
want of diſcipline, the ſame fury in the aſſault, the ſame 
readineſs to fly and to return to the charge, and the ſame 
cruel diſpoſition to flanghter when they conquer. 
The King of Poland flattered himlelf at firſt, that in 

this preſſing neceſſity theſe two bodies would ſupport 
his cauſe; that the Poliſh poſpolite would take up arms 
at his orders; and that theſe forces, joined to the Saxon 
ſubjects and to his Ruſhan allies, would compoſe an 
ariny before which the ſmail number of the Swedes would 
not dare to appear :. but he found himſelf, almoſt in an 
inſtant, deprived of theſe ſuccours, by means of that very 
eagerneſs he diſcovered to have them all at once. 
Accuſtomed, in his heredirary. dominions, to the exer- 
ciſe of abſolute power, he too fondly. imagined that he 
might govern in Poland as he did in Saxony. The be- 
ginning of his reign raiſed malecontents. His firſt pro- 
ceedings provoked the party that had oppoſed his elec- 
tion, and alienated almoſt all the reſt of the nation. The 
Poles murmured to ſee the towns filled with Saxon gar- 
riſons, and their frontiers lined with Saxon troops. This 
nation, more anxious to preſerve its liberty than to attack 
its neighbours, conſidered the war with Sweden and the 
irruption into Livonia, as enterpriſes by no means ad- 
vantageous to the republic. It is very difficult to hinder 
a free people from ſeeing their true intereſt. The Poles 
were ſenfible, that if this war, undertaken without their 
_ conſent, thould prove unſucceſsful, their country, open 
on all ſides, would become a prey to the King of Sweden; 
and that ſhould it be crowned with ſucceſs, they would 
be enſlaved by their own King, who being maſter of Li- 
vonia as well as Saxony, would ſhut up. Poland between 
theſe two ſtates. In this alternative, either of becoming 
Haves to the King whom they had, elected, or of being 
_ pillaged by Charles XII. who was juſtly inceuſed, they 


raiſed a clamour againſt the war, which they believed to 
be declared rather againſt themſelves than againſt Sweden. 
They conſidered the Saxons and the Muſcovites as the 
forgers of their chains; and obſerving ſoon after that 
the King of Sweden had overcome every thing that op- 
poſed his progreſs, and was advancing with a victorious 
army into the heart of Lithuania, they loudly exclaimed- 
againſt their ſovereign, and with ſo much the greater free- 
dom as he. was unfortunate. 

Lithuania was at that time divided into two parties; 
that of the Princes of Sapicha and that of Oginiky. The 
animolity between theſe two factions, occaſioned at firſt 
by private quarrels, had at laſt been inflamed into a 


civil war. Ihe King of Sweden engaged the Princes of 


Sapicha in his intereſt; and Oginiky, being poorly ſup- 
ported by the. Saxons, found his party almoſt annihilated. 
The Lithuanian army, reduced by theſe troubles, and the 
want of money, to an inconſiderable number, was partly 
diſperſed by the conquerors. The few that ſtill held out 
for the King of Poland were ſeparated-into ſmall bodies 
of fugitive troops, who wandered up and down the coun- 
try, and ſubſiſted by ſpoil. Auguſtus beheld nothing in 
Lithuania but the weakneſs of his own party, the hatred 
of his ſubjects, and an hoſtile army, conducted by a young 
king, incenſed, victorious, and implacable. 

There was indeed an army in Poland; but inſtead of 
fix-and-thirty thouſand men, the number preſcribed by: 
the law, it did not amount to cighteen thouſand ; and it. 
was not only ill paid and ill armed, but the generals were 
as yet undetermined what courſe to take. 9 8 

The only reſource of the King was, to order the nobi- 
lity to follow him; but he durſt not expoſe himſelf to the 
mortification of a refuſal, which, by diſcovering his weak- 
neſs too plainly, would of conſequence have increaſed it. 

In this ſtate of trouble and uncertainty all the palati- 


nates of the kingdom deſired the King to call a diet, in. 
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ſame manner as in England, during times of danger, where 
all the bodies of the ſtate preſent addreſſes to the ſove- 
reign, entreating him to convoke a parliament. Auguſtus 
had more need of an army than a diet, in which the ac- 
tions of kings are ſeverely canvaſſed. However, that he 
might not incenſe the nation beyond a poſſibility of re- 
conciliation, he found it neceſſary to aſſemble a diet; 
which was accordingly appointed to be held at Warſaw, 
on the 2d of December 1701. He ſoon perceived that 
Charles XII. had, at leaſt, as much power in this aſſem- 
bly as himſelf. Thoſe who favoured the Sapicha, the 
Lubomirſki, and their friends, the Palatine Lecziniky 
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treaſurer of the crown, and eſpecially the partizans of 2 


the Princes Sobieſky, were all of them ſecretly attached 
to the King of Sweden. | 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe partizans, and the molt 


dangerous to the King of Poland, was Cardinal Radjoutky # 
Archbiſhop.of Gneſna, primate of the kingdom, and pre- 
ſident of the diet. He was a man full of artifice and cun- ? 
ning, and entirely under the influence of an ambitious Þ 


woman, who was called by the Swedes Madam Cardina- | 
Teſs, and who was puſhing him on to intrigue and faction, | 


King John Sobieſky, the predeceſſor of Auguſtus, had firſt 
made him biſhop of Warmia, and vice-chancellor of the 
kingdom. Radjouſky, when no more than a biſhop, had 
obtained the cardinal's hat by the favour of the ſame 
prince. This dignity ſoon opened his way to the primacy; 
aud thus by uniting in his ewn perſon whatever can im- 
Poſe upon mankind, he was able to undertake the moſt 
arduous entcrpriſes without incurring the leaſt danger. 
After the death of John he employed all his intereſt 
to raiſe Prince James Sobieſky to the throne ; but the tor- 
rent of public hatred ran ſo ſtrong againſt the father, not- 
withſtanding the eminent qualities of which he was poſ⸗ 
ſeſſed, that it entirely excluded the ſon-from that dignity. 
After this the Cardinal-primate joined his endeavours 
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with thoſe of the Abbe de Polignac, the French ambaſſa- 
dor, to procure the crown to ihe Prince of Conti, who 
was actually elected. But the money and troops of Saxony 


_ defeated all his negotiations, At laſt he ſuffered. himſelf 


to he drawn over to the party that crowned the Elector 
of Saxony, and patiently waited for an opportunity of 


ſowing diſſention between the new King and the nation. 


The victories of Charles XII the protector of Prince 
James Sobieſky, the civil war in Lithuania, the general 
alienation of men's minds from King Auguſtus; all theſe 
circumſtances made the Cardinal-primate believe that the 
time was now come when he might ſafely ſend back Au- 
guſtus into Saxony, and open for King John's ſon the 
way to the throne. This prince, formeriy the innocent 
object of the hatred of the Poles, was now become their 
Carling, ever fince the time that Auguſtus had loſt the 
public favour ; but he durſt not as yet entertain the moſt 
diſtant hopes of ſo great a revolution, of which, however, 
the Cardinal was already laying the foundation. | 

At firſt he ſeemed deſirous of eſſecting a reconciliation 
between the King and the republic; and diſpatched cir- 
cular letters, dictated in appearance by the fpirit of cha- 
rity and concord; a common and well-known ſnare, in 
which, however, the people are always caught. He wrote 
an affecting letter to the King of Sweden, conjuring him, 
in the name of that Saviour whom all Chriſtians adore, 
to give peace to Poland and her King. Charles XII. an- 
ſwered the intentions of the Cardinal rather than his 
words. Mean while be remained with his victotious army 
in the great duchy of Lithuania, declaring that he would 
not diſturb the diet; that he made war againſt Auguſtus 
and the Saxons, and not againſt the Poles; and that, far 


from attacking, he came only to deliver them from oppr,{- 


ſion. Theſe letters, and theſe anſwers, were calculated for 
the public. The emiſſaries that were continually going 
and coming between the Cardinal and Count Piper, and 
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the ſecret meetings held at the Prelate's houſe. were the 
ſprings that regulated the motions of the diet. They pro- 
poſed to diſpatch an embaſſy to Charles XII and unani- 
moufſly required of the King, that he ſhould bring no more 
Muſcovites upon their fronciers, and that he ſhould ſend 
back his Saxon troops | 
The bad fortune of Auguſtus had already done what 
the diet demanded of him. The league ſecretly concluded 
with the Mufcovites at Birſen was now become as uſeleſs 
as it had once appeared formidable. He was far from 
being able to ſend to the Czar the fifty thouſand Germans 
that he had promiſed to raiſe in the empire. The Czar 
himſelf, a dangerous neighbour to Poland, was-in-no haſte 
to aſſiſt a divided kingdom, from whoſe misfortunes he 
hoped to derive ſome advantage. He contented. himſelf 
with ſending twenty thouſand Muſcovites into Lithuania, 
who did more miſchief than the Swedes, flying every where 
before the conqueror, and ravaging the lands of the Poles; 
till at laſt, being purſued by the Swediſh generals, and 
finding no more to pillage, they returned in ſhoals to their 
own country. With regard to the thattered remains of 
the Saxon army that was beat at Riga, Auguſtus ſent them 
to winter and recruit in Saxony; hoping by this ſacrifice, 
involuntary as it was, to regain the aſſection of the Poles, 
who were ſo highly incenſed againſt him, 125 
The war now was turned into intrigues. The diet was 
ſplit into almoſt as many factions as there were palatines. 
One day the intereſts of King Auguſtus prevailed; the 
next they were diſregarded. Every one called out for li- 
berty and juſtice; and yet no one Ae what was liberty 
and juſtice. The time was ſpent in private cabals and 
public harangues. The diet neither knew what they would 
he at, nor what they ought to do. Great aſſemblies ſel- 


dom ſteer the right. courie in times of public commo- | 


tions; becauſe the factions are bold, and the virtuous 
are commonly difident, The diet broke up in a tumul- 
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tuous manner, on the 5th of February 1702, after hav- 
ing ſpent three months in cabals, without coming to any 
fixed reſolution he ſenators, conſiſting of the palatines 
and biſhops, remained at Warſaw, The ſenate of Poland 
has a rigÞt of making laws proviſionally, which the diets 


ſeldom difannul. This body being leſs numerous, and ac- 


cuſtomed to buſineſs, was farleſs tumultuous, and decided 
with greater diſpatch. 

They decreed that the embaſſy, which was propoſed 
in the diet, ſhould be ſent to the King of Sweden; and 
that the poſpolite ſhould take to arms, and hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs at all events. They made ſeveral re- 
gulations for quelling the commotions in Lithuania, and 
tor diminiſhing the authority of the King, though leſs to 
be dreaded than that of Charles XII, 

Auguſtys rather choſe to receive hard laws from his 
conqueror than from his ſubjects. He reſolved to ſue for 
a peace to the King of Sweden, and to conclude a iecret 
treaty with that monarch "This was a ſtep which he was 
obliged to conceal from the ſenate, whom he conſidered 
as an enemy ſtill more untractable than Charles. As the 
affair was of a very delicate nature, he intruſted it to the 
Counteſs of Konigimark, a Swediſh dy of high birth, 
to whom he was at that time attached, This is the lady 
whoſe brother became ſo famous by his unfortunate death, 
and whoſe ſon * commanded the French armies with ſo 
much glory and ſueceſs. Celebrated as ſhe was for her 
wit and beauty, the was more capable than any miniſter 
of bringing a negotiation to a happy period. Moreover, 
as ſhe had an eſtate in the dominions of Charles XII. and 


had reſided a long time at his court, ſhe had a very plau- 


ible pretext for waiting upon him. Accordingly the re- 
paired to the Swediſh camp in Lithuania, and immediate» 
ly applied to Count Piper, who too raſhly promiſed her an 
audience of his maſter. The Counteſs, among thoſe per- 
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fections which rendered her the moſt amiable woman in 
Europe, poſſeſſed the happy talent of ſpeaking the lan- 
guages of ſeveral countries ſhe bad never ſeen with as 
much eaſe and propriety as if ſhe had been a native. She 
even amuſed herſelf ſometimes in writing French verſes, 
which one might have eaſily miſtaken for the production. 
of a perſon born at Verſailles. Thoſe which ſhe compo- 
ſed on Charles XII are not beneath the dignity of hiſtory 
to ment ion. She introduced the heathen gods praiſing him. 
for his diſſerent virtues. Fhe piece concluded thus: 


Enſin, chacun des Dieux di ſcourant a ſa g lire, 
Le plagait par avance au temple de Niemaire ; 
Mais Venus: ni Bacchus wen dirent pas un mot, 


| The hero's acts while other gods proclaim, 
And praiſe, and promiſe him immortal fame; 
Silent fat Bacchus and the Queen of Love. 


All her wit and charms were loſt upon ſuch a: man as. 
the King of Sweden, who conſtantly refuſed to ſec her: 
the therefore reſolved to throw herſelf in his way as he 

rode out to take air, which he frequently did. In this at- 
tempt ſhe at laſt ſucceeded : ſhe met him one day. in * 
very narrow path, and the moment ſheobſerved him came 
down from her coach. The King made her a low bow, 
without ſpeaking a word to her, turned about his horſe, 
and rode back in an inftant. And thus the only ad- 
vantage which the Counteſs of Konigſmark gained from 
her journey was the pleaſure of ſecing that the King of 
Sweden feared no body but her. | | 

The King of Poland was therefore obliged to throw 
himſelf into the arms of the ſenate. He made them two 
propoſals, which were Jaid before them by the Palatine 
of Marienburg; the one, that they ſhould leave to him 
the diſpoſal of the army of the republic, in which.cate he 

would engage to pay the ſoldiers two quarters advance 
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out of his own revenue; the other, that they could allow 


The Cardinal-primate returned him an anſwer as ſevere 
as the King of Sweden's refuſal. 
Marienburg, in the name of the aſſembly, ** That they 
I had reſolved to ſend an embaſſy to Charles XII. and that 
he would not adviſe him to bring back any Saxons.” 


In this extremity, the King was defirous of preſerving 


J at leaſt the appearance of the royal authority. He ſent 
"I one of his chamberlains to wait upon Charles, and to 
I learn from him where, and in what manner, his Swediſh, 
Majeſty would be pleaſed to receive the embaſſy of the 
Xing his maſter, and of the republic ? Unhappily they 
had forgot to-afk from the Swedes a paſſport for the cham- 
berlain. The King of Sweden, inſtead of giving him an. 
audience, cauſed him to be thrown into priſon, ſayings. 
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ie, and not from Auguſtus.” In this inſtance the ſtronger 
I party committed a violation of the law of nations 

After this Charles, having left garriſons in ſome towns 
1 in Lithuania, advanced beyond Grodno, a city well 
known in Europe for the dicts that are held there, but 
Jill built, and worſe fortified. 

14 few miles on the other ſide of Grodno he met the 
ſembaſſy of the republic, which conſiſted of five ſenators. 
Itrhey deſired, in the firſt place, to have the ceremony of 
their introduction properly regulated, a thing with which 


wid © C35 
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i 


che ſenate ſhould be complimented with the title of Moſt 


: io meet them. 


0 E ſhould be ſtyled llluſtrious, and not Moſt Serene; 


e hat the King never uſed any coaches; that he had plenty 


m df officers in his retinue, but no ſenators : - that a lieute- 
is Want-general ſhouid be ſent to meet them; and that they 


night come on their own horſes.“ 


him to bring back twelve thouſand Saxons into Poland. 


He told the Palatine of 


I © That he expected to receive an embaſſy from the repub- 


the King was utterly unacquainted. They demanded that 


Serene, and that the coaches of the King ſhould be ſent- 
They were told in anſwer, © That the 
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Charles XII. received them in his tent with ſome ap- re 
pearance of military grandeur. Their converſation was te! 
full of caution and reſerve. They ſaid they were afraid ce 
of Charles XII. and did not love Auguſtus ; but that ii & th 
would be a ſhame for them to take the crown, in obedi- # fix 
ence to the orders of a ſtranger, from the head of that MF tec 
prince whom they had ſelected. Nothing was finally con- Ar: 
cluded; and Charles X11. gave them to underſtand, that 5 up 
he would ſettle all diſputes at Warſaw. pu 
His march was preceded by a manifeſto, which the Car- F 
dinal and his party fpread over Poland in the ſpace of FF toc 
eight days. By this writing, Charles invited all the Poles 3} wil 
to join him in revenging their own quarrel, and endea- IF Itth 
voured to perſuade them that his intereſt and theirs were arn 
the ſame: they were, however, very different; but the hac 
manifeſto, ſupported by a powerful army, by the diſorder wer 
of the ſenate, and by the approach of the conqueror, har 
made a deep impreſſion on the minds of the people. They i had 


4 were obliged to own Charles for their protector, becauſe | inti 
he was reſolved to be fo; and happy was it for them that cou 


| 
| he contented himſelf with this title. law 
[| The ſenators who oppoſed Auguſtus publiſhed this ma- of d 
nifeſto aloud, even in the royal preſence. The few who F bec 
adhered to him obſerved a profound ſilence. At length, to o 
intelligence being brought that Charles was advancing by oft! 
long marches, every one prepared to depart in a hurry. FF who 
The Cardinal left Warſaw among the firſt : the greateſt IF dito' 
part fled with precipitation; ſome retired to their coun- WF mar 
| try-ſeats, there to wait the unravelling of this perplexed with 
[and intricate affair; others went to arm their friends: fand 


no body remained with the King but the ambaſſadors of war 
the*Emperor and of the Czar, the Pope's nuncio, and a now 
few bithops and palatines who were attached to his for- Saxo 
tunes. He was forced to fly, though nothing was yet de- IF tion: 
cided in his favour. Before his departure, he haſtened to I his c 
Hold a council with the ſmall body of ſenators who ſtill 
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repreſented the ſenate. Zealous as they were for his in- 
tereſt, they were, nevertheleſs, Poles: they had all con- 
ceived ſuch an utter averſion to the Saxon troops, that 
they durſt not grant him a liberty of recalling more than 
fix thouſand of them for his defence; and they even vo- 
ted that theſe fix thouſand thould be commanded by the 
grand general of Poland, and be immediately fent back 
upon the concluſion of a peace. The armies of the re- 
public they left entirely to his diſpoſal. 

After this decree of the fenate the King left Warſaw, 
too weak to reſiſt his enemies, and but little ſatis fied even 
with the conduct of his friends. He immediately pub- 
liſhed orders for aſſembling the poſpolite and the two 
armies, which were little more than empty names. He 
had nothing to hope for in Lithuania, of which the Swedes 
were in poſſeſſion. The army of Poland, reduced to an 
handful of men, was in want of arms and proviſions, and 
had no great inclination to the war. Moſt of the nobility, 
intimidated, irreſolute, and diſaffected, remained at their 
country-ſeats. In vain did the King, authoriſed by the 
laws of the land, command every gentleman, under pain 
of death, to take up arms and follow him. It was even 
become a problematical point whether or not they ought 
to obey him. His chief dependence was upon the troops 
of the Electorate, where the form of government being 
wholly defpotic, he was under no apprehenſions of being 
diſobeyed. He had already given ſecret orders for the 
march of twelve thouſand Saxons, who were advancing 
with great expedition. Helikewiſe recalled the eight thou- 
ſand men whom he had promiſed to the Emperor in his 
war againſt France, and whom the neceſſity of his affairs 
now obliged him to withdraw. To introduce ſo many 
Saxons into Poland was, in effect, to alienate the affec- 
tions of all his ſubjects, and to violate the law made by 
his own party, which allowed only of fix thouſand. But 
he well knew that, if he proved victorious, they would 
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not dare to complain, and if he ſhould be conquered, 
they would never forgive him for having introduced even 
the fix thouſand. While the ſoldiers were arriving in 
troops, and while he was flying from one palatinate to 
another, and aſſembling the nobility who adhered to him, 

the King of Sweden reached Warſaw, on the 5th of May, 
1702. The gates were opened to him at the firſt ſum- 
mons. He diſmiſſed the. Poliſh garriſon, ditbanded the 
city-guard, poſted guards of his own in all the conve- 
nient places, and ordered the inhabitants to deliver up 
their arms. Satisfied with having diſarmed them, and 
unwilling to provoke them by unneceſſary feverities, he 
demanded a contribution of no more than one hundred 
thouſand livres. Auguſtus was then aſſembling his forces 
at Cracow, and was greatly ſurpriſed to ſee the Cardinal- 
primate arrive among the reſt. This man affected to 
maintain the decorum of his character to the laſt, and to 
dethrone his king with all the appearance of the moſt re- 
ſpectful behaviour. He gave him to underſtand that the 
King of Sweden ſeemed very well inclined to come to 3 
reaſonable accommodation, and humbly begged leave to 
wait upon that monarch. Auguſtus. granted him what 
he could not refuſe, that is, the liberty of hurting him- 
ſelf. a | 

The Cardinal-primate immediately repaired to the King 
of Sweden, before whom he had not as yet ventured to 
appear. He ſaw him at Praag, not far from Warſaw, but 
without any of thoſe ceremonies which had been obſer- 
ved in introducing the ambaſſadors of the republic. He 
found the Conqueror clad in a coat of coarſe bjve cloth, 
wich gilt braſs buttons, jack-boots, and buff-ikin gloves 
that reached up to his elbows. He was in a room without 
hangings, attended by the Duke of Holſters, Count Piper 
his firſt miniſter, and ſeveral general officers. he King 
ati vanced a few ſteps to meet the Cardinal; they talxed 
oget her ſtanding for about a quarter of an hour; Charles 
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nut an end to the conference, by ſaying aloud, © I will 


never give the Poles peace till they have elected a new 
king.” The Cardinal, who expected ſuch a declaration, 


cauſed it to be immediately notified to all the palatinates, 
aſſuring them that he was extremely ſorry for it, but re- 


preſented to them, at the ſame time, the abſolute neceſ- 
fity they were under of complying with the Conqueror's 
requeſt, | 
Upon receiving this intelfigence, the King of Poland 
plainly perceived that he muſt either: loſe his crown or 
preſerve it by a battle; and he exerted his utmoſt efforts 
in order to ſucceed in the deciſion of this important quar- 
rel. All his Saxon troops were arrived from the frontiers 
of Saxony. The nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, 
where he ſtill remained, came in a body to offer him their 
ſervice. He exhorted them to remember the oaths they 
had taken; and they promiſed to ſhed the laſt drop of 
their blood in ſupport of his cauſe. Strengthened by theſe 
ſuccours, and by the troops which bore the name of the 
Army. of the Crown, he went, for the'firſt time, in queſt 
of the King of Sweden; nor was he long in finding him; 
for that prince was already advancing towards Cracow. 


The two kings met on the 13th of July 1762, in a 


ſpacious plain near Cliſſau, between Warſaw and Cra- 
cow. Auguſtus-had near four-and-twenty thouſand men; 
Charles XII. had not above twelve thouſand. The battle 


began by a general diſcharge of the artillery. At the firſt 


volley of the Saxons the Duke of Holſtein, who command- 
ed the Swediſh cavalry, a young prince of great courage 
and virtue, received a cannon-ball in his riens. The 
King aſked if he was killed? and was anſwered in the 
affirmative. He made no reply: a few tears fell from his 


eyes: he covered his face with his hands for a moment; 


and then, of a ſudden, ſpurring on his horſe with all his 
might, he ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enemy at the 
head of the guards, | 


400 e 


The King of Poland did every thing that could be ex- 
pected from a prince who fought for his crown. Thrice 
in perſon did he rally his troops, and lead them up to the 
charge; but the Saxons only could be ſaid to fight for 
him: the Poles, who formed his right wing, fled to a man, 
at the very beginning of the battle: ſome through fear, 
and others through diſaffection. The good fortune of 
Charles XII. carried all before it; he gained a complete 
victory. He took poſſeſſion of the enemy's camp, their 
Colours, and artillery; and Auguſtus's military cheſt fell 
into his hands. He halted not a moment on the field of 
battle, but marched directly to Cracow, purſuing the King 
of Poland, who fled before him. 

I be citizens of Cracow were bold enough to ſhut the 
gates upon the Conqueror He cauſed them ta be burft 
open. The garriſon did not venture to fire a ſingle gun; 
but were driven with whips and canes into the caſtle, 
into which the King entered pell-mell with them. Charles 
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obſerving an officer of the artillery going to fire a cannon, 


ran up to him, and ſnatched the match out of his hand. 
The commander fell on his knees before him. Three Swe- 
diſh regiments were lodged at free quarters among the 
citizens, and the town was taxed with a contribution of 
an hundred thouſand rixdollars. The Count de Steinhock, 
who was appointed governor. of the city, being informed 
that ſome treaſures were hid in the tombs of the Polith 
kings, in St Nicholas church at Cracow. cauſed them to 
be opened. Nothing was found there but ſome orna- 
ments of gold and filver belonging to the churches. Of 
theſe he took a part; and Charles XII. even ſent a golden 
cup to one of the Swediſh churches; an action that might 
have raiſed the Poliſh catholics againſt him, had any 
thing been able to withſtand the terror of his arms. 

He left Cratow with a determined reſolution. to purſue 
Auguſtus without intermiſſion. At the diſtance of a few 
Wiles from the city his horie fell, and be broke his thigh» 
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bone. They were obliged to carry him back to Cracow, 
where he remained confined to his bed' for ſix weeks in 


the hands of the ſurgeons. This accident gave Auguſtus 


a little reſpite. He forthwith cauſed it to be ſpread abroad 
through Poland and Germany that Charles XII. was kill- 
ed by the fall. This report, which gained credit for {ome 
time, filled the minds of all men with doubt and appre- 
henſion During this interval he aſſembled ar Marien- 
burg, and then at Lublin, all the orders of the kingdom, 
which had been already convoked at Sendomir. The af- 


ſembly was very full, as few palatinates refuſed to ſend 


their deputies thither. He regained the affections of moſt 


of them by preſents and promiſes, and by that affability 
without which abſolute kings cannot be beloved, nor 


elective kings maintain themielves on the throne. The 
diet were ſoon undeceived concerning the falſe report of 
the King of Sweden's death; but that large body was al- 
ready put in motion, and ſuffered itſelf to be carried along 
by the impulſe it had received; all the members ſwore 
to continue faithful to their ſovereign : ſo ſubject to change 
are all great aſſemblies! Even the Cardinal-primate bim- 
ſelf, who ſtill pretended a regard for Augultus, repaired 
to the diet of Lublin, where he kiſſed the King's hand, 
and readily took the oath as well as the other members. 
The ſubſtance of the oath was, That they had never at- 
tempted, nor ever would attempt, any thing prejudicial 
to the intereſt of Auguſtus. The King excuſed the Car- 
dinal fram the firſt part of the oath, and the Prelate bluſh- 
ed while he ſwore to the laſt. The reſult of all the delibera- 


tions of this diet was, that the republic of Poland ſhould 
maintain an army of fifty thouſaad men at their own ex- 


penſe for the ſervice of their ſovereign ; that they ſhould 
allow the Swedes fix weeks' time to declare whether they 
were for peace or war; and the ſame time to the princes 
of Sapicha, the original authors ofthe troubles in Lithua- 
nia, to come aud atk pardon from the King of Poland. 
8 | =o 
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In the mean time, Charles XII. being cured of his hurt, 
overturned all their deliberations. Unalterably fixed in 
his reſolutioh of forcing the Poles to dethrone their king 
with their own hands, he cauſed a new aſſembly to be 
convoked at Warſaw, by the intrigues of the Cardinal, 
in oppoſition to that of Lublin. His generals repreſented | 
to him, that this negotiation might poſſibly be involved in 
endleſs delays, and, by that means, be rendered ineffee- : 
tual; that, in the mean. time, the Muſcovites were every | ; 

day becoming a more equal match for the troops which ; 
he had left in Livonia and Ingria; that the ikirmiſhes : 
which frequently happened between the Swedes and Ruſ- , 
fans in theſe provinces did not always turn out to the e 
advantage of the former; and, finally, that his own pre- 


ſence might ſoon be neceſſary in thoſe quarters. Charles, e 
as ſteady in the proſecution of his ſchemes as he was briſk 5 
and vigorous in action, replied ; Should it oblige me to 1 
remain here for fifty years, I will not depart till I have“? - 
dethroned the King of Poland“, | | 
He left the aſſembly of Warſaw to combat that of Lub- . | 
Jin, by their ſpeeches and writings, and to juſtify their pro- 0 
ccedings by the laws of the kingdom; laws always equi- 0 
vocal, which each party interpret according to their ple:- ke 
ſure, and which ſucceſs alone can render inconteſtable. 11 
As for himſelf, having rein forced his victorious troops 5 
with ſix thouſand horſe and eight thouſand foot, which is 


he had received from Sweden, he marched againſt the 
remains of the Saxon army, which he had beat at Cli- _ _ 
fau, and which had found time to rally and recruit, while 


his fall from his horſe had confined him to his bed. This ö - 
army ſhunned his apprbach, and retired towards Pruſha, | af 
to the north-weſt of Warſaw, The river Bug lay between his 


him and the enemy. Charles ſwam acroſs it at the head 
of his cavalry: the infantry went to look for a ford 
- ſome what higher. He came up with the Saxons on 
Ahe 3ſt of May 1703, at a place called Pultelk, Ge- 
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neral Stenau commanded them to the number of about 165 
ten thouſand. The King of Sweden, in his precipitate 01.9 
march, had brought no more than the ſame number along 
with him, confident that a leſs number would be ſuffi- 
cient. So great was the terror of his arms, that one half 
of the Saxon troops fled at his approach without wait- 
ing for the battle. General Stenau, with two regiments, 
kept his ground for a moment; but was foon burried | 
along in the general flight of bis army, which was diſper- f 
ſed before it was vanquiſled, The Swedes did not take Vn 
above a thouſand priſoners, nor kill above fix hundred 135 
men, having more difficulty in purſuing than in defcating 1 


the enemy. 9 
Auguſtus, having now nothing left him but the ſhatter- £26 

ed remains of his Saxons, who were eve ery where defeated, "44 Oh 

retired in haſte to Thorn, an ancient city of Royal Prui- 1655 


ſia, ſituated on the Viſtula, ard under the protection of 13 
tbe Poles. Charles immediately prepared to beſiege it. 1 15 
The King of Poland, not thinking himſelf ſecure in this 9 
place, withdrew (romp it, and flew 1 into every corner of Po- 15 
land where he could poſſibly find any ſoldiers, and into 1 
which the Swedes had not as yet penetrated. Meanwhile 15 
Charles, amidſt ſo many rapid marches, ſwimming acrols EY 
rivers, and hurried along with his infantry mounted be- 5 
hind his cavalry, had not been able to bring up his cannon 
to Thorn ; he was therefore obliged to wait till a train of 
artillery ſhould be brought from dweden by ica. | 
4 While he tarried here he fixed his quarters at the diſ- 
tance ot a few miles from the city, in reconnoitring which 
he frequently approached too near the ramparts. In theſe 
dangerous excurſions the plain dreſs which he wore was 
of greater ſervice to him than he imagined, as it prevented 
his being diſtinguiſhed and marked out by the enemy, who 
would not have failed to fire upon him. One day, having 
advanced too near the fortifications, attended by one 
of his | called Lieven, who was drcficd in a blue 
G4. 
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coat“ trimmed with gold, and fearing leſt the General 
ſhould be too eaſily diſtinguiſhed, he ordered him to walk 
behind him. To this he was prompted by that greatneſs 
of ſoul which was ſo natural to him, that it even prevent- 
ed his reflecting on the imminent danger to which hejex- 
poſed his own life, in order to preſerve that of his ſubject, 
Lieven perceiving his error too late, in having put on a 
remarkable dreſs, which endangered all thoſe who were 
near him, and being equally concerned for the King 


wherever he was, hefitated for a moment whether or 


not he ſhould obey him. In the midſt of this conteſt the 
King takes him by the arm, puts himſelf before him, and 
ſcreens him with his body, At that inſtant, a cannon- 
ball taking them in flank, ſtruck the General dead upon 
the very ſpot which the King had hardly quitted, Ihe 
death of this man, killed exactly in his ſtead, and becauſe 
he had endeavourcd to fave him, contributed not a little 
to confirm him in the opinion, which he always enter- 
tained, of abſolute predeſtination ; and made him believe 
that his fate, which had preſerved him 1a ſuch a fingular 
manner, reſerved him for the execution of greater under- 
takings. | 


Every thing ſucceeded with him; his negotiations and 


his arms were equally fortunate. He was preſent, as it 
were, in every part of Poland. His grand General Renf- 
child was in the heart of the kingdom with a large body 
of troops. About thirty thouſand Swedes, under different 
generals, were poſted towards the north and eaſt upon the 
frontiers of Muſcovy, and withſtood the united efforts of 
the whole Ruſſian empire; and Charles was in the weſt, 
at the other end of Poland, with the flower of his army. 
The King of Denmark, tied up by the treaty of Tra- 
vendal, which his weakneſs had hindered him from break- 


* In the former editions we gave this officer a ſcarlet coat; but 
the Chaplain Norberg hath ſo inconteſtibly proved it to have becn 
a blue one, that we have thought proper to correct the error. 
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ing, remained quiet. That prudent monarch did not ven- 


ture to diſcover the diſguſt he felt at ſeeing the King cf 
Sweden ſo near his dominions. At a greater diſtance to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt, between the Rivers Elbe and We- 
fer, lay the Duchy of Bremen, the moſt remote of all the 
ancient conqueſts of the Swedes. This country was filled 
with ſtrong garriſons, and opened to the Conqueror a free 
paſlage into Saxony and the Empire. Thus, from the 
German Ocean almoſt to the mouth of the Boriſthenes, 
comprehending the whole breadth of Europe, and evea 
to the gates of Moſcow, all was in conſternation ; and eve- 
ry one was daily expecting a general revolution Chacrles's 
ſhips, which were now maſters of the Baltic, were employ- 


ed in tranſporting to Sweden the priſoners he had taken 


in Poland. Sweden, undiſturbed in the midſt of theſe 
mighty commotions, enjoyed the ſweets of peace, and 
ſhared in the glory of its king, without bearing the bur- 
den of the war; inaſmuch as its victorious troops were 
paid and maintained at the expenſe of the conquered. 
While all the northern powers were thus kept in awe 
by the arms of Charles XII. the town of Dantzick ventured 


to incur his diſpleaſure. Fourteen frigates and forty tran- 


ſports were bringing the King a reinforcement of fix thou- 
ſand men, with cannon and ammunition, to form the ſiege 
of Thorn. Theſe ſuccours mult neceſſarily paſs up the 
Weiſſel. At the mouth of this river ſtands Dantzick, a 
free and wealthy town, which, together with Thorn and 
Elbing, enjoys the ſame privileges in Poland as the im- 
perial towns poſſeſs in Germany. Its liberty hath been 
alternately attacked by the Danes, the Swedes, and ſome 
German princes; and nothing hath preſerved it from bon» 
dage but the mutual jealouſy of theſe rival powers. Count 
Steinbock, one of the Syediſh generals, aſſembled the 
magiſtates in the King's name, and demanded a paſſage 
for the troops and ammunition. Fhe magiſtrates were 
puilty of a piece of imprudence very common with thoſe 
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who treat with people more powerful than themſelves; 
they durſt neither refuſe nor grant his demands. Gene— 
ral Steinbock obliged them to grant more than he had at 
firſt demanded. He exacted from the city a contribution 
of an hundred thouſand crowns, as a puniſhment for their 
imprudent refuſal. At laſt the recruits, the cannon and 
ammunition, being arrived before Thorn, the fiege was 
begun on the 22d of September. 

Robel, governor of the place, defended it for a month 
with a garriſon of five thouſand men. At the expiration 
of that term he was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
The garriſon were made pritoners of war, and tranſported 
to Sweden. Robel was preſented to the King unarmed. 
That prince, who never loſt an opportunity of honouring 
merit in his enemies, gave him a {word with his own hand, 
made him a handſome preſent in money, and diſmiſſed 
him on his parole. but the poor and paltry town was 
condemned to pay forty thouſand crowns; an exceſſive 
contribution for ſuch a place. 

Elbing, built on an arm of the Weiſſel, founded by the 
Teutonic knights, and annexed likewiſe to Poland, did 
not profit by the miſcondu& of the Dantzickers, but he- 
ſitated too long about granting a paſſage to the Swediſh 
troops. It was more ſeverely puniſhed than Dantzick. 
On the 13th of December Charles entercd it at the head 


of four thouſand men, with ſcrewed bayonets. The in- 
habitants, ſtruck with terror, fell upon their knees in the 
ſtreets, and begged for mercy. He cauſed them all to be 
diſarmed; quartered his ſoldiers upon them; and then, 
having aſſembled the magiſtrates, exacted that ſame day 
a contribution of two hundred and ſixty thouſand crowns. |} 


There were in the town two hundred pieces of cannon, 
and four hundred thouſand weight of powder, which hc 
likewiſe ſeized. A battle gained would not have procu- 

red him ſo many advantages. All theſe ſucceſſes paved 
the way for dethroning-of Auguſtus. . 
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Hardly had the Cardinal taken an oath that he would 


make no attempts againſt his ſovereign when he repair- 


ed to the aſſembly of Warſaw, always under the ſpecious 
pretence of peace. When he arrived there he talked of 
nothing but obedience and concord, though he was ac- 
companied by a number of ſoldiers whom he had raiſed 
on his own eſtate. At laſt he threw off the maſque ; and, 
on the 14th of February 17cq, declared, in the name of 
the aſſembly, That Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, was in- 
capable of wearing the crown of Poland.“ All the meme 
bers with one voice pronounced the throne to be vacant, 
It was the intention of the King of Sweden, and conſe- 
quently of the diet, to raiſe Prince James Sobieſki to the 
throne of King John his father. James Sobieſki was then 
in Breſlaw in Sileſia, waiting with impatience for the crown 
which his father had worn. While he was one day a-hunting 
a few leagues from Breſlaw, in company with Prince Con- 
ſtantine, one of his brothers, thirty Saxon horſemen, ſent 
privately by King Auguſtus, iſſued ſuddenly from a neigh- 
bouring wouc. turrounded the two princes, and carried 
them off without refiſtance, They had prepared freſh 
horſes, upon which they conducted them to Lcipſic, and 
committed them to cloſe cuſtody. This ſtroke diſconcert- 
ed the meaſures of Charles, the Cardinal, andthe aſſembly 
of Warſaw. | 

Fortune, which ſports herſelf with crowned heads, ex- 
poſed Auguſtus, almoſt at the ſame time, to the danger of 
being taken himſelf, He was at table, three leagues from 
Cracow, relying upon an advanced guard which was poſt- 
ed at ſome diſtance, when, all of a ſudden, General Renſ- 
child appeared, after having carried off the guard. The 
King of Polland had but juſt time to get on horſeback, 


with ten others. General Renſchild purſued him for four 


days juſt upon the point of ſeizing him every moment. 
The King fled to Sendomir,: the Swediſh general purſued 
him thither; and it was only by a piece of good fortune 
that he made his eſcape, | 
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Mean while the King's party and that of the Cardinal 
treated each other as traitors to their country The army 
of the crown was divided between the two factions. Au- 
guſtus, being at laſt obliged to accept of aſſiſtance from the 
Ruſſians, was ſorry that he had not applied to them ſoon- 
er. One while he flew into Saxony, where his reſources 
were exhauſted; at another he returned to Poland, where 


no one durſt ſerve bim; while, in the mean time, the King 


of Sweden, victorious and unmoleſted, ruled in Poland 
with uncontrouled authority. | 
Count Piper, who was as great a politician as his maſter 
was a hero, adviſed Charles XII. to take the crown of 
Polagd to himſelf. He repreſented how eaſy it would 
be to accompliſh ſuch a ſcheme with a victorious army, 
and a powerful party in the heart of the kingdom, which 
was already ſubdued. He tempted him with the title of 
% Defender of the Evangelic Religion ;”” a name which 
flattered the ambition of Charles, It would be eaſy, he 
faid, to effect in Poland what Guſtavus Vaſa had effected 


in Sweden; to eſtabliſh the Lutheran religion, and to 


break the chains of the people, who were now held in 
ſlavery by the nobility and clergy. Charles yielded to the 
temptation for a moment; but glory was his idol; to it 
he ſacrificed his own intereſt, and the pleaſure he would 
have enjoyed in taking Poland from the Pope. He told 
Count iper, that he was much happier in beſtowing than 
in gaining kingdoms ; and added with a ſmile, © You wers 
made to be the miniſter of an Italian prince.“ 

Charles was (till near Thorn, in that part of Royal 
Pruſſia which belongs to Poland. From thence he extend- 
ed his views to what was paſſing at Warſaw, and kept 
all the neighbouring powers in awe. Prince Alexander, 
brother of the two Sobieſki's who were carried into Sile- 
ſia, came to implore his aid in revenging his wrongs. 
Charles granted his dehre the more readily, as he thought 
he could eaſily gratify it, and that, at the ſame time, he 
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mould be avenging himſelf But being extremely deſi- 


rous of giving Poland a king, he adviſed Prince Alexan- 
der to mount the throne, from which Fortune ſeemed de- 
termined to exclude his brother. Little did he expect a 
refuſal. Prince Alexander told him, that nothing thould 
ever induce him to make an advantage of his elder bro- 
ther's misfortune. The King of Sweden, Count Piper, 
all his friends, and eſpecially the young Palatine of Poſ- 
nania, Staniſlaus Leczinſty, preſſed him to accept of the 
crown; but he remained unůmoved by all their importu— 
nities. The neighbouring princes were aſtoniſhed to hear 
of this uncommon refuſal ; and knew not which to ad- 
mire moſt, a King of 5weden, who, at twenty-two years 
of age, gave away the crown of Poland, or Prince Alex 
ander, who refuſed to accept it, 
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his departure. 


OUNG Staniſlaus Leczinſky was then deputed by : 


the aſſembly of Warſaw to go to the King of owe- 
ger, and give him an account of ſeveral differences which 


had ariſen among them fince the time that Prince James 
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full of courage and ſweetneſs, with an air of probity and 
frankneſs, which, of all external advantages, is certainly 
the greateſt, and gives more weight to words than even 
cloquence itſelf, Charles was ſurpriſed to hear him talk 
with ſo much judgment of Auguſtus, the aſſembly, the 
Cardinal-primate, and the different intereſts that divided 
Europe. King Staniſlaus did me the honour to inform me, 
that he ſaid to the King of Sweden in Latin?“ How can 
we elect a king if the two Princes, James and Conſtantine 
Sobieſki, are held in captivity ?” and that Charles replied, 
* How can we deliver the republic if we don't elect a 
king!“ This converſation was the only intrigue that pla- 
ced Staniſlaus on the throne. Charles prolonged the con- 
verſation, on purpoſe that he might the better ſound the 


genius of the young deputy. Aſter the audience he ſaid 


aloud, that he had not ſeen a man ſo fit to reconcile all 
parties. He immediately made inquiry into the character 
of the Palatine Lecziniky, and found that he was a man 


of great courage, and inured to labour ; that he always. 
lay on a kind of ſtraw mattreſs, requiring no fervice from 


his gomeſtics ; that he was temperate to a degree rarely 
known in that climate; liberal with economy; adored by 
his vaſſals; and perhaps the ouly lord in Poland who had 


any . at a time when men acknowledged no ties but 


thoſe of tera and faction. This ee ee which, in 


Imany particulars, reſembled his own, determined him en- 
Ftirely. After the conference he ſaid aloud, © There is 
Ithe man that ſhall always be my friend.” 
Jof which words was ſoon percerved to be, © There is the 


The meaning 


man that ſhall be king.“ 
As ſoon as the Primate of Poland underſtood that 


ICharles XII. had nominated the Palatine Lecziniky, in 


much the ſame manner as Alexander nominated Abdalo- 
nimus, he haſtened to the King of Swenden, to try if pot- 
lole to divert him from his reſolution, being defirous that 
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was carried off, Staniſlaus had a very engaging aſpect, 
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112 | THE HISTORY Book TIT, 
the crown ſhould devolve on one Lubomirſky. © By: 
what have you to object againſt Staniſlaus Lecizniky ?”? 
ſaid the Conqueror. Sir, (ſaid the Primate), he is too 

oung.” © He is much about my age,” replied the King, 
dryly; and turning his back upon the Prelate, immediate- 
ly diſpatched the Count de Hoorn to acquaint the aſſem- 
bly of Warſaw that they muſt chuſe a king in five days, 
and that Staniſlaus Leczinſky muſt be the man. The 
Count de Hoorn arrived on the yth of July, and fixed the 
izth for the day of election, with as much eaſe and in- 
difference as if he had been ordering the decampment of 
a battalion. The Cardinal-primate, diſappointed of the 
fruit of ſo many intrigues, returned to the aſſembly, where 
he left no ſtone unturned io defeat an election in which 
he had no ſhare. But the King of Sweden having come 
incognito to Warſaw, he was obliged to hold his peace. 
All that the brimate could do was to abſent himſelf from 
the election: unable to oppoſe the Conqueror, and un- 
willing to aſſiſt him, he confined himſelf to an uſeleſs neu- 


trality. | | 
Saturday, the xzth of July, the day fixed for the election, 


being come, the aſſembly met at three in the afternoon at 


Colo, the place appointed for the ceremony; the Biſhop of 


Poſnania acting as preſident in the room of the Cardinal- 


primate. He came attended by ſeveral gentlemen of the 


party. The Count de Hoorn and two other general officers 


aſſiſted publicly at the ſolemnity, as ambaſſadors extra- 
ordinary from Charles to the republic. The ſeſſion laſted ? 
till nine in the evening; and the Biſhop of Poſnania put 
an end to it by declaring, in name of the aſſembly, that 
Staniſlaus was elected King of Poland. They all threw } 


up their hats into the air, and the ſhouts of acclamation 


ſtifled the cries of the oppoſers. It was of no ſervice to 


the Cardinal-primate, or to the others who had reſolved 
to continue neuter, that they had abſented themſelves 


ſrom the election; they were all obliged next day to come 
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pelled to follow him to the King*of Sweden's quarters. 


due to a king of Poland; and, to add the greater weight 


had ordered his army to rendezvous before Leopold, the 
capital of the great palatinate of Ruſſia, a place impor- 
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and do homage to the new king: but the greateſt motti- 
fication to which they were ſubjected was their beiuz com- 


Charles patd the ſovereign he had made all the honours 


to his new dignity, he furniſhed him with a confiderabie 
lum of money, and a body of troops. 

Immediately after this Charles XII. departed from 
Warſaw, in order to finiſh the conqueſt of Poland. He 


tant in itſelf, and ſtill more ſo on account of the riches 
which 1t contained. It was ſuppoſed it would hold out for 
fifteen days, by means of the fortifications with which 
Auguſtus had ſtrenythened it. The Conqueror ſat down 
before it on the 5thof September, and next day took it by 
aſſault. All thoſe who preſumed to make reſiſtance were 
put to the ſword. The victorious troops, though maſters 
of the city, did not break their ranks to go a pillaging, 
notwithſtanding the immenſe treaſures that were ſaid to 
be concealed in Leopold. 'Fhey drew up in order of battle 
in the great ſquare ; where the remaining part of the gar- 
riſon came and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. 


The King publiſhed his orders by found of trumpet, com- 


manding, under pain of death, all the inhabitants who 
had any effects belonging to Auguſtus, or his acherents, to 
produce them before night. Ihe meaſures he took were 
fo wiſely concerted that few ventured to diſobey; and 
accordingly four hundred cheſts of gold and filver coin, of 
og and other valuable effects, were brought to his Ma- 
zeſty. k | | 

he beginning of Staniſlaus's reign vas diſtinguiſhed 
by an event of a very different nature. Some bulineſs, 
which abſolutely required his preſence, had obliged hinz 
to remain at Warſaw. He had with him his mother, his 
wife, and his two daughters. 0 Cardinal-primate, the 
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Riſhop of Poſvania, and ſome grandees of Poland, com- 
poſed his new court. It was guarded by fix thouſand 
Poles of the army of the crown, who had lately entered 
into his ſervice, but whoſe fidelity had not yet been put to 
the trial. General Hoorn, governor of the town, had not 
above fifteen hundred Swedes. The citizens of Warſaw 
were in a profound tranquillity, and Staniſlaus propoſed 
Jetting out in a few days for the conqueſt of Leopold; 
when, all on a ſudden, he was informed that a numerous 
army was approaching the city. This was King Auguſtus, 
who, by a freth effort, and by one of the moſt dexterous 
marches that ever general made, had eluded the King of 


-Sweden, and was now coming with twenty thouſand men 


to fall upon Warſaw, and carry off his rival. 

Warſaw was unfortified ; the Pohſh troops who defend- 
ed it were not to be relied on; Auguſtus held a correſpond- 
ence with ſome of the titizens; ſo that, had Staniſlaus re- 
mained 1n 1t, he muſt certainly have been ruined, He ſent 

back his family i into Poſnania, under a guard of Poliſh 
troops in whom he could moſt confide. In this confuſion 
he thought he had loſt his ſecond daughter, who was 
about a year old, and who had been carried by her nurſe 
into A ncighbouring village, where ſhe was ſoon after 
found in a manger, as Staniſlaus himſelf hath ſince in- 
formed me. This is the ſame child whom Fortune, after 
a varicty of the moſt ſarprifing viciſſitudes, at laſt made 
Queen of France. Several gentlemen took different roads, 
The new King immediately ſet out for the camp of 
Charles X11, learning thus betimes to ſuffer diſgrace, and 
forced to quit his capital fix weeks after he had been ad- 

_ yYanced to the ſovereignty. 

Auguſtus entered the capital like a provoked and vic- 
torious fovereign., The inbavitants, already fleeced by 
the King of >weden, were entirely ruined by Auguſtus. 
The Cardinal's palace, and all the houſes of the contede- 

rate lords with all their effects both in town and country, 
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were given to plunder. What was moſt extraordinary in 
this ſudden revolution, the Pope's nuncio, who attended 
Aupuſtus, demanded, in name of his maſter, that the Gi- 
ſhop of Poſnania ſhould be delivered into his hands, as 
ſubject to the juriſdiction of the court of Rome, both as 


a biſhop, and as the favourer of a prince who had been 


advanced to the throne by the arms of a Lutheran. 


The court of Rome, which hath always been endeavours. 


ing to increaſe its temporal power by means of the ſpiri- 


tual, had, long before this, eſtabliſhed a kind of juiiſlic=- 


tion in Poland, at the head of which was the Pope's 
nuncio. its miniſters never failed to avail themſelves of 
every favourable opportunity to extend their power, which 


is revered by the multitude, but always conteſted by men 


of ſenſe. They claimed a right of judging in all eccichaſti- 
cal cauſes; and in times of trouble had uſurped ſeveral 


other privileges, in which they maintained themſelves till 


about the year 1928, when theſe abuſes were corrected ; 
abuſes which are never reformed till they are become ab- 
ſolutely intolerable. 

Auguſtus, glad of an opportunity of puniſhing the Bi- 
ſhop of Poſnania in a decent manner, and willing to grati- 
fy the court of Rome, whoſe pretenſions, however, he 
would have oppoſed on any other occaſion, delivered the 
Polith prelate into the hands of thenuncio. The Biſhop, 
after having ſeen his houſe pillaged, was carried by the 
ſoldiers to the lodgings of the Italian miniſter, and from 
thence ſent into Saxony, where he ended his days. Count 
Hoorn bore the continual fire of the enemy in the calle, 
where he was ſhut up, till at laſt the place being no Jonger 
tenible, he ſurrendered himſelf with his fifteen hundred 


| Swedes, This was the brit advantage which Augultus 


gained, amid! the torrent of his bad fortune, over the vic- 
torious arms of his enemy 


This laſt effort was the blaze of a fire that was zal g 70» 
ing out. His troops, which had been affemblcd in halle, 
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conſiſted either of Poles, ready to forſake him on the firſt 
diſgrace, or of Saxon recruits, who had never ſeen a cam- 
paign ; or of vagabond Coffacks, more fit to diſtreſs the 
conquered than to conquer : and all of them trembled at 
the bare mention of the King of Sweden's name. 

That Conqueror, accompanied by Staniſlaus, went in 
queſt of his enemy, at the head of his beſt troops. The 
Saxon army fled every where before him. The towns for 
thirty miles round ſent him the keys of their gates. Not 
a day paſſed that was not diſtinguiſhed by ſome advan- 
tage. Succeſs began to grow too familiar to Charles. He 
aid it was rather like hunting than fighting, and complain- 
ed that he was not obliged to purchaſe a victory on harder 
terms. | 

Auguſtus gave the, command of his army, for ſome time, 
to Count Schullemburg, a very able general, and who had 
need of all his experience at the head of diſpirited troops. 


Book III. 


He was more anxious to preſerve his maſter's troops than 


to conquer. He acted by ſtratagem, and the two kings with 
vigour. He ſtole ſome marches upon them, took poſſeſſion 
ot ſome advantageous poſts, ſacrificed a few horſe in order 
to give his infantry time to retire; and thus, by a glori- 
ous retreat, ſaved his troops in the face of an enemy, in 
contending with whom it was impoſſible, at that time, 
to acquire any other kind of glory, | 
He was ſcarce arrived in the palatinate of Poſnania when 
He learned that the two kings, who, he imagined, were at 
the diſtance of fifty leagues, had marched theſe fifty leagues 
in nine days, He had only eight thouſand foot, and a 
thouſand horſe; and yet with this handful of men he 
was obliged to make head againſt a ſuperior army, againſt 


the name of the King of Sweden; and againſt that terror 


with which ſo many defeats had naturally inſpired the 
Saxons. He had always affirmed, contrary to the opinion 
of the German generals, that infantry were able to reſiſt 
cavalry in open field, even without the aſſiſtance of che- 
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vaux de frize, and he this day ventured to put the matter 
to the teſt of experience againſt a victorious cavalry, com- 
manded by two kings, and by the beſt Swedith generals, 
He took poſſeſſion of ſuch an advantageous poſt that he 
could not poſſibly be ſurrounded. The ſoldiers of the firſt 
rank, armed with pikes and fuſees, bent one knee upon 
the ground, and ſtanding very cloſe together, preſented to 
the enemy's horſe a kind of pointed rampart with pikes 
and bayonets: the ſecond rank, inclining a little on the 
ſhoulders of the firſt, fired over their heads; and the third 
ſtanding upright, fired at the ſame time from behind the 
other two. The Swedes, with their uſual impetuoſity, ruſh- 
ed upon the Saxons, who waited the aſſault without flinch» 
ing: the diſcharge of the muſkets, and the points of the 
Pikes and bayonets, maddened the horſes, and made them 
rear inſtead of advancing, By theſe means the attack of 
the Swedes was rendered diſorderly; and the Saxons de- 
fended themſelves by keeping their ranks. SEE as 
Though he had received five wounds, he drew up his 
men in an oblong ſquare, and in this form made an order- 
ly retreat, about midnight, towards the ſmall town of Gu- 
rau, three leagues diſtam from the field of battle. But he 
had hardly begun to breathe in this place. when the two 
kings ſuddenly appeared at his hecls- | | 
Beyond Gurau, towards the river Oder, lay a thick 
wood, by marching through which the Saxon general ſa- 
ved his fatigued infantry. The Swedes, who were not to 
be checked by ſuch a trivial interruption, purſued them 
even through the wood, advancing with great difhculty | 
through paths hardly paſſable by foot travellers; and the 
Saxons had not erofied the wood above five hours before 
the Swediia horſe. On the other ſide of the wood runs 
the river Parts, bard by a village called Rutſen. Schul- 
lemburg had taken careto ſend orders for having the boats 
in readineſs ; and he now tranſported his troops, which 
were diminiſhed by one half. Charles arrived the very 
; | | H 3 - 
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moment that Schullemburg reached the oppoſite bank. 


Never conqueror purſued his enemy with greater celerity. 
"The reputation of Schullemburg depended upon his eſcap- 
ing from the King of} Sweden: the King, on the other 
hand, thought his glory concerned in taking Schullemburg 
and the remains of his army. He loſt not a moment, bur 
immediately cauſed his cavalry to croſs at a ford. And 
thus the Saxons found themſelves ſhut up between the 
river of Parts and the great river of Oder, which takes 
its riſe in Sileſia, and at this place is very deep and rapid. 

Though the deſtruction of Schullemburg ſeemed to be in- 
evitable, yet with the loſs of a few ſoldiers he paſſed theOder 
in the night. Thus he ſaved his army, and Charles could 
not help ſaying, © Schullemburg has conquered us to-day.” 
This is the ſame Schullemburg who was afterwards gene- 
ral of the Venetians, and to whom the republic erected a 
ſtatue in Corfu, for having defended that bulwark of Italy 
againſt the Turks. Such honours are conferred by republics 
only : kings give nothing but rewards. 

But what contributed to much to the glory of Schul- 
lemburg was of no ſervice to King Auguſtus, who once 
inore abandoned Poland to his enemies, retired into Sax- 
ony, and inſtantly repaired the fortifications of Dreſden, 
being already afraid, and not without reaſon, for the 
capital of his hereditary domintons. - | | 

Charles XII. now beheld Poland reduced to ſubjection. 
His generals, after his example, had beat, in Courland, 
ſeveral ſmall bodies of the Muſcovites, who, ever ſince the 
battle of Narva had appeared only in ſmall companies, 
and made war in thoſe parts like the vagrant Tartars, 
who pillage, fly, and then reappear, in order to fly again. 

Wherever the Swedes came they thought themſelves 
ſure of victory, when they were only twenty to a hundred. 
At this happy conjuncture Staniflaus prepared for his 
coronation, Fortune, to which he owed his election at 


Warlaw, and his expulſion from thence, now recalled him 
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with baniſhed him the city. 
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thither, amidſt the acclamations of a numerous nobility, 
attached to him by the fate of war A diet was immedi- 
ately convoked, where all obſtacles were removed, except 
ſuch as were raiſed by the court of Rome, which alone 
endeavoured to traverſe the project. 

lt was natural for Rome to declare in favour of Augu- 
ſtus, who from a Proteſtant became a Catholic, in order 
to mount the throne of Poland, and to oppoſe Staniſlaus, 
who had been placed upon the ſame throne by the great 
enemy of the Catholics. Clement XI. the then Pope, 
ſent briefs to all the prelates of Poland, and particular is 
to the Cardinal-primate, threatening them with excom- 
munication if they preſumed to alliſt at the conſecration 
of >taniflaus, or attempt any thing againſt the rights vi 
Auguſtus, 

Should theſe briefs be delivered to the biſhops who 
were at Warſaw, it was believed that ſome of them would 
be weak enough to obey them; and that the mezoritv 
would avail themſelves of this pretext to become moe 
troubleſome, in proportion as they were more neceſſary 
Every pothbie precaution was therefore taken to prevent: 
theſe letters of the Pope from being admitted into War- 
ſaw. But a Franciſcan reccived the briefs fecyetly, pro- 
miſing to deliver them into the bithops' own hands, He. 
-preſently gave one to the ſuffragan of Cheim. This pre- 
late, who was iſtrongly attached to Staniilaus, carried it 
to the King unopened. The King ſent for the monk, avd 
aſked him how he durſt undertake to deliver a writing of 
that nature? The Franciican anſwered, that he did it 
by order of his general. Staniflaus deſired him for the 
future to pay a greater regard to the orders of his king 
than to thoſe of the general of the Franciſcans, and forth. 


The ſame day a placart was publiſhed by the King ot 
Sweden, forbidding, under the moſt ſevere penaltics, all 
the eccleſiaſtics ia Warſaw, both ſecular and regular, to 
| H 4 
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_ interfere in affairs of ſtate. And for the greater ſecurity 


he cauſed guards to be placed at the gates of all the pre- 


lates, and forbade any ſtranger to enter the city. Theſe 
little ſeverities he took upon himſelf, in order to prevent 
any rupture between the clergy and Staniſlaus at his ac- 
ce ſſion to the throne. He ſaid he relaxed himſelf from the 
fatigues of war, in giving a check to the intrigues of the 
Romith court; and that he muſt fight againſt it with pa- 
per, whereas he was obliged to attack other ſavereigns 
with real arms. 

The Cardinal-primate was ſolicited by Charles and 
Ftanillaus to come and perform the ceremony of the co- 
zonation. He did not think himſelf obliged to leave Dant- 
z.ck, and to conſecrate a king who had been choſen a- 
gainſt hie will. But as it was his maxim never to do any 
thing without a pretext, he reſolved to provide a lawful 
excule for his refuſal. He cauſed the Pope's brief to be 


Hxed in the night time to the gate of his own houſe. The 


magiſtrates of Dantzick took fire at this indignity, and 
cauſed ſtrict ſearch to be made for the authors, who never- 
theleſs could not be found. The Primate affected to be 
highly incenſed, but in reality was very well pleaſed, as 
it furniſhed him with a reaſon for refuling to conſecrate 
the new king; and thus at one and the ſame time he kept 
fair with Charles XII. Auguſtus, Staniſlaus, and the Pope. 
He died a few days after, leaving his country involved 
in confuſion, and having reaped no other fruit from all 
bis intrigues but that of embroiling himſelf with the three 
kings, Charles, Auguſtus, and Staniſlaus; and with the 
republic and the Pope, who had ordered him to repair to 
Rome, to give an account of hrs conduct. But as even 
politicians are ſometimes touched with remorſe in their 
laſt moments, he wrote to King Auguſtus on his death- 
bed, and begged his pardon. | : | 
be conſecration was performed with equal tranquil- 
lity and maguifi cence, on the 4th of October 15c5, in the 
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city of Warſaw, notwithſtanding the uſual cuſtom of the 
Poles of crowhing their kings at Cracow. Staniſlaus Lec- 
zinſky, and his wife Charlotta Opaliaſka, were conſecra- 


ted King and Queen of Poland, by the hands of the arch- 


biſhop of Leopold, aſſiſted by ſeveral other prelates. 

Charles XII. ſaw the ceremony incognito, the only ad- 

vantage he reaped from his conqueſts. | 
While he was thus givinga king to the conquered Poles, 


and Denmark durſt not preſume to create him any diſ- 


turbances ; while the King of Pruſſia courted his friend- 
ſhip, and Auguſtus was retired to his hereditary domi- 
nions, the Czar was every day becoming more and more 
formidable. Though he had given but little aſliſtance to 


_ Auguſtus in Poland, he had, nevertheleſs, made powerful 


diverſions in Ingria. 

He now began to grow not only a good ſoldier himſelf, 
but likewiſe inſtructed his ſubjects in the art of war. Diſ- 
cipline was eſtabliſned among his troops. He had good 
engineers, and well-ſerved artillery, and ſeveral good of- 
ficers; and he underſtood the great ſeeret of ſubſiſting 
his armies. Some of his generals had learned both how 
to fight, and, as occaſion required, to decline ſighting; 
and he had beſides formed a reſpectable navy, capable of 
making head againſt the Swedes in the Baltic. | 

Strengthened by all theſe advantages, which were en- 


tirely owing to his own genius, and by the abſence of the 


King of Sweden, he took Narva by affault, on the 21ſt of 
Auguſt 10, after a regular ſiege, during which he had pre- 
yented its receiving any ſuccours either by ſea or land. The 
ſoldiers were no ſooner maſters of the city than they ran 


to pillage, and abandoned tbemſelves to the moſt enor- 


mous barbarities. The Czar flew from place to place to 
ſtop the diforder and carnage. He ſnatched the women 
from the hands of the ſoldiers, who, after having raviſhed 
them, were going to cut their throats. He was even obli- 


ted to kill ſome Muſcovites who did not obey bis orders. 
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They ſtill ſhow you, in the town-houſe of Narva, the 
table upon which he laid his ſword as he entered, and 
repeat the words which he ſpoke to the citizens, who were 
there aſſembled. © It is not with the blood of the inha- 
bitants that this ſword is ſtained, but with that of the 
Muſcovites, which | have ſhed to fave your lives.” 
Had the Czar always obſerved theſe humane maxims, 
he would have been the greateſt man in the world. He 
aſpired to a nobler character than that of a deſtroyer of 
towns. He was, at that time, laying the foundation of a 
city not far from Narva, in the middle of his new con- 
queſts. This was the city of Peterſburg, which he after- 


wards made the place of his reſidence, and the center of 


his trade. It is ſituated between Finland and Ingria, in a 
marſhy iſland, around which the Neva divides itſelf into 
ſeveral branches before it falls into the Gulf of Finland. 
With his own hands he drew the plan of the city, the 
fortreſs, and the harbour, the quays which embelliſhed it, 
and the forts which defended its entrance. This deſert 
and uncultivated iſland, which during the ſhort ſummer 


in thoſe climates was only a heap of mud, and in winter 


a frozen pool, into which there was no entry by land but 
through pathleſs foreſts and deep moraſſes, and which 


had hitherto been the haunt of wolves and bears, was 


filled, in 1703, with above three hundred thouſand men, 
whom the Czar had brought thither from his other domi- 
nions. The peaſants of the kingdom of Aſtracan, and 
thoſe who inhabit the frontiers of China, were tranſport- 
ed to Peterſburg. He was obliged to clear foreſts, to make 
roads, to drain marſhes, and to raiſe banks, before he 
could lay the foundation of the city. The whole was a 
force put upon Nature. The Czar was determined to 

eople a country which did not ſeem deſigned for the ha- 
pure of men. Neither the inundation which razed his 
works, nor the ſterility of the ſoil, nor the ignorance of the 


workmen, nor even the morality which carried off about 
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two hundred thouſand men in the beginning of the un- 
dertaking, could divert him from his firm reſolution. The 
town was founded amidſt the obſtacles which Nature, the 
genius of the people, and an unſucceſsful war, conſpired 
to raiſe againſt it. Peterſburg was become a city in 1955, 
and its harbour was filled with ſhips. The Emperor. by 
a proper diſtribution of favours, drew many ſtrangers 
thither, beftowing lands upon ſome, houſes upon others, 
and encouraging all the artiſts that came to civilize this 
barbarous climate. Above all, he had rendered it proo* 
againſt the utmoſt efforts of his enemies. The Swediſli 
generals, who frequently beat his troops in every other 
quarter, were never able to hurt his infant colony. It en- 
joyed a profound tranquillity in the midſt of the war with 
which it was ſurrounded. 

While the Czar was thus creating, as it were, new do- 
minions to himſelf, he (till held out a helping hand to 
Auguſtus, who was lofing his. He perſuaded him, by 
means of General Patkul, who had lately entered into the 
ſervice of Muſcovy, and was then the Czar's ambaſſador 

y in Saxony, to come to Grodno to confer with him once 
t more on the unhappy ſituation of his affairs. Thither 
nh Auguſtus repaired with ſome troops, and accompanied by 


8 General Schullemburg, who was now become famous over 
, all the north for his paſſage eroſs the Oder, and in whom 
1 the King repoſed his laſt hopes. The Czar arrived at the 
id ſame place, followed by an army of ſeventy thouſand men. 
t- The two monarchs concerted new meaſures for carrying 
Ke on the war. Auguſtus, being now dethroned, was no 
he longer afraid of provoking the Poles, by abandoning their 
SA 


country to the Muſcovite troops. it was reſolved, that 
to the army of the Czar ſhould be divided into feveral bodies, 


ha- to check the progreſs of the King of Sweden at every ſtep. 
1 It was at this time that Auguſtus renewed the order of 
t 


the White Eagle, a weak expedient for attaching to his 
out F intereſt forme Poliſh lords, who were more deſirous of real 
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advantages than of empty honour, which becomes ridicu- 


lous when it is held of a prince poſſeſſed of nothing but 


the name of King. The conference of the two kings end- 


ed in a very extraordinary manner. The Czar departed 
ſuddenly, left his troops to his ally, and went to extin- 
guiſh a rebellion with which he was threatened in Aſtra- 
can. Immediately after his departure Auguſtus ordered 
Patkul to be arreſted at Dreſden. All Europe was ſur- 
priſed at his conduct, in preſuming, contrary to the law 
of nations, and even in appearance to his own intereſt, 
to impriſon the ambaſſador of the only prince from whom 
he could expect any aſſiſtance. 75 ä 
The ſecret ſpring of this tranſaction, as I had the ho- 
nour to be informed from Mareſchal Saxe, ſon to King 
Auguſtus, was as follows : Patkul, proſcribed in Sweden 
for having defended the privileges of Livonia, his native 
country, had been general to Auguſtus ; but his high and 
lofty ſpirit being unable to brook the haughty behaviour 
of General Fleming, the King's favourite, more imperious 
and lofty than him ſelf, he had paſled into the fervice of the 
Czar, whoſe general he then was, and his ambaſſador at 
the court of Auguſtus. Endowed, as be was, with a pe- 
netrating genius, he had obſerved that Fleming and the 
chancellor of Saxony intended to purchaſe a peace from 
the King of Sweden at any price. He forthwith formed a 
deſign to prevent them, and to effect an accommodation 
between the Czar and Sweden. 'The Chancellor diſcover- 
ed his project, and obtained leave to ſeize him. Augu- 
ſtus told the Czar that Patkul was a perfidious wretch, 
and would betray them both: and yet he was no further 
culpable than in having ſerved his new malter too well. 
But an ill-timed piece of ſervice frequently meets with the 
puniſhment due to treaſon. 
Meanwhile the fixty thouſand Ruſſians, divided into 
ſeveral ſmall bodies, were burning and ravaging the lands 
of Staniſlaus's adherents, on one fide; and on the other, 
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Schullemburg was advancing with freſh troops. The for-" 


tune of the dwedes diſperſed theſe two armies in leſs than 
two months. Charles XII. and Staniſlaus attacked the 
ſeparate bodies of the Muſcovites one after another, and 
with ſo much vigour and diſpatch, that one Muſcovite 
general was beat before he heard of the defeat of his com- 
pauion. 


Nothing could ſtop the progreſs of the Conqueror. If a 


river intervened between him and the enemy, Charles XII. 


and his Swedes ſwam acroſs it. A party of Swedes took 
the baggage of Auguſtus, in which were found two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns of filver. 
hundred thouſand. ducats belonging to Prince Menzi- 
kofft. the Ruſhan general. Charles, at the head of his ca- 
vairy, marched thirty leagues in four-and-twenty hours; 
every ſoldier leading a horſe in his hand to mount when 
his own was weary. The Mulcovites, ſtruck with terror, 


and reduced to a ſmall number, fled in diſorder beyond 
the Boriſthenes. 


While Charles was driving the Muſcovites before him 


into the heart of Lithuania, Schullemburg at laſt re paſſed 
the Oder, and came, at the head of twenty thouſand men, 
to give battle to the Grand Mareſchal Renſchild, who 
was reckoned the beſt general that Charles had, and was 
cailed theParmentio of this Alexander of the north. Theſe two 
illuſtrious generals, who ſeemed to ſhare the fate of their 


maſters, met near Punitz, in a place called Fravenſtadt, a 
ipot already fatal to the troops of Auguſtus. Renſchild 


had only thirteen battalions, and tuc and · twenty ſqua- 


dions, amounting in all to about ten thouſand men. 


Schullemburg had double that number. It is worthy of 
remark, that there was in his army a body of fix or ſeven 
thouſand Muſcovites who had been long diſciplined, and 
were eſteemed good ſoldiers. The battle of Fravenſtadt 
was fought on the 12th of February 1706. But this very 


General Schullemburg, who, with Sour-and-twenty thou- | 


Staniflaus ſeized eight 
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ſand men, had, in ſome meaſure, baffled the good fortune 
of the King of Sweden, ſunk under that of General Renſ- 
ehild. The combat did not laſt a quarter of an hour; the 
Saxons made no reſiſtance; the Muſcovites threw down 
their arms the moment they ſaw the Swedes. The panic 
was ſo ſudden, and the confuhon ſo great, that the con- 
querors found on the field of battle ſeven thouſand load- 
ed muſkets, which the enemy had thrown away without 
firing. No defeat was ever more ſudden, more complete, 
or more diſgraceful; and yet no general ever made a finer 
diſpolition of his troops than Schullemburg, even by the 
confeſlion of the Saxon and Swediſh generals themſelves, 
who this day ſaw how little human prudence 3s able to 
command events. EH, 

Among the priſoners there was an entire regiment of 

Prenchmen. Theſe unhappy men had been taken by the 
Saxons in 175c4, at the famous battle of Hochſtet, fo fatal 
to the grandeur of Lewis XIV. They had afterwards 
paſſed into the ſervice of Auyuſtus, who had formed them 
into a regiment of dragoons, the command of which be 
Had given to a Frenchman of the ſamily of Joyeuſe. The 
colonel was killed at the firſt, or rather the only charge of 
the Swedes, and the whole regiment were made priſoners 
of war. That very day the French begged to be admitted 
into the ſervice of Charles XII. into which they were ac- 
cordingly received, by a ſtrange caprice of fortune, which 
reſerved them once more tochange their maſter and their 
con queror. 

With regard to the Maſcovices, they begged their lives 
on their knees; but the Swedes cruelly put them to death 
above ſix hours after the battle, in order to revenge on 
them the outrages which their countrymen had commit- 
ted, and to rid their hands of thoſe prefuneys whom they 
did not know how to diſpoſe of. 

+ Avguſtas now ſaw himſelf deprived of all es. 
He had nothing left but Cracow, where be was hut up 
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with two regiments of Muſcovites; two of Saxons, and 
ſome troops of the army of the crown, by whom he was 
even afraid of being delivered up to the Conqueror : but' 
his misfortunes were completed when he heard that 
Charles XII. had at laſt entered Saxony, on the 1ſt of 
September 1706, 


He had marched through Silefia, without ſo much as 


deigning to apprize the court of Vienna of his motions. 


Germany was truck with conſternation. The diet of 
Ratiſbon, which repreſents the empire, and whoſe reſo- 
lutions are frequently as ineffectual as they are ſolemn, 
declared the King of Sweden an enemy of the empire. if 
he ſhould paſs the Order with his army : a ſtep which 
only determined him to march the ſooner into Germany. 

At his approach the villages were deſerted, and the 
inhabitants fled on all fides. Charles behaved in the 
ſame manner as he had done at Copenhagen: he cauſed 
a declaration to be fixed up in all public places, import- 
ing, That his only intention in coming was to procure 
peace; that all thoſe who ſliould return home, and pay 
the contributions he demanded, ſhould be treated as his 


own ſubjects, and the reſt puniſhed without mercy. This 
declaration from a prince, who was never known to breals - 


his word, made all thoſe who had fled for fear to return 
home. He pitched his camp at Altranſtadt, near the plain 
of Lutzen, a field famous for the victory and death of 
Guſtavus Adolphus. He went to ſce the place where that 
great man fell. When he reached the ſpot, ** I have en- 
deavoured (jaid he) to live like him; God, perhaps, will 
one day grant me as glorious a death.” n 

From this camp he ſeat orders to the ſtates of Saxony 
to aſſemble, and to tranſmit to him, without delay, tbe 
regiſters of the electoral finances. As ſoon as he had gor 
them in his power, and was exactly informed how much 
Saxony covid ſupply, he tax ed it at fix hundred twenty- five 
thouſand rix- dollars a month. Over and above this con- 
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tribution, the Saxons were obliged to furniſh every Swe- 
diſh ſoldier with two pounds of fleth, two pounds of 
bread, two pots of beer, and four-pence a-day, with fo- 
rage for the horſe. The contributions being thus regula- 
ted, the King eſtabliſhed a new police, to protect the 
Saxons from the inſults of his ſoldiers. In all the towns 
where he placed garriſons he ordered the innkeepers, in 


whoſe houſes the ſoldiers were quartered, to deliver every 
month certificates of their behaviour, without which the 


ſoldiers were to have no pay. Beſides, inſpectors were ap- 


pointed, who, once in every fifteen days, went from 


houſe to houſe to make inquiry whether the Swedes had 
committed any outrage; in which caſe, care was taken to 
indemniſy the innkeepers, and to puniſh the delinquents. 

It is well known under what ſevere diſcipline the troops 


of Charles XII. were kept; that they never plundered 


the towns which they took by affault till they had re- 
ceived permiſſion; and that they even plundered in a 
regular manner, and left off at the firſt ſignal. The 
Swedes pique themſelves to this day on the ſtrict diſcipline 
which they obſerved in Saxony; and yet the Saxons 
complain of the terrible ravages they committed ; con- 
traditions which it would be impoſſible to reconcile, did 


not we know in what very different lights the tame ob- 
jects appear to different men. 


It could hardly happen 
but that the conquerors muſt have ſometimes abuſed their 
tighis; and the conquered have taken the ſlighteſt inju- 
ries for the moſt enormous outrages. One day, as the 
og was taking the air on horſeback, in the neighbour- 

ood of Leipfick, a Saxon peaſant threw himſelf at his 
feet, begging he would do him juſtice on a grenadier, 
who had juſt taken from him what was deſigned for his 


_ family's dinner. The King ordered the ſoldier to be 


brought before him: © And is it true, (ſays he, with a 
ſtern countenance), that you have robbed this man?“ 
Sir, (ſays the ſoldier,) 1 bave not done him ſo much 
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kingdom from him, and | have only taken a turkey from 
this fellow.” The King gave the peaſant ten ducats with 


his own hand, and pardoned the ſoldier for the wit and 


boldneſs of the reply; adding, Remember, friend, that 
if I have taken a kingdom from Auguſtus, I have kept no- 
thing to myſelf.“ 

The great fair of Leipſick was held as uſual. The 
merchants came thither in perfect ſecurity. Not one Swe- 
&iſh ſoldier was to be ſeen in the fair. One would have 
ſaid that the army of the King of Sweden was in Saxony 
for no other reaſon than to watch over the ſafety of the 
country. He commanded throughout all the Electorate, 
with a power as abſolute, and a tranquillity as profound, 
as if he had been in Stockholm, 

Auguſtus, wandering up and down Poland, and depri- 
ved at once of his kingdom and electorate, at laſt wrote a 
letter with his own hand to Charles XII. in which he 
humbly ſued for peace. This letter he ſent ſecretly by 
Baron d'Imhoff, and Mr Fingſten refendary of the privy- 
council, to which two gentlemen he gave full power, and 
a blank ſigned. Go, (ſays he to them), endeavour to 
procure me reaſonable and Chriſtian conditions.” He was 
obliged, however, to conceal theſe overtures, and to de- 
cline the mediation of any prince; for, being then in Pa- 
land at the mercy of the Muſcovites, he had reaſon to 
fear that that dangerous ally, whom he was now going to 
abandon, would puniſh him for his ſubmiſſion to the Con- 
queror. His two pleni potentiaries came to Charles's camp 
in the night- time, and had a private audience. The King 
having read the letter, told them they ſhould have his an- 
ſwer in a moment; and accordingly, retiring to his cloſet, 
he wrote 2s follows. 

e conſent to give peace on the following conditions, 


in which it muſt not be expected Wat ever ] will mate the 
leaſt alteration, | 
1 
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harm as you have done to his maſter : you have taken a 
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troops, making in all about ſix thouſand men. durround- 
end with this ſmall body by the army of Prince Menzikaff, 
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J. That Auguſtus renounce the crown of Poland for 
ever; that he acknowledge Staniſlaus as lawful king; and 
that he promiſe never to remount the throne, not even 


after the death of Staniſlaus. 


11. That he renounce all other treaties, and particulars 


1y thoſe he hath made with Muſcovy. 


III. that he ſend back to my camp, in an honourable 
manner, the Princes Sobieſki, and all the priſoners he hath 
taken. 

IV. That hedeliver into my hands all the deſerters that 
Have entered into his ſervice, and particularly John Pat- 
ku]; and that he ſtop all proceedings againft ſuch as have 


| 
{ 
| paſſed from his ſervice into mine. 
This paper he gave to Count Piper, with orders to tranſ. | J 
act the reſt with the plenipotentiaries of Auguſtus. Theſe | ( 
gentlemen were ſhocked at the cruelty of the propotals; ! i 
and uſed all the little arts, that men without power can b 
employ, to ſoften, if pothble, the rigour of the King of 
Sweden. i hey had ſeveral conferences with Count Piper; 5 8 
but that miniſter anſwered all their arguments with this | [2 
ſhort reply; “ Such is the will of the King my maſter, and Þ 
he never alters his reſolution.” a a1 
__ While theſe negotiations were carrying on in Saxony, th 
Fortune ſeemed to put Auguſtus in a condition to obtain co 
more honourable terms, and of treating with his conqueror H. 
on a more equal footing. | to 
Prince Menzikoff, generaliſſimo of the Muſcovite army, M. 
brought into Poland a body of thirty thouſand men, ata i wa 
time when Auguſtus not only did not deſire their aſſiſtance, th⸗ 


but even feared it. He had with him ſome Poliſh and Saxon 


he had every thing to tear, in caſe the negotiation ſhould 
be di ſcovered. He faw himſelf at once dethroned by his 
enemy, and in danger of being arreiied by his ally. In 
this delicate copjunQure, one of the Swediſh generals, 
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named Meyerfeld, at the head of ten thouſand men, ap- j 
peared at Caliſh, near the palatinate of Poſnania. Prince 1 
Menzikoff preſſed Auguſtus to give them battle. The 4 
King who was greatly embarraſſed, delayed the engage- 65 
ment under various pretexts; for though the enemy had 1 
but one-third of his number, there were four thouſand 15 
Swedes in Meyerfeld's army, and that alone was ſufficicat ih | 
to render the event doubtful. To give battle tothe Swedes - 
during the negotiation, and to loſe it, was, in effect. to 4 
deepen the abyſs in whicl. he was aircady plunged tle 1 
therefore reſolved to fend a truſty ſervant to the gensral 4 | 
of the enemy, to give him ſome diſtant hints with regard 10 
to the peace, and adviſe him to retreat. But this advice 8 
produced an effect quite contrary to what he expected. 3% 
General Meyerield thought they were laying a ſnare to +1 
intimidate him, and for that reaſon reſolved to hazara a 8 
battle. bt 
The Ruſſians, now for the firſt time; conquered the f 4 
Swedes in a pitched battle. This victory which Auguſtus 2 
| gained, almoſt againſt his will, was entire and com- ; | 
EY plete. In the midſt gf his bad tortune he entered triumpb-ñ² 
; ant into Warſaw, formerly his flouriſhing capital, but 19 
f then a diſmantled and ruined town, ready to receive any on 
1 conqueror. and to acknowledge the ſtrongeſt. for king. 1 
11 He was tempted to ſeize upon this moment of proſperity 1 
| to go and attack the King of Sw&vien in Saxony with the "0 
8 Muicovite army. But when he reflected that Charles XII. 9 
A was at the head of a Swediſh army, hitherto invincible ; * 
> hat the Ruſſians would abandon him on the firſt intei= 7! 
n Hhgence of the treaty he had begun; that his Saxon domi- i 
* nions, already drained of men and money, would be 7 
ff, equally ravaged by the Swedes and Muſcovites; that the | 1 
d empire, engaged in a war with France, could afford him 92 
118 no aſſiſtance; and that, in the end, he ſhould be left with= 2; 10 
in out dominions, money, or friends; he thought it moſt 49 
ls, adiaiable to comply with the terms which the King of 1} 
3 1 5 BS | 1118 
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gweden ſhould.impoſe. Theſe terms became ſtill more hard 
when Charles heard that Auguſtus had attacked his troops 
during the negotiation. His reſentment, and the pleaſure 
of further humbling an enemy, who had juſt vanquiſhed 


His forces, made him inflexible upon all the articles of the 


treaty. Thus the victory of Auguſtus ſerved only to ren- 
der his ſituation the more miſerable ; a thing which, per- 
Haps, never happened to any but himſelf. 

He had juſt cauſed Te Deum to be ſung at Warſaw, 


when Fingſten, one of his plenipotentiaries, arrived from 


Saxony with the treaty of peace which deprived him of 
his crown. Avguſtus heſitated for a little, but at laſt ſigned 
it; and then ſet out for Saxony, vainly hoping that his 
preſence would ſoften the King of Sweden, and that his 
enemy would perhaps remember the ancient alliances of 
their families, and the common blood that ran in both 
their veins. : | 

Theſe two Princes met for the firſt time in Count 
Piper's tent, at a place called Gutterſdorff, without any 
ceremony. Charles XII. was in jack-boots, with a piece 
of black taffeta tied round his neck inſtead of a cravat : 
his clothes, as uſual, were of coarſe blue cloth, with gilt 
braſs buttons. 'He had a long ſword by his fide, which 
had ſerved him at the battle of Narva, and upon the 
pummel of which he frequently leaned. The converſation 
turned wholly upon theſe jack-boots ; Charles XII. told 
Auguſtus, that he had not laid them aſide for theſe fix 
years paſt, except when he went to bed. Theſe trifles were 
the only ſubject of diſcourſe between two kings, one of 
whom had deprived the other of a crawn. Auguſtus, eſpe- 
cially, ſpoke with an air of complaiſance and ſatisfaction, 
which princes and men accuſtomed to the management of 
great affairs know how to aſſume amidſt the moit cruel 


mort ifications The two kings dined together two ſeve- 


veral times. Charles XII. always affected to give Augu- 


{tus the right hand; but far from mitigating the rigour of 
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his demands, he rendered them ſtill more ſevere. It was F 
certainly a very mortifying thing for a ſovereign to be | 

forced to deliver up a general officer and a public mini- 

ſter. It was ſtill a greater debaſement to be obliged to ſend * 
the jewels and archieves of the crown to his ſucceſſor 4 
Staniſlaus. But what completed his degradation was, his 10 
being at laſt compelled to congratulate, on his acceſſion | 
to the throne, the man who was going to uſurp his place. | 
Charles required Auguſtus to write a letter to Staniſlaus, F 
The dethroned king endeavoured to evade the demand; "4 
but Charles inſiſted upon his writing the letter, and he 155 


was at laſt obliged to comply. Here follows an czacł copy 1 

of it, which I have ſeen. It is tranſcribed from the ori- {4 a: 
ginal, which is ſtill in the poſſeſſion of King Staniſlaus, 1 

© $1R and BROTHER, | | 19 

WE little imagined it would have been neceſſary to en- 'Y 

3 ter into a literary correſpondence with your Majeſty; Wo 
nevertheleſs, in order to pleaſe his Swediſh Majeſty, ang 

| 20 avoid the ſuſpicion of our being unwilling to gratify 1th 
. bis deſire, we hereby congratulate you on your acceſſion 
L to the throne; and wiſh you may find in your native | 
> country more faithful ſubjects than we have left there. 3 
1 AF Allthe world will do us the juſtice to believe, that we have 1. 
4 AY received nothing but the moſt ungrateful returns for our 1 40 
x good offices, and that the greater part of our ſubjects 4 
re ſeemed to have no other aim than to haſten our ruin. 1 
of Wiſhing that you may never be expoſed to the like mi- i 
FR fortunes, we commit you to the protection of God. 1 
n, - ; Your brother and neighbour, 1 
" 8 AvuGvsTuvs, King.“ s 
zel 1707. „ * 
vey Auguſtus was obliged to give orders to all his officers 74 88 
gy” and magiſtrates no longer to ſtyle him King of Poland, and. „ 

or | to craze this title, which he now renounced, out of the 441 
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Sobiefkis; but the ſacrifice of Patkul was the ſevereſt of 


all. The Czar, on the one hand, loudly demanded him 


back as his ambaſſador; and on the other, the King of 


Sweden, with the moſt terrible menaces in caſe of a re- 


fuſal, inſiſted that he ſhould be delivered up to him. Pat- 
kul was then confined in the caſtle of Konigſtein, in Sax- 
ony. Auguſtus thought he might eaſily gratify Charles XII. 
and ſave his own honour. He ſent his guards to deliver 
this unhappy man to the Swediſh troops ; but he previ- 


ouſly diſpatched a ſecret order to the governor of Konig- 


ſtein to let his priſoner eſcape. The bad fortune of Pat- 
kul defeated the pains that were taken to fave him. The 
governor, knowing that Patkul was very rich, had a mind 
to make him purchaſe his liberty. The priſoner ſtill re- 
lying on the law of nations, and informed of the inten- 
tions of Auguſtus, refuſed to pay for that which he thought 
he had a title to obtain for nothing. During this interval, 
the guards, who were commiſſioned to ſeize the priſoner, 
arrived, and immediately delivered him to four *wediſh 
captains, who carried him forthwith to the general quar- 


ters at Altranſtadt, where he remained for three months 


tied to a ſtake, with a heavy iron chain; and from thence 

was conducted to Caſimir. | | 
Charles XII. forgetting that Patkul was the Czar's am- 

baſſador, and conſidering him only as his own ſubject, or- 


_ dered a council of war to try him with the utmoſt rigour. He 


was condemned to be broke alive. and quartered. A chap- 
Jain having come to inform him of the fatal ſentence, with- 
out acquainting him with the manner in which it was to 
be executed, Patkul, who had braved death in ſo many 
battles, finding himſelf ſhut up with a prieſt, and his 


courage being no longer ſupported by gl-ry or paſſion, the 


only ſources of human intrepidity, poured out a flood of 
tears into the chaplain's boſom, He was affianced to a 


Saxon lady, called Madam d' Einfiedel, a woman of birth, 


of merit, and of beauty, and whom he intended to have 


* 
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married much about the time that he was now condemned 


to die. He entreated the chaplain to wait upon her, to give 
her all the conſolation he could, and to aſſure her that he 


died full of the moſt tender affection for his incomparable 
miſtreſs, When he was brought to the place of punith- 
ment, and heheld the wheels and ſtakes prepared for his 


execution, he fell into convulſions, and threw bimſelf in- 
to the arms of the miniſter, who embraced him, covered 
him with his cloak, and wept over him. Then a Swediſh 
officer read aloud a paper to the following effect: 

© Tus is to declare, That it is the expreſs order of his 
Majeſty, our moſt merciful lord, that this man, who is a 
traitor to his country, be broke upon the wheel and quar- 
tered, in order to atone for his crimes, and to be an ex- 
ample to others, that every one may beware of treaſon, 
and faithfully ſerve his king.” At the words, * moſt 
merciful lord,” Patkul cried out, What mercy?” and at 
thoſe of © traitor to his country,” © Alas! (ſaid he) have 
ſerved it but too well.“ He received ſixteen blows, and 
ſuffered the longeſt and moſt excruciating tortures that 
can be imagined. Thus died the unfortunate John Rei- 
_ Patkul, ambaſſador and general of the Emperor of 

uſſia. | 

Thoſe that looked upon him only as a rebel ſaid that 
he deſerved death; but thoſe who coafidered him as a 
Livonian, born ina province that had privileges to defend, 
and remembered that he had been obliged to leave Livo= 
nia for no other reaſon than bis having defended thoſe 
privileges, called him a martyr to the liberty of his coun- 
try : but all agreed, that the title of Ambaſſador to the 
Czar ought to have rendered his perſon ſacred. Ihe King 


of Sweden alone, brought up in the priaciples of arbitra- 


Ty power, thought that he had only performed an act of 
juſtice, whilſt all Europe condemned his cruelty. | 
_ His mangled limbs remained expoſed upon gibbets till 
2713, when Auguſtus, having regained Bis throne, cauſed 
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theſe teſtimonies of the neceſſity to which he was redu- 
ced at Altranſtadt to be gathered together. They were 
brought to Warſaw in a box, and delivered to him in 
preſence of the French envoy, The King of Poland 
ſhowing the box to this miniſter, only ſaid, ** Theſe are 
the limbs of Patkul;” without adding any thing, either 
to blame his conduct or to bewail his memory, and with- 
out any one daring to ſpeak on ſo delicate and mournful 
a ſubject, ; 

About this time a Livonian, called Paikel, an officer 
in the Saxon troops, who had been taken priſoner in the 
field, was condemned at Stockholm by a decree of the 
ſenate; but his ſentence was only to loſe his head. This 
difference of puniſhments in the ſame caſe, made it but 
too plain, that Charles, in putting Patkul to ſuch a crucl 
death, was more anxious to avenge himſelf than to 
punith the criminal. Be that as it will, Paikel, after his 
condemnation, propoſed to the ſenate to impart to the 
King the ſecret of making gold, on condition that he ſhould 
obtain his pardon. He made the experiment in priſon, 
in preſence of Colonel Hamilton and the magiſtrates of 
the town; and whether he had actually diſcovered ſome 
uſeful ſecret, or, which is more probable, had only ac- 
quired the art of deceiving with a plauſible air, they car- 
ried the gold which was ſound in the crucible to the 
mint at Stockholm, aud gave the ſenate ſuch a full, and 
ſeemingly ſuch an important, account of the matter, that Ju 
the Queen-dowager, Charles's grandmother, ordered the ee 
execution to be ſuſpended till the King ſhould be in form- to 
ed of this uncommon affair, and ſhould ſend his orders th 
accordingly. | | wl 

The King made anſwer, * That he had refuſed the to 
pardon of the criminal to the entreaties of his friends, at 
and that he would never grant to intereſt what he had 
denied to friendſhip.” This inflexibility had ſomething the 
in it very heroical in a prince, eſpecially as he thought the 
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the Czar would not conſent to a barbarity which would 
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the ſecret practicable. Auguſtus, upon hearing this ſtory, 
faid, © I am not ſurpriſed at the King of Sweden's in- 
difference about the philoſopher's ſtone; he has found it 
in Saxony.” | | 

When the Czar was informed of the ſtrange peace 
which Auguſtus had, notwithſtanding their former trea- 
ties, concluded at Altranſtadt; and that Patkul, his am- 
baſlador-plenipotentiary, was delivered up to the King 
of Sweden, in contempt of the law of nations, he loudly 
complained of theſe indignities to the courts of Europe, 
He wrote to the Emperor of Germany, to the Queen of 
England, and to the States-general of the United Provin- 
ces. He gave the terme, of Cowardice and Treachery to 
the ſad neceſſity to which Auguſtus had been obliged to 


ſubmit. He conjured all theſe powers to interpoſe their 


mediation to procure the reſtoration of his ambaſſador, 
and to prevent the affront which, in his perſon, was go» 
ing to be offered to all crowned heads. He preſſed them, 


by the motive of honour, not to demean themſelves ſo 


far as to become guarantees of the treaty of Altranſtadt ; 


a conceſſion which Charles XII. meant to extort from 


them by his threatening and imperious behaviour. Theſe 


letters had no other effect than to ſet the power of the 


King of Sweden in a ſtronger light. The Emperor, Eng- 
land, and Holland, were then engaged 1n a deſtructive 
war againſt France, and thought it a very unſeaſonable 


juncture to exaſperate Charles XII. by refuſing the vain 


ceremony of being guarantees to a treaty. With regard 
to the unhappy Patkul, there was not a ſingle power 


that interpoſed its good offices in his behalf; from 


whence it appears what little confidence a ſubject ought 
to put in princes, and how much all the European powers 
at that time ſtood in awe of the King of Sweden. 

It was propoſed in the Czar's council to retaliate on 
the Swediſh officers who were priſoners at Moſcow z but 
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have been attended with fatal conſequences, as there were 


Muſcovy | | | 

He reſolved to take a more advantageous revenge. The 
main body of his enemy's army lay idle in Saxony. Le- 
venhaupt, the King of Sweden's general, who was left in 
Poland with about twenty thouſand men, was not able 
10 guard the paſſes into a country without forts, and full 
of factions. Staniſlaus was in the camp of Charles X11. 
The bmperor of Muſcovy ſeizes this opportunity, and re- 
enters Poland with above fixty thouſand men. Theſe he 
divides into ſeveral bodies, and marches with a flying 
eamp to Leopold, where there was no Swediſh garriſon. 
All the towns of Poland yield to any one who appears 
before their gates at the head of an army. He cauſed an 
aſſembly to be convoked at Leopold, of much the ſame na- 


1} At that time Poland had two primates, as well as two 
Tu kings, the one nominated by Auguſtus, the other by Sta- 
niſlaus. The primate nominated by Auguſtus ſummoned 
the aſſembly of Leopold, to which reſorted all thoſe whom 
that prince had abandoned by the peace of Altranſtadt, 
and ſuch as were gained by the Czar's money. Here it was 


moſt upon the point of having three kings at once, with- 
out being able to ſay which was the real one. 
During the confererences at Leopold, the Czar, whoſe 
Intereſt was cloſely connected with that of the Emperor 
of Germany, on account of the common dread which 
they both entertained of the power of the King of Swe- 
den, ſecretly obtained from him a number of German of- 
ficers, who daily arriving, increaſed his ſtrength in a con- 
fiderable degree, by bringing along with them diſcipline 
and experience. Theſe he engaged 1a his ſervice by ſeve- 
ral inſtances of liberality; and, the more to encourage bis 


on troops, he gave his picture {et round with diamonds 


more Muſcovites priſoners in Sweden than Swedes in 


ture with that which had dethroned Auguſtus at Warſaw. 


Propoſed to elect a new ſovereign; fo that Poland was al- 


P 
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to all the general officers and colonels who had fought at 
the battle of Caliſh: the ſubaltern officers had medals. of 
gold, and every private ſoldier a medal of ſilver. Theſe 
monuments of the victory at Caliſh were all ſtruck in the 
new city of Peterſburg; where the improvement of the 
arts kept pace with the defire of glory and ſpirit of emu- 14 
lation which the Czar had infuſed into his troops. | 971 

The confuſion, the multiplicity of factions, and the con- 4 
tinual ravages prevailing in Poland, hindered the diet -f 
Leopold from coming to any reſolution. The Czar tranſ- "ip 
ferred it to Lublin; but the change of place did not leſſen tt 


the diforder and perplexity in which the whole nation H 
was involved. Ihe aſſembly contented thæmſelves with de- 
claring, that they neither acknowledged Auguſtus, who had 8 
abdicated the throne, nor Staniſlaus, who had been elected * 
| againſt their will; but they were neither ſufficiently uni: 
ted, nor had reſolution enough to nominate another king. x 
Luring theſe fruitleſs deliberations, the party of the princes 1 
N Sapicha, that of Oginſky. thoſe who ſecretly adhered to | 
1 Auguſtus, and the new ſubjects of Staniſlaus, all made ; 


war upon one another. and. by pillagingeach other's eſtates, 
completed the ruin of their country. The Swediſh troops, 
commanded by Levenhaupt, one part of which lay in . i- 


1 vonia, another in Lithuania, and a third in Poland, were 1 
* daily in purſuit of the Ruſſians, and ſet fire to every thing 

that oppoſed taniſlaus. The Ruſhans ruined their friends 11% 
ſe and foes without diſtinction; and nothing was to be ſeen 1 
. but towns reduced to aſhes, and wandering troops of Pole 
ch deprived of all their ſubſtance, and deteſting alike their 
oY two kings, the Czar, and Charles XII. 1 
of- To quell theſe commotions, and to ſecure the poſſeſſion 1 
on“ of the throne, Staniſlaus ſet out from Altranſtadt on the 5 
3 x5th of July 1707 accompanied by General Renſchild | 
v 


and ſixteen Swediſh regiments, and furniſhed with a large 
ſum of money. He was acknowledged wherever he came. 
nds The ſtrict diſcipline of his troops, which made the barba- 
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rity of the Muſcovites to be more ſenſibly felt, conciliated 
the aſſections of the people. His extreme affability, in 
proportion as it was better known, reconciled to him al- 
maſt all the different factions ; and his money procured 
Him the greateſt part of the army of the crown. The 
Czar, apprehenſive of wanting proviſions, in a country 
which his troops had laid waſte, retired into Lithuania, 
where he had fixed the general rendezvous of his army, 


and where he reſolved to eſtabliſh magazines. This re- 


treat left Staniſlaus the undiſturbed ſovereign of the greateſt 
part of Poland. | | 


The only perſon that gave him any uneaſineſs was 


Count Sincauſky, grand general of the crown, by the nomi- 
nation of Auguſtus. This man, who was poſſeſſed of no 
contemptible talents, and entertained the moſt ambitious 


views, was at the head of a third party. He neither ac- 


knowledged Auguſtus nor Staniſlaus; and after having 
uſed his utmoſt efforts in order to procure his own elec- 
tion, he contented himſelf with being the head of a party, 
fince he could not be king. The troops of the crown, 
which continued under his command, had no other pay 
but the liberty of pillaging their fellow-ſubjects with im- 
punity. And all thoſe who had either ſuffered, or were 
apprehenſive of ſuffering, from the rapacity of theſe free- 
booters, ſoon ſubmitted to Staniſlaus, whoſe power was 
gathering ſtrength every day. | 5 
The King of Sweden was then receiving, in his camp 
at Altranſtadt, ambaſſadors from almoſt all the princes in 
Chriſtendom. Some entreated him to quit the empire, 
others defired him to turn his arms againſt the Emperor 
and it was then the general report, that he intended to 


join with France in humbling the houſe of Auſtria. 
Among theſe ambaſſadors was the famous John Duke of 


Marlborough, ſent by Anne, Queen of great Britain. This 
man, who never beſieged a town which he did not take, 


Box fought a battle which be did not gain, was at St 
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James's a perfect courtier, in parliament the head of a party, 


and in foreign countries the moſt able negotiator of his 


time. He did France as much miſchief by his politics as _ 


by his arms. Mr Fagel, ſecretary of the States-general, 
and a man of great merit, has been heard to ſay, that 
when the States-general had more than once reſolved to 
oppoſe the ſchemes which the Vuke was about to lay be- 
fore them, the Duke came, ſpoke to them in French, a 
language in which he expreſſed himſelf but very indiffe- 
rently, and brought them all over to his opinion. This 
account I had from Lord Bolingbroke. 


In conjunction with Prince Eugene, the companion of 


his victories, and Heinſius, the grand penſionary of Hol- 
land, he ſupported the whole weight of the war which 
the allies waged againſt France. He knew that Charles 
was incenſed againſt the empire and the Emperor; that 
he was ſecretly ſolicited by the French; and that if this 
conqueror ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe of Lewis XIV. the al- 


lies muſt be entirely ruined. 


True it is, Charles had given his word in 1700, that he 
would not intermeddle in the quarrel between Lewis XIV. 
and the allies; but the Duke of Marlborough could not 
believe that any prince would be ſo great a ſlave to his 
word as not to ſacrifice it to his grandeur and intereſt, 
He therefore ſet out from the Hague, with a reſolutiou to 
ſound the intentions of the King of Sweden. Mr Fabri 


cius, who then attended upon Charles XII. aſſured me, 


that the Duke of Marlborough, on his arrival, applied 
ſecretly, not to Count Piper the prime miniſter, but to 
Baron de Gortz, who now began to ſhare with Piper the 


confidence of the King. le even went to the quarters of 


Charles XII, in the coach of this gentleman *, between 


When the Duke arrived at the quarters of Count Piper, of 
whom he had demanded an audience, he was told the Count was 


buty, and obliged to wait half an hour before the Swediſh mini- 


fler came down to receive him, Then the Duke alighted from his 
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whom and the Chanceller Piper, together with Robinſon, 
the Engliſh miniſter, he ſpoke to the King in French, 
He told him that he ſhould eſteem it a fingular happineſs, 
could he have an opportunity of learning, under his com- 
mand, ſuch parts of the art of war as he did not yet un- 
derſtand Jo this polite compliment the King made 
no return, and ſeemed to forget that it was Marlborough 
who was ſpeaking to him. iie even thought, as 1 have 
been credibly intormed, that the dreſs of this great man 
was too fine and cottly; and that his air had in it too 
little of a ſoldier. The converſation was tedious and ge- 
_ neral; Charles XII. fpeaking in the Swediſh tongue, and 
Robinſon. ferving as an interpreter. Marlborough, who 
was never in a haſte to make propoſals, and who, by a 
long courſe of experience, had learned the art of diving 
into the real characters of men, and diſcovering the con- 
nexion between their moſt ſecret thoughts and their ac- 
tions, geſtures, and diſcourſe. regarded the King with the 
utmoſt attention. When he ſpoke to him of war in ge- 
neral, he thought he perceived in his Majeſty a natural 
averſion to France; and remarked that he talked with 
picaſure of thc conqueſts of the allies. He mentioned the | 
Czar to him, and obſerved that his eyes always kindled yo 


at the name, notwithſtanding the calmneſs of the conver- | PA 
ation. Beſides, he faw a map of Muſcovy lying before FF wp 
Him upon the table. He wanted no more to convince him his 
that the real deſign and the ſole ambition of the King of ma 
Sweden was to dethrone the Czar, as he had already done | ; 


the King of Poland. He was ſenſible, that if Charles re- of f. 
mained in Saxony, it was only to impoſe ſome hard con- tori- 
ditions on the Emperor of Germany. He knew the Em- jn 2 
_ peror would make no reſiſtance, and that thus all diſputes jn a 
would be eaſily accommodated, He left Charles XII. to But 


coach, put on his hat, pxfſ-d the Count without ſaluting him, went 
afide ro the wall, where having ſtaid a few minutes, he re tur nei * 4 
nd accoſted Piper with the moſt polite addreis. 


follow the bent of his own mind; and, ſatisfied with ha- 
ving diſcovered his intentions, he made him no propos 
fals. Theſe particulars 1 had from the Ducheſs of Marl- 
borough, his widow, who is ſtill alive “. 

As few negotiations are finiſhed without money, and 
as miniſters are ſometimes ſeen to ſell the hatred or fa- 
vour of their maſters, it was the general opinion through» 


out all Europe, that the Duke of Marlborough would not 


have ſucceeded fo well with the King of sweden, had he 
not made a handſome pretent to Count Piper, whoſe me- 
mory ſtill labours under the imputation. For my own 
part, after having traced this report to-4ts ſource, with 
all the care and accuracy of which I am maſter, I have 
found that Piper received a ſmall preſent from the m- 
peror, by the hands of the Count de Wratiſlau, with the 
conſent of his maſter, and not a farthing from the Duke 
of Marlborough. Certain it is, Charles was ſo firmly re- 
ſolved to dethrone the Emperor of Ruſſia, that he aſked 
no body's advice on that ſubje ct, nor needed the inſtiga- 
tion of Count Piper to prompt him to wreck bis lor g- me- 
ditated vengeance on the head of Peter Alexiowitz. 


But what vindicates rhe character of that miniſter be- 


yond all poſſibility of cavil was the honour which, long 
aſter this period, was paid to his memory by Charles XII. 
who having heard chat Piper was dead in Ruſſia, cauſed 
his corpſe to be tranſported to stockholm, and gave him a 
magnificent funeral at his own expenſe 

Ihe King, who had not as yet experienced any reverſe 
of fortune, nor even met with any interruption in his vic- 
tories, thought one year would be ſufficient for dethron- 
ing the Czar; after which, he imagined, he might return 
in peace, and erect himſelf into the arbiter of Europe. 


But, firſt of all, he reſolved to bumble the Emperor of 
Germany. 


* The author wrote in 1727 ſince which time, as appears ſrom 
other dates, the work hath undergone ſeveral corrections, 
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The Baron de Stratheim, the Swediſh envoy at Vien- 
na, had had a quarrel at a public entertainment with the 
Count de Zobor, chamberlain of the Emperor. The lat- 
ter having refuſed to drink the health of Charles XII. and 
having bluntly deelared, that that prince had uſed his 
maſter ill, Stralheim gave him at once the lie, and a box 
on the ear, and beſides this inſult, boldly demanded a re- 
paration from the imperial court. The Emperor, afraid 
of diſpleaſing the King of Sweden, was obliged to baniſh 
his ſubject. whom heought rather tohaveavenged. Charles, 
not ſatisfied even with this condeſcenſion, inſiſted that 
Count Zobor ſhould be delivered up to him. The pride 
of the court of Vienna was forced to ſtoop, The Count 
was put into the hands of the King, who ſent bim back, 


after having kept him for ſome time as a priſoner at 


He further demanded, contrary to all the laws of na- 


tions, that they ſhould deliver up to him fifteen hundred 


unhappy Muſcovites, who, having eſcaped the fury of his 
arms, had fled for refuge into the empire, The Emperor 
was obliged to yield even to this unreaſonable demand ; 
and had not the Ruſſian envoy at Vienna given theſe un- 
happy wretches an opportunity of eſcaping by different 
roads, they muſt have been ps Sore iato the hands of 
their enemies. | 

The third and laſt of his demands was the moſt daring. 
He declared himſelf the Protector of the Emperor's Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects in Sileſia, a province belonging to the 
houſe of Auſtria, and not to the empire. He inſiſted that 


the Emperor ſhould grant them the liberties and privi- 


leges which had been eſtabliſhed by the treaties of Weſt- 
phalia, but which were extinguiſhed, or at leaſt eluded, by 
thoſe of Ryſwick. The Emperor, who wanted only to 
get rid of ſuch a dangerous neighbour, yielded once more, 
and granted all that he deſired. The Lutherans of Sile- 
fia had above an hundred churches, which the Catholics 
| 3 1 
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were obliged to cede to them by this treaty: but of theſe 
advantages, which were now procured them by the King 
of Sweden's good fortune, they were afterwards deprived, 
when that prince was no longer in a condition to impoſe 
Jaws. 

The Emperor, who made theſe forced conceſſions, and 
complied in every thing with the will of Charles XII. was 
called Joſeph; and was the eldeſt ſon of Leopold, and 


brother of Charles VI. who fucceeded him. The Pope's 


inter-nuncio, who then refided at the court of Joſeph, re- 


proached him in very ſevere terms, alleging that it was 


a moſt ſhameful condeſcenion for a Catholic emperor, 
like him, to ſacrifice the intereſt of his own religion to 
that of heretics. © You may think yourſelt very happy, 
(replied the Emperor, with a ſmile), that the King of 
Sweden did not propoſe to make me a Lutheran; for if 
he had, I do not know what | might have done.” 

The Count de Wratiſlau, his ambaſſador withCharles XII. 
brought to Leipfick the treaty in favour of the Sileftans, 
figned with his maſter's hand; upon which Charles faid, 
he was the Emperor's very good friend. He was far from 
being pleaſed, however, with the court of Rome, which 
had employed all its arts and intrigues in order to tra- 
verſe his ſeheme. He looked with the utmoſt contempt 
upon the weakneis of that court, which, having one half 
of Europe for its 1rreconcileable enemy, and placing no 
confidence in the other, can only ſupport its credit by the 
dexterity of its negotiations; and he therefore reſulved 
to be revenged on bis Holineſs. He told the Count de 
Wratiſlau, that the Swedes had formerly ſubdued Rome, 
and had not degenerated like her. He ſent the Pope 
word that he would one day redemand the effects which 
Qucen Chriſtina had left at Rome. It is hard to fay how 
far this young conqueror might have carried his reſent- 
ment and his arms, bad Fortune favoured his deſigns. 
At that time nothing appeared impoſhble to him. lie 
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had even ſent ſeveral officers privately into Aſia and 
Egypt, to take plans of the towns, and to examine into 
the ſtrength of thoſe countries. Certain it is, that if ever 
prince was able to overturn the empire of the Turks and 
Perſians, and from thence to paſs into Italy, it was 
Charles XII. He was as young as Alexander, as brave, as 
enterpriſing, more indefatigable, more robuſt, and more 
temperate; and the Swedes perhaps were better foldiers 
than the Macedonians. But ſuch projects, which are call- 
ed divine when they ſucceed, are regarded only as chi- 
meras when they prove abortive. | 

At laſt, having removed every difficulty, and accom- 
Plithed, all his deſigns; having humbled the Emperor, gi- 
ven laws in the empire, protected the Lutheran religion in 
the midſt of the Catholics, dethroned one king, crowned 


another, and rendered himſelf the terror of all the princes . 


around him, he began to prepare for his departure. The 
pleaſures of Saxony, where he had remained inactive for 
a whole year, had not made the leaſt alteration in his 
manner of living. He mounted his horſe thrice a-day, 
roſe at four in the morning, dreffed himſelf with his own 
hands, drank no wine, fat at table only a quarter of an 
hour, exerciſed his troops every day, and knew no other 
pleaſure but that of making Europe tremble. 

T he Swedes were ſtill uncertain whither their King in- 


tended to lead them. They had only ſome ſlight ſuſpicion. 


that he meant to go to Moſcow. A few days before his 
departure he ordered the grand mareſchal of his houic- 
hold to give him in writing the rout from Leiplick—at 

that word he paufed a moment ; and, leſt the Mareſchai 
ſhould diſcover his project, he added with a ſmile—ro all 
the capital cities of Europe. 'The Mareſchal brought him 
a liſt of all theſe routes, at the head of which he placed, 
in great letters, The rout from Leipſick to Stockholm.“ 


The generality of Swedes were extremely deſirous of re- 
turning home; but the King was far from the thoughts 
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of carrying them back to their native country. Mr Ma- 
reſchall, (ſays he), 1 plainly ſee whither you wouid lead 
me; but we ſhall not return to Stockholm ſo ſoon.” 

The army was already on its march, and was paſſing 
by Dreiden. Charles was at the head of h:s men, always 
riding, as uſual, two or three hundred paces before his 
guards. All of a ſudden he vaniſhed from their fight. 
Some officers advanced at full gallop to fee where he was. 
't hey ran to all parts, but could not find him. In a mo- 
ment the alarm was ſpread over the whole army. The 
troops were ordered to halt: the generals aſſembled toge- 
ther, and were already in the utmoſt conſternation. At 
lait they learned from a Saxon, who was paſſing by, what 
was become of the king. 

As he was paſſing fo near Dreſden, he took it into his 
head to pay a viſit to Auguſtus. He entered the town on 
horicback, followed by three or four general officers. The 
ſenteries of the gates aſked them their names: Charles 
ſaid his came was Carl, and he was a Draban; and all 
the reſt took fictitious names, Count Fleming, ſecing 
them paſs through the town, had only time to run aud 
inform his maſter. . All that could pothbly be, done on 
ſuch an occaſion immediately preſented itſelf to the mind 
of that miniſter, who laid it before Auguſtus. But Charles 
entered the chamber in his boots before Auguſtus had 
time to recover from his ſurpriſe, Auguſtus was then lick, 
and in his night-gown ; but dreſſed himſelf in a hurry. 
Charles breaktaſted with him, as a traveller who comes 
to take leave of his friend; and then cxpreſſed his deſire 
of viewing the fortifications. During the ſhort time he 
employed in walking round them, a Livonian, who had 
been banithed from Sweden, and now ſerved in the Sax- 
ou army, imagining that he could never find a more fa- 
vourable opportunity of obtaining his pardon, entreat- 
ed Auguſtus to alk it of Charles, being fully convinced 
nt his Majeſty would not refuſe ſo imall a favour to 
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prince from whom he had taken a crown, and in whoſe 
power he now was. Auguſtus readily undertook the 
charge. He was then at ſome diſtance from the King, and 
was converſing with Hord, a Swediſh general. © ] believe, 
(ſaid he ſmiling), your maſter will not refuſe me.” “ You 
do not know him, (replied General Hord), he will rather 
refuſe you here than any were elſe.” Avguſtus, however, 
did not fail to prefer the petition in very preſſing terms; 
and Charles refuſed it in fuch a manner as to prevent a 
xepetition of the requeſt. After having paſled ſome hours 
in this ſtrange vifit, he embraced Auguſtus, and departed, 
Upon rejoining his army, he found all his generals ſtill 
in conſternation. They told him they had determined to 
deſiege Dreiden, in caſe his Majeſty had been detaiued a 
priſoner, © Right ; (ſaid the King), they durſt not.” 
Next day, upon hearing the news that Auguſtus held an 
extraordinary council at Dreſden ; Jou ſee, (ſaid Ba- 
ron Stralheim), they are deliberating upon what they 
ſhould have done yeſterday.” A few days after Renſchild 
coming to wait upon the King, expreſſed his ſurpriſe at 
this unaccountable viſit to Auguſtus, © I confided, (faid 


Charles), in my good fortune; but I have ſeen the mo- 


ment that might have proved prejudicial to me. Flem- 
ing had no mind that I ſhould leave Dreſden ſo ſoon,” 
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land; and freſh recruits were coming to him from Sweden. 


With all theſe forces it was not doubted but that he 


would eaſily dethrone the Czar. 
That Emperor was thea in Lithuania, endeavouring to 
reauimate a party which Aupultus ſeemed to have aban- 
doned. His troops, divided into ſeveral bodies, fled on 
all ſides at the firſt report of the King of Sweden's ap- 
proach, He himſelf had enjoined his generals never to 
wait for the Conqueror with unequal forces; and he was 
punQtually obeyed. | 
The King of Sweden, in the midſt of his viCtorious 
march, received an ambaſſador from the Turks. he 
ambaſſador had his audience in Count Piper's quarters ; 
for it was always in that miniſter's tent that ceremonies 
© 20mp were performed. On theſe occaßens he ſupport- 
ed the dignity of his matter, by an appearance which had 
in it ſomething magnificent; aud the King, who was al- 
ways worle lodged, worſe ſerved, and more plainly dreſſ- 
eil, than the meaneſt officer in the army, was wont to ſay, 
that his palace was Piper's quarters. The Turkiſh am- 
baſſador preſented Charles with an hundred Swedith ſol- 
dicr:, who, having ben taken hy the Calmucks, and fold 
in Turkcy, bat gen purchated by the Grand Signor, ard 
jent back by that Emperor, as the moſt acceptable preſent 
he could make to his Majeſty; not that the Ottoman pride 
eondeſcended to pay homage to the glory of Charles XII. 
but becauſe the Sultan, the natural enemy of the Ruſſian 
andGermanEmperors,was willing to fortify himſelfagainſt 
them by the friendſhip of Sweden 2nd the alliance of Po- 
land. The ambaſſador complimented Staniſlaus upon his 
acceſſion to the throne; ſothat thisKing was acknowledged 
by Germany, France, England, Spain, and Turkey. There 
remained only the Pope, who, before he would acknow- 
jedge him, refolved to wait till time ſhould have ſettled on 
bis head that crown of which a reverſe of fortune might 
cally . it. 
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Charles had no ſooner given audience to the ambaſſa- 
dor of the Ottoman Porte than he weat in purſuit of the 
Muſcovites. The Ruſſians, in the courſe of the war, had 


15 


quitted Poland and returned to it above twenty different 


times. That country, which is open on all fides, and has 
no places of ſtrength to cut off the retreat of an army, 
gave the Muſcovites an opportunity of ſometimes reviſit- 
ing the very ſpot where they had formerly been beat, and 
even of penetrating as far into the heart of the kingdom as 
the Conqueror himſelf. While Charles remained in Sax- 
ony, the Czar had advanced as far as Leopold, ſituated 
at the ſouthern extremity of Poland. Charles was then 
at Grodno in Lithuania, an hundred leagues to the north- 
ward of Leopold. | 

He left >taniflaus in Poland to defend his new king- 
dom, with the aſſiſtance of ten thoutand Swedes and that 
of his own ſubjects, againſt all his enemies, both foreigu 
and domeſtic. He then put himſelf at the head of his 
cavalry, and marched, amidſt froſt and ſnow, to Grodno, 
in the month of January 1708. | 

He had already paſſed the Niemen, about two leagues 
from the town; and the Czar as yet knew nothing of his 
march. Upon the firſt news of the approach of the Swe- 


diſh army the Czar quits the town by the north gate, 


and Charles enters it by the ſouth. Charles had only fix 
hundred of his guards with him, the reſt not being able 
to keep pace with his rapid march. The Czar fled with 
above two thouſand men, from an apprehenſion that a 
whole army was entering Grodno That very day he was 
informed by a Poliſh deſerter, that he had abandoned the 
place to no more than fix hundred men, and that the 
main body of the army was ſtill at the diſtance of five 
leagues. He loſt no time: he detached fifteen hundred 
horle, of his own troops, in the evening, to ſurpriſe the 
King of Sweden in the town. This detachment, under 
favour of the darkneſs, arrived undiſcovered at the fiſt 
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Swediſh guard, which, though conſiſting only of thirty 
men, ſuſtained, for half a quarter of an hour, the efforts 
of the whole fifteen hundred. The King, who happened 
to be at the other end of the town, flew to their aſſiſtance 
with the reſt of his fix hundred men; upon which the 
Ruſſians fled with precipitation. In a ſhort time his ar- 


my arrived, and he then ſet out in purſuit of the enemy. 


All the corps of the Ruſſian army, diſperſed through Li- 
thuania, retired haſtily into the palatinate of Minſky, near 
the frontiers of Muſcovy, where their general rendezvous 
was appointed. The Swedes, who were likewiſe divided 
into ſeveral bodies, continued to purſue the enemy for 
more than thirty leagues. The fugitives and the purſuers 
made forced marches almoſt every day, though in the 


middle of winter. For a long time paſt all feaſons of the 


year were become indifferent to the Swedes and Ruſſians; 
and the only difference between them now aroſe from the 
terror of Charles's arms. . | 

From Grodno to the Roriſthenes eaſtward there is no- 
thing but morafles, deſerts, and immenſe foreits. In the 
cultivated ſpots there are no proviſions to be had, the pea- 
ſants burying under ground all their grain, and whatever 
elſe can be preſerved in theſe ſubterranean receptacles. 
In order to diſcover theſe hidden magazines, the earth 
mult be pierced with long poles pointed with iron. The 
Muſcovites and the Swedes alternately made uſe of theſe 
provilions ; but they were not always to be found, and 
even then they were not ſufhcient. | 

The King of Sweden, who had foreſeen theſe difficulties, 
had provided biſcuit for the ſubſiſtence of his army, and 
nothing could ſtop him in his march. After having tra- 
verſed the foreſt of Minſky, where he was every moment 


_ obliged to cut down trees in order to clear the road for 


his troops and baggage, he found himſelf, on the 25th 
of June 1708, on the banks of the river Berezine, oppo- 
fite to Bariſlow, 9 5 2 
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tles he had ever fought, this was perhaps the moſt gloti- 


mn this place the Czar had aſſembled the beſt part of 
his forces, and intrenched himſelf to great advantage. His 
deſign was to hinder the wedes from croſſing the river. 
Charles poſted ſome regiments on the banks of the Bere- 
zine, over againſt Boriſlow, as if he meant to attempt a 
paſſage in the face of the enemy. Mean while he leads 
his army three leagues higher up the river, throws a 
bridge acroſs it, cuts his way through a body of three 
thouſand men who defended that paſs, and, without halt- 
ing, marches againſt the main body of the enemy. The 
Ruſſians did not wait his approach, but decamped and 


"retreated towards the Boriſthenes, ſpoiling all the roads, 


and deſtroying every thing in their way, in order, at leaſt, 
to retard the progreſs of the >wedes. | 

Charles ſurmounted every obſtacle, and advanced to- 
wards the Boriſthenes. In his way he met with twenty 


_ thouſand Muſcovites intrenched in a place called Holloſin, 
behind a moraſs, which could not be approached with- 


out paſling a river. Charles did not delay the attack till 
the reſt of his infantry ſhould arrive ; he plunges intothe 
water at the head of his foot-guards, and croſſes the river 
and the moraſs, the water frequently reaching above his 
ſhoulders. While he was thus preſſing forward to the ene- 
my, he ordered his cavalry to go round the moraſs and 
take them in flank. The Muſcovites, ſurpriſed that no 
barrier could defend them, were inſtantly routed by the 
King, who attacked them on foot, and by the Swediſh 
cavalry, * 

The horſe, having forced their way through the enemy 
joined the King in the midſt of the battle. He then mount» 
ed on horſeback; but ſome time after, obſerving in the 


field a young Swediſh gentleman, named Gyllenſtiern, for 


whom he had a great regard, wounded, and unable to walk, 
he forced him to take his horſe, and continued to com- 
mand on foot at the head of his infantry. Of all the bat- 
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dus; thiswas the one in which he encountered the great- 
eſt dangers, and diſplayed the moſt conſummate {kill and 
prudence. The memory of it 1s ſtil] preſerved by a medal, 
with this inſcription on one fide, Sylve, paludas, aggeres, 
bo/tes victi *; and on the other this verſe of Lucan, Vic- 


trices copias alium laturns in orbem +. 


The Ruſſians, chaſed from all their poſts, repaſſed the 
Boriſthenes, which divides Poland from Muſcovy, Charles 
did not give over the purſuit ; but followed them acroſs 
the Boriſthenes, which he paſſed at Mohilou, the laſt town 


of Poland, and which ſometimes belongs to the Poles and 


ſometimes to the Ruſſians; a fate common to frontier 
places. | 
The Czar thus ſeeing his empite, where he had lately 


eſtabliſhed the polite arts and a flouriſhing trade, expoſed 


to a war, which, in a ſhort time, might overturn all his 
mighty projects, and perhaps deprive him of his crown, 
began to think ſeriouſly of peace; and accordingly ven- 
tured to make ſome propoſals for that purpoſe, by means 


of a Poliſh gentleman, whom he ſent to the Swediſh ar- 


my. Charles XII. who had nor been uſed to grant peace 
to his enemies except in their own canitals, replied, ©* I 
will treat with the Czar at Moſcow.” When this haughty 


anſwer was reported to the Czar, © My brother Charles 


(ſays he) always affects to act the Alexander; but I flat- 
ter myſelf he will not find in me another Darius.” 
From \iohilou, the place where the King paſſed: the 
Boriſthenes, as you advance towards the north, along the 
banks of that river, and always on the frontiers of Po- 
land and Muſcovy, you mcet withthe country of Smolenſko, 


through which lyes the great road that leads from Poland 
to Muſcovy. This way the (zar directed his flight; and the 


King purſued him by long marches. Part of the Ruſhan 
rear- guard was frequently engaged with the dragoons of 


* Woods, marſhes, mounds, an. enemies conquered, 
1 Waiting his warlike troops to other worlds. 
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the Swediſh van-guard. The latter had generally the 
advantage; but they weakened themſelves even by con- 
quering in theſe ſmall (ſkirmiſhes, which were never dect- 
five, and in which they always loſt a number of men. 

On the 22d of September es, the King attacked, near 
Smoleniko, a body of ten thouſand horſe, and fix thouſand 
Calmucks, 

Theſe Calmucks are Tartars, living between the king- 
dom of Aſtracan, which is ſubject to the Czar, and that 
of Samarcande. belonging to the Uſbeck Vartars, and the 
country of Timur, known by the name of Tamerlane. the 
country of the Calmucks extends eaſtward to the moun- 
tains which divide the Mogul from the we'tern parts of 
Afha. Thoſe who inhabit that part of the country which 
borders upon Aſtracan are tributary to the Czar, who pre- 
teads to an abſolute authority over them; but their va- 
grant life hinders him from making good his claim, and 
obliges him to treat them in the ſame manner in which the 
Grand Signor treats the Arabs, ſometimes conniving at, 
and ſometimes puniſhing, their robberies. There are al- 
ways ſome of theſe Calmucks in the Ruſhan army; and the 
Czar had even reduced them to a regular diſcipline, like 
the reſt of his ſoldiers. 

The King attacked theſe troops with only fix regiments 
of horſe, and four thouſand foot ; broke their ranks at the 
firſt onſet, at the head of his Oltrogothick regiment, and 
obliged them to fly. He purſued them through rugged and 
hollow ways, where the Calmucks lay concealed, who ſoon 
began to thow themſelves, and cut off the regiment in 
which the King fought from the reſt of the Swediſh army. 
In an inſtant the Ruſſians and Calmucks ſurrounded this 
regiment, and penctrated even to the King. Two aids de 
camp, who fought near him, fell at his ſide. The King's 
horſe was killed under him; and as one of his equerries 
was preſenting him with another, both the equerry and 
horſe were ſtruck dead upon the ſpot. Charles fought on 
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foot, ſurrounded by ſome of his officers, who inſtantly flock- 
ed around him. | | 

Many of them were taken, wounded, or ſlain, or puſh- 
ed to a great diſtance from the King by the crowds that 
aſſailed them; ſo that he was left at laſt with no more 
than five attendants. With his own hand he had killed 
above a dozen of the enemy without receiving a ſingle 
wound, owing to that ſurpriſing good fortune which had 
hitherto attended him, and upon which he always re- 


lied. At length a colonel, named Dardof, forced his way 


through the Calmucks. with a fingle company of his regi- 
ment, and arrived time enough to fave the King. The reſt 
of the wedes put the Tartars to the ſword. The army 
recovered its ranks ; Charles mounted his horſe, and, fa- 
tigued as he was, purſued the Ruſſians for two leagues. 

The Conqueror was ſtill in the great road to the capital 


of Muſcovy. The diſtance from Smolenſko, near which 


the battle was fought, to Moſcow is about an hundred 
French leagues ; and the army began to be in want of pro- 
viſion. The officers earneſtly entreated the King to wait 


till General Levenhaupt, who was coming up with a rein- 


forcement of fifteen thouſand men, ſhould arrive. The 
King, who ſeldom indeed took counſel of any one, not 
only rejected this wholeſome advice, but, io the great aſto- 
niſhment of all the army, quitted the road to Moſcow, 
and began to march ſouthward towards the Ukraine, the 
country of the Coſſacks, lying between Little Tartary, Po- 
land, and Muſcovy. This country extends about an hun- 
dred French leagues from ſouth to north, and almoſt as 
many from eaſt to weſt. It is divided into two parts, al- 
moſt equal, by the Boriſthenes, which runs from the north- 
welt to the ſouth-eaſt. The chief town is called Bathurin, 
and is ſituated upon the little river Sem. The northern 
part of the Ukraine is rich and well cultivated. The ſouth- 


ern, lying ia the forty-eighth degree of latitude, is one of 


the molt fertile cauntries in the world, and yet one of the 


ance; and he lived among them for a long time, and ſig- 
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moſt deſolate. Its bad form of goevernment ſtifſes in em- 
bryo, as it were, all the bleſſings which Nature, if proper- 
ly encouraged, would ſhower down upon the inhabitants. 
The people of theſe cantons neither ſow nor plant, becauſe 
the Tartars of Budziack, Precop, and Moldavia, all of 
them free-booters and banditti, would rob them of their 
harveſts. 

Ukrania hath always aſpired to liberty; but being ſur- 
rounded by Muſcovy, the dominions of the Grand Signor, 
and Poland, it has been obliged to chuſe a protector, and 
conſequently a maſter, in one of theſe three ſtates. The 
Ukranians at firſt put themſelves under the protection of 
the Poles, who treated them with great ſeverity : they 
afterwards ſubmitted to the Ruſſians, who governed them 
with deſpotic ſway. They had originally the privilege of 
electing a prince under the name of General; but they were 
ſoon deprived of that right, and their general was nomi- 
nated by the court of Moſcow. 

The perſon who then filled that ſtation was a Poliſh 
gentleman, named Mazeppa, and born in the palatinate of 
Podolia. He had been brought up as a page to John Cafi- 
mir, and had received ſome tincture of learning in his court. 
An intrigue which he had had in his youth, with the lady 
ofa Polith gentleman, having been diſcovered, the huſband 
cauſed him to be bound ſtark naked upon a wild horſe, 
and let him go in that condition The horſe who had been 
brought out of Ukrania returned to his own country, and 
carried Mazeppa along with him, half dead with hunger 
and fatigue. Some of the country-people gave him aſſiſt- 


nalized himſelf in ſeveral excurſions againſt the 1 artars. 
The ſuperiority of his knowledge gained him great reſpec 
among the Coyilacks; and his reputation daily increaſing, 
the Czar found it neceſſary to make him Prince of Lkrania, 

While he was one day at table with the Czar at Mof- 
cow, the Emperor propoſed to him to diſcipline the Coſ- 
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ſacks, and to render them more dependent. Mazeppa re- 
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plicd, that the fituation of Ukrania, and the genius of 


the nation, were inſuperable obſtacles to ſuch a ſcheme. 
The Czar, who began to be over-heated with wine, and 
who had not always the command of his paſſions, called 
him a traitor, and threatened to have him empalled. 

Mazeppa, on his return to Ukrania, formed the de ſign 
of a revolt; and the execution of it was greatly facilita- 
ted by the Swediſh army, which ſoon after appeared on 
his frontiers. He reſolved to render himſelf independent, 
and to ere Ukrania and ſome other ruins of the Ruſſian 
empire, into a powerful kingdom. Brave, enterprifing, 
and indetatigable, though advanced in years, he entered 
into a ſecret league with the King of Sweden to haſt-n 
the downtal of the Czar, and to convert it to his own ad- 
vantage. . | 

The King appointed the rendezvous near the river 
Deſna. Mazeppa promiſed to meet him there at the 
head of thirty thouſand men, with ammunition and pro- 
viſions, and all his treaſures, which were immenſe. The 
Swediſh army, therefore, continued its march on that 
fide, to the great grief of all the oeffiers, who knew no- 
thiug of the King's treaty with the Coffacks, Charles 
ſe:ut orders to Levenhaupt to bring his troops and provi- 
ſions with all poſſible diſpatch into Ukrania, where he pro- 
poſed to paſs the winter, that having once ſecured that 
country, he might the more eaſily conquer Muſcovy in 
the enſuing ſpring; and, in the mean time, he advanced 
towards the river Deſna, which falls into the Boriſthenes 
at Kiou. | | 

The obſtructions they had hitherto found in their march 
were but triflin g in compariſon of what they met with in 
this new road They were obliged to croſs a marſhy foreſt 
fifty leagues in length. General Lagercron, who marched 
beforc with tive thouſand ſoldiers and pioneers, led the 
army aſtray to the caſtward thirty leagues from the rigit 
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road. It was not till after a march of four days that the 


EKing diſcovered the miſtake. With great difficulty they 


re gained the main road; but almoſt all their artillery and 
waggons were loſt, being either ſtuck faſt, or quite ſunk 
in the mud. | 

At laſt, after a march of twelve days, attended with ſo 
many vexations and untoward circumſtances, during 


which they had conſumed the ſmall quantity of biſcuit 


that was left, the army, exhauſted with hunger and fa- 
tigne, arrived on the banks of the Deſna, in the very 
ſpot which Mazeppa had marked out as the place of rene 
dezvous ; but inſtead of meeting with that prince, they 
found a body of Muſcovites advancing towards the other 
bank of the river. The King was aſtonithed, but reſol- 
ved immediately to paſs the Deſna and attack the enemy. 
The banks of the river were ſo ſteep that they were obli- 
ged to let the ſoldiers down with ropes. They eroſſed it 
in their uſual manner, ſome on floats which were made in 
haſte, and others by ſwimming. The body of Muſcovites 
which arrived at the ſame time did not exceed eight thou- 
ſand men; ſo that it made but little reſiſtance, and this 
obſtacle was alſo ſurmounted. 

Charles advanced farther into this deſolate country, 
alike uncertain of his road, and of Mazeppa's fidelity. 
That Coſſack appeared at laſt, but rather like a fugitive 
than a powertul ally. The Muſcovites had diſcovered 
and defeated his deſign : they had fallen upon the Cof- 


ſacks and cut them in pieces. His principal friends, being 


taken ſword in hand, had, to the number of thirty, been 
broke upon the wheel; his towns were reduced to aſhes ; 
his treaſures plundered; the proviſions he was preparing 
for the King of >weden ſeized ; and it was with great 
diſſiculty that be himſelf made nis eſcape with fix thouſand 
men, and ſome horſes loaden with gold and filver. How- 


ever, he gave the King ſome hopes that he ſhould he able 


to aſſiſt him by his intelligeuce in that unknown country, 
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and, by the affection of all the Coſſacks, who, being enra- 
ged againſt the Ruſſians, flocked to the camp, and ſupplied 
the army with proviſions. 55 

Charles hoped that General Levenhaupt at leaſt would 


come and repair this misfortune. He was to bring with 
him about fifteen thouſand Swedes, who were better than 


an hundred thouſand Coſſacks, together with ammunition 
and proviſions. At length he arrived, in much the ſame 


condition with Mazeppa. | 

He had already paſſed the Boriſthenes above Mohilou, 
and advanced twenty leagues beyond it, on the road to 
the Ukraine. He was bringing the King a convey of eight 
thouſand waggons, with the money which he had levied 


in his march through Lithuania. As he approached the 


town of Leſno, near the conflux of the rivers Pronia and 
Soſſa, which fall into the Boriſthenes far below, the Czar 
appeared at the head of near forty thouſand men. | 

The Swediſh general, who had not fixteen thouſand 
complete, ſcorned to ſhelter himſelf in a fortified camp, 
A long tr-in of victories had inſpired the Swedes with 10 
much confidence, that they never informed themſclves 


of the number of their enemies, but only of the place 


where they lay. Accordingly, on the 5th of October 17c8, 
in the atternoon, Levenhaupt advanced againſt them 


with great reſolution. In the firſt attack the Swedes kill- 


ed fifteen hundred Ruſtians. The Czar's army was 
thrown into confuſion, and fled on all ſides. . The Em- 


*peror of Ruſſia ſaw himſelf upon the point of being en- 


tirely defeated. He was ſenſible that the ſafety of his 


dominions depended on the ſucceſs of this day, and that 


he would be utterly ruined ſhould Levenhaupt join the 
King of Sweden with a victorious army. | 

The moment he faw his troops begin to flinch he ran 
to the rear guard, where the Coſſacks and Calmucks were 


poſted. * I charge you, (ſaid he to them), to fire upon 


every one that runs away; and even to kill me, ſhould 
3 | | 


_ 
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be ſo cowardly as to fly.” From thence he returned to 441 
the van-guard, and rallied his troops in perſon, aſſiſted by Tx 
the Princes Menzikoff and Gallitzin, Levenhaupt, who 
had received ſtrict orders to rejein his maſter, choſe rather 
to continue his march than renew the battle, imagining 
he had done enough to prevent the enemy from purſuing 
him. 

Next morning, about eleven o'clock, the Czar attacked 
him near a morals, and extended his lines with a view to 
ſurround him. The Swedes faced about on all fides; 
and the battle was maintained for the ſpace of two hours 
with equal courage and obſtinacy. The loſs of the Mul- 
covites was three timcs preater than that of the Swedcs ; 
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newed, for the third time, with more fury and eagernets 
than ever, and laſted till night put an end to the combat. 
At laſt ſuperior numbers prevailed; the Swedes were 


the former, however, ſtill kept their ground, and the vic- A 7 

tory was left undecided. 1 

At four in the afternoon G Bayer brought the * 
Czar a reinforcement of troops. The battle was then re- {| 
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broke, routed, and driven back to their baggage. Le- 
venhaupt rallied his troops behind the waggons. The 4 
Swedes were conquered, but diſdained to fly. They were 10 4 
ſtill about nine thouſand in number, and not ſo much as 


one of them deſerted. The General drew them up with 
as much eaſe as if they had not been vanquiſhed. The 


Czar, on the other ſide, remained all night under arms; | B 
: and forbade his officers, under- pain of being caſhiercd, 1 
: and his ſoldiers under pain of death, to leave their ranks 1198 
e for the ſake of plunder. ” 
# Next morning, at day-break, he ordered a freſh aſſault. W's | 
Levenhaupt had retired to an advantageous ſituation, at | 11 4 
the diſtance of a few miles, after having nailed up part of by 6 
I his cannon, and ſet fire to his waggons. 1 


= The Muſcovites arrived time enough to prevent the 
d whole convoy from being 5 umed by the flames, They 
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ſeized about fix thouſand waggons, which they ſaved. The 
Czar, deſirous of completing the defeat of the Swedes, 
fent one of his generals, named Phlug, to attact them a- 
gain for the fifth time. That general offered them an ho- 
nourable capitulation . Levenhaupt refuſed it, and fought 
a fifth battle, as bloody as any of the former. Of the 
nine thouſand ſoldiers he had left he loſt about one half 
in this action, and the other remained unbroken. At laſt, 
nigbt coming on, Levenhaupt, after having ſuſtained five 
battles againſt forty thouſand men, paſſed the Soſſa with 
about ſive thouſand ſoldiers that remained. The Czar 
Joſt about ten thouſand men in theſe five engagements, 
in which he had the glory of conquering the Swedes, and 
Levenhaupt that of diſputing the victory for three days, 
and of effecting a retreat without being obliged to ſurren- 
der. Thus he ariived in his maſter's camp with the ho- 
nour of having made ſuch a noble defence 5 but bringing 
with him neither ammunition nor an army. 

By theſe means Charles found himſelf deſtitute of pro- 
vifions, cut off from all communication with Poland, and 
ſurrounded with enemies, in the heart of a country where 3 
he bad no refource bur his own courage, | | | 

In this extremity, the memorable winter of 1709, which 
was ſtill more terrible in thoſe quarters of the world than 


in France, deſtroyed part of his army. Charles reſolved 0 
to brave the ſeaſons, as he had done his enemies, and ies 


ventured to make long marches with his troops during . 
this mortal cold, It was in one of theſe marches that 
two thouſand men fell dead with cold before his eyes. 
'The dragoons had no boots, and the foot ſoldiers were 
without ſhoes, and almoſt without clothes. Ihey were 
forced to make ſtockings of the ſkins of wild beaſts, in the T 
beſt manner they could. They were frequently in want : 
of bread. They were obliged to throw almoſt all their 
cannon into the marſhes and rivers for want of horſes to 
draw them: ſo that this army, which was once ſo flou- 
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riſhing, was reduced to twenty-four thouſand men ready 


to periſh with hunger. They no longer reccived any news 
from Sweden, nor were able to ſend any thitheg In this 
condition only one officer complained, ** W hari the 
King to him), are you uneaſy at being fo far frbm your 
wife? if you are a gocd ſoldier, I will lead you to ſuch a 
diſtance, that you fhall hardly be able to receive news 
from Sweden once in three years.” 

The Marquis de Prancas, afterwards ambaſſador in 
Sweden, told me, that a ſoldier ventured, in preſence of 
the whole army, to preſent to the King, with an air of 
complaint, a piece of bread that was black and mouldy, 


made of barley and oats, which was the only food they 


then had, and of which they had not even a ſuſſicient 
quantity. Ihe King received the bit ot bread without the 
Itaſt emotion, ate it up, and then ſaid coldly to the ſol- 
dier, It is not good, but it may be eaten.” bis inci- 
dent, trifling as it is, if indeed any thing that increaſes 
reſpect and confidence can be ſaid to be irifling, contri- 
buted more than all the reſt to make the wediſh army 
{upport thoſe haruſhips, which would have been intole- 
rable under any othe general. 

While he was in this fituation he at laft received a 
packet from Stockholm, by which he was informed of the 
death of his fiſter. the Ducheſs of olſtein who was car- 
ried off by the imall-pox in the month of December 1703, 
in the 25th year of her age. She was a prince ſs as mild 
and gentle in her diſpofition as her brother was imperious 
and implacable in his revenge. He had always entertain- 
ed a great affection for her, and was the more afflicted 
with her death, that, now beginning to taſte of mis ſortunes 


bimſelf he was ot courie become the more ſuſceptible of 


tender impteſlions. 


By this packet he was Jikewiſe formed that they had 


raiſcd money and troops, in ebedicnce to his orders ; but 
nothing could reach his camp, as between him and Stock- 
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holm there were near five hundred leagues to travel, and 
an enemy ſuperior in number to engage. 

The Czar, who was as active as the King of Sweden, 
after having ſent ſome freſh troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
confederates in Poland, who, under the command of Ge- 
neral Siniauſki, exerted their joint efforts againſt Staniſ- 
laus, immediately advanced into the Ukraine in the midſt 
of this ſevere winter, to make head againſt his Swedith 
Majeſty. Then he continued to purſue the political ſcheme 
he had formed of weakening his enemy by petty rencoun- 
ters, wiſcly judging, that the Swediſh army muſt in the 
end be entirely ruined, as it could not poſſibly be recruit- 

cd. The cold muſt certainly have been very ſevere, as it 
obliged the two monarchs to agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms; 
but on the firſt of February they renewed their military 
operations in the midſt of froſt and ſnow, | 

After ſeveral ſlight ſkirmiſhes, and ſome loſſes, the King 
perceived, in the month of April, that he had only cigh- 
teen thouſand Swedes remaining, Mazeppa, the prince 
of the Coſſacks, ſupplied them with proviſions ; without 
his aſliſtance the army muſt have periſhed with want and 


hunger. At this conjuncture the Czar made propoſals to 


Mazeppa for ſubmitting again to his authority: but whether 
it was that the terrible puniſhment of the wheel, by which 


his friends had periſhed, made the Coſſack apprehend the 


ſame danger to himſelf, or that he was defirous of reven- 
ging tacir death, he continued faithful to his new ally. 
Charles, with his eighteen thoutand Swedes, had neither 
Jaid aſide the deſign nor the hopes of penetrating to Moſ- 
cow. Fowards the end of May he laid ſiege to Pultowa, 
upon the river Vorikla, at the eaſtern extremity of the 
Ukraine, and thirty leagues from the Boriſthenes. This 
country 1s inhabited by the Zaporavians, the moſt re- 
markable people in the univerſe. They are a collection 
of ancient Ruſhans, Poles, and Tartars, profeſſing a ſpceies 
vi Chriſtianity, and excrcihing a kind of free-bouting, 
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ſomewhat a-kin to that of the Buccaneers. They chuſe a 
chief, whom they frequently depoſe or ſtrangle. They 
allow no women to live among them, but they carry off 
all the children for twenty or thirty leagues around, and 
bring them up in their own manners. The ſummer they 
always paſs in the open fields; in winter they ſhelter them- 
ſelves in large barns, containing four or five thouſand 
men. They fear nothing; they live free; they brave 
death for the ſmalleſt booty, with as much intrepidity as 
Charles XII. did, in order to obtain the power of beſtow- 
ing crowns. The Czar gave them ſixty thouſand florins. 
hoping by this meaus to engage them in his intereſt. They 
took his money, and, influenced by the powerful eloquence 
of Mazeppa, declared in favour of Charles XII.; but their 
ſervice was of very little conſequence, as they think it the 
moſt egregious folly to fight for any thing but plunder. 
It was no ſmall advantage, however, that they were pre- 
vented from doing harm. The number of their troops 
was at moſt but about two thouſand. One morning ten 
of their chiefs were preſented to the King; but it was 
with great difficulty they could be prevailed upon to re- 
main ſober, as they commonly begin the day by getting 
drunk. They were brought to the intrenchments, where: 
they ſhowed their dexterity in firing with Jong cardines 
for being placed upon the mounds, they killed ſuch of 
the enemy as they picked out at the diſtance of two 
hundred paces. To theſe banditti Charles added ſome 
thouſands of Walachians, whom he had hired from the 
Cham of Little Tartary, and thus laid ſiege to Pultowa, 
with all theſe troops of Zaporavians, Coſſacks, and Wala- 
chians, which, joined to his eighteen thouſand Swedes, 
compoſed an army of about thirty thouſand men; but an 
army in a wretched condition, and in want of every thing. 
The Czar had formed a magazine in Pultowa; if the King 
ſhould take it, he would open himſelf a way to Muſcovy, 
and be able at leaſt, amidſt the great abundance he woul 
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then poſſeſs, to wait the arrival of the ſuccours which he 
ſtill expected from Sweden, Livonia, Pomerania, and Po- 
land. His only reſource, therefore, being in the conqueſt 
of Pultowa, he preſſed the ſiege of it with great vigour. 
Mazeppa, who carried on a correſpondence with ſome of 
the citizens, aſſured him that he would ſoon be maſter of 
it; and this aſſurance revived the hopes of the ſoldiers, 
who conſidered the taking of Pultowa as the end of all 
their miſeries. 

The King perceived, from the beginning of the ſiege, 
that he had taught his enemies the art of war. In ſpite 
of all his precautions Prince Menzikoff threw ſom e freſh 
troops into the town; by which means the garriſon was 
rendered almoſt five thouſand ſtrong. 

They made ſeveral ſallies, and ſometimes with ſucceſs : 
they likewiſe ſprung a mine. But what ſaved the town 
from being taken was the approach of the Czar, who was 
advancing with ſeventy thouſand men. Charles went to 


Teconnoitre them on the twenty-ſeventh of May, which 


happened to be his birth-day, and beat one of their de- 
tachments; but as he was returning to his camp he re- 
ceived a ſhot from a carbine, which pierced his boot and 
ſhattercd the bone of his heel. There was not the leaſt 
alteration obſervable in his countenance from which it 
could be ſuſpected that he had received a wound. He 
continued to give his orders with great compoſure, and 
after this accident remained almoſt fix hours on horſeback. 
ne of his domeſtics obſerving that the ſole of the King's 
boot was bloody, made haſte to call the ſurgeons ; and the 
pain was now become ſo exquilite, that they were obli - 
ged to aſſiſt him in diſmounting, and to carry him to his 
tent. The ſurgeons examined the wound, and were of opi- 
nion that the leg muſt be cut off, which threw the army 
into the utmoſt conſternation, But one of the ſurgeons, 
named Newman, who had more ſkill and courage than 
the reſt, affirmed, that by making deep inciſions he could 


ſave the King's leg. Fall to work then preſently, (ſaid 


once cut off his retreat, and prevented his being ſupplied 
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the King to him): cut boldly, and fear nothing.“ He him- 
ſelf held the leg with both his hands, and beheld the in- 
ciſions that were made in it as if the operation had been 
performed upon another perſon. 

As they were laying on the dreſſing he ordered an aſ- 
ſault to be made the next morning; but he had hardly 
given theſe orders when he was informed that the whole 
army of the enemy was advancing againſt him; in conſe- 
quence of which he was oblized to alter his reſolution. 
Charles, wounded, and incapable of acting, ſaw himſelſ 
cooped up between the Boriſthenes and the river that runs 
to Pultowa, in a deſert country, without any places of ſe- 
curity or ammunition, in the face of an army, which at. 


— 


with proviſtons. In this extremity he did not aſſemble à 
council of war, as, conſidering the perplexed ſituation 
of his aſſairs, he ought to have done; but on the th or 
8th of July, in the evening, he ſent for Velt-mareſchal 
Renſchild to his tent; and, without deliberation, or the 
leaſt diſcompoſure, ordered him to make the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions for attacking the Czar next day, Renſchild 
made no objections, and went to carry his orders into 
execution. At the door of the King's tent he met Count 
Piper, with whom he had long lived on very bad terms, 
as frequently happens between the miniſter and the ge- 
neral. Piper aſked him if he had any news: © No,” ſaid the 
general coldly, and paſſed on to give his orders. As ſoon 
as Count Piper had entered the tent; Has Renſchild told 
you nothing!“ ſaid the King: Nothing, replied Pi- 
per: © Well then, (reſumed he), I tell you, that we ſhall 
give battle to-morrow.” Count Piper was aſtoniſhed at 
ſuch a deſperate reſolution ; but well knowing that it 
was impoſſible to make his matter change his mind, he 
expreſſed his ſurpriſe only by his filence, ang left Charles 
to geep till break of day. 
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It was on the 8th of July 1709 that the deciſive bat- 
tle of Pulrowa was fought between the two moſt famous 
monarchs that were then in the world. Charles XII. illu- 
{irious for nine years of victories ; Peter Alexiowitz for 
nine years of pains taken to form troops equal to thoſe 
of Sweden : the one glorious for having given away do- 
minions ; the other for having civilized his own : Charles, 
fond of dangers, and fighting for glory alone; Alexiowitz, 
ſcorning to fly from danger, and never making war but 
from intereſted views : the Swediſh monarch liberal from 
an innate greatneſs of ſoul ; the Muſcovite never granting 
favours but in order to ferve ſome particular view: the 
former a prince of uncommon ſobriety and continence, 
naturally magnanimous, and never cruel but once; the 
latter, having not yet worn off the roughneſs of his edu- 


cation, or the barbarity of his country, as much the ob- 


jcct of terror to his ſubjects as of admiration to ſtrangers, 
and too prone to exceſſes, which even ſhortened his days. 
Charles had the title of Invincible, of which a fingle 
moment might deprive him; the neighbouring nations 
had already given Peter Alexiowitz the name of Great, 
which, as he did not owe it to his victories, he could not 
torfeit by a defeat. | 


In order to form a diſtinct idea of this battle, and the 


place where it was fought, we mult figure to ourſelves Pul- 
towa on the north, the camp of the King of Sweden on 
the ſouth, ſtretching a little towards the eaſt, his bag- 
gage about a mile behind him, and the river of Pultowa 
on the north of the town, running from eaſt to weſt. | 
The Czar had paſſed the river about a league from 
Pultowa, towards the weſt, and was beginning to form his 
camp. | | | 
At break of day the Swedes appeared before the trenches 
with four iron cannons for their whole artillery ; the reft 
were left in the camp, with about three thouſand men, 
and four thouſand remained with the baggage ; ſo that 


ol the King, which, not being ſupported by the detach- 
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the Swediſh army which advanced againſt the enemy con- 
ſiſted of about one-and-twenty thouſand men, of which 
about fixteen thouſand only were regular troops. 

The Generals Reuſchild, Roos, Levenhaupt, Slipenbak, 
Hoorn, Sparre, Hamilton, the Prince of Wirtemberg the 


King's relation, and ſome others, who had moſt of them 


ſeen the battle of Narva, put the ſubaltern officers in 
mind of that day, when eight thouſand Swedes defeated an 


army of eighty thouſand Muſcovites in their 1atrench- 
ments. The officers exhorted the ſoldiers by the fame mo- 
tive, and as they advanced they all encouraged one ano- 


ther. 

Charles, carried in a litter at the head of his infantry, 
conducted the march. A party of horſe advanced by his 
orders to attack that of the enemy; and the battle began 
with this engagement at half an hour paſt four in the 
morning. The enemy's horſe was poſted towards the welt, 


on the right fide of the Ruſſian camp. Prince Menzikoff 
and Count Gallitzin had placed them at certain diſtances 


between redoubts lined with cannon. General Slipenbak 


at the head of the Swedes ruthed upon them. All thoſe 


who have ſerved in the Swediſh troops are ſenſible that 
it is almoſt impoſſible to withſtand the fury of their firſt 
attack. The Muſcovite ſquadrons were broken and rout- 
ed. The Czar ran up to rally them in perſon; his hat 
was pierced with a muſket- ball; Menzikoff had three 
horſes killed under him; and the Swedes cried out, Vic- 
tory. | 
Charles did not doubt but the battle was gained. A- 
bout midnight he had ſent General Creuts with five thou- 
ſand horſe or dragoons to take the enemy in flank, while 
he attacked them in front; but as his ill fortune would 
have it, Creuts miſtook his way, and did not make his 


appearance. The Czar, who thought he was ruined, had 


time to rally his cavalry, and in his turn fell upon that 
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ment of Creuts, was likewiſe broken. Slipenbak was ta- 
ken priſoner in this engagement. At the ſame time ſe- 


venty- two pieces of cannon played from the camp upon 
the cavalry; and the Ruſſian foot opening their lides, ad- 
vanced to attack Charles's infantry. | 

After this the Czar detached Prince Menzikoff to go 
and take poſt between Pultowa and the Swedes. Prince 


Menzikoff executed his maſter's orders with dexterity and 


expedition, He not only cut off the communication be- 
tween the Swediſh army and the camp before Pultowa, but, 
having met with a corps de reſerve of three thouſand men, 
he ſurrounded them, and cut them in pieces. If Menzi 

koff performed this exploit of his own accord, Ruſſia is in- 
debted to him for its preſervation : if it was by the orders 
of the Czar, he was an adverſary worthy of Charles XII. 
Mean-while the Ruſſian infantry came out of their lines, 
and advanced into the plain in order of battle. On the 
other hand, the Swediſh cavalry rallied within a quarter 
of a league from the enemy; and the King, aſſiſted by Velt- 
mareſchal Renſchild, made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 


a general engagement. 


He ranged the ſew troops that were left him in two 
lines, his infantry occupying the centre, and his cavalry 
forming the two wings. The Czar diſpoſed his army in 
the ſame manner. He had the advantage of numbers, and 
of ſeventy-two pieces of cannon, while the Swedes had no 


more than four to oppoſe to him, and began to be in want 


of powder. | 

The Emperor of Muſcovy was in the centre of his army, 
having then only the title of Major-general, and ſeemed 
to obey General Zermetoff, But he rode from rank to rank 
in the character of Emperor, mounted on a Turkiſh horſe, 
which had been given him in a preſent by the Grand Sig- 


nor, animating the captains and ſoldiers, and promiſing 


rewards to them all. 9 1 
At nine in the morning the battle was renewed. One 
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41 
of the firſt diſcharges of the Ruſfian cannon carried off the . 
two horſes of Charles's litter. He cauſed two others to be 
immediately put to it. A ſecond diſcharge broke the litter is 
in pieces, and overturned the King. Of four-andetwenty i 
Drabants, who mutually relieved each other in carrying 1 
him, one - and- twenty were killed, The Swedes, ſtruck with 
conſternation. began to ſtagger; and the cannon of the ene- 
my continuing to mow them down, the firſt line fell back 
upon the ſecond, and the ſecond began to fly. In this laſt | 
action it was only a fingle line of ten thouſand Ruſſian ' 
infantry that routed the Swediſh army: ſo much were 
matters changed! | 
All the Swediſh writers allege that they would have 
gained the battle if they had not committed ſeveral blun- 34 
ders; but all the officers affirm, that it was a great blun- "mY 
der to give battle at all, and a greater ſtill to thut them- 0 
ſelves up in a deſert country, againſt the advice of the 
moſt prudent generals, in oppoſition to a warlike enemy 
three times ſtronger than Charles, both in number of men, 
and in the many reſources from which the Swedes were 
entirely cut off. The remembrance of Narva was the chief 
cauſe of Charles's misfortune at Pultowa. | 
The Prince of Wirtemberg, General Renſchild, and ſe- 
veral principal officers, were already made priſoners; the 
camp before Pultowa was ſtormed; and all was thrown 
into a confuſion which it was impoſſible to rectify. Count 
Piper, with ſome officers of the chancery, had left the camp, 
and neither knew what to do, nor what was become of the 
King; but ran about from one corner of the field to an- 
other. A major, called Bere, offered to conduct them to 
the baggage; but the clouds of duſt and ſmoke which co» 
vered the plain, and the diſſipation of mind ſo natural 
amidſt ſuch a deſolation, brought them ſtraight to the coun= 
terſcarp of the town, where they were all made priſoners 14) 4 
by the garriſon. | \ 
The King ſcorned to fly, and yet was unable to defend 
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himſelf. General Poniatowſki happened to be near him 
at that inſtant. He was a colonel of Staniſlaus's Swediſh 
guards, a man of extraordinary merit, and had been indu- 
ced, from his ſtrong attachment to the perſon of Charles, to 
follow him into the Ukraine without any poſt in the army. 
He was a man who, 1n all the occurrences of life, and 
amidſt thoſe dangers when others would at moſt have diſ- 
played their courage, always took his meaſures with diſ- 
patch, prudence, and ſucceſs, He made a ſign to two Dra- 
bants, who took the King under the arm, and placed him 
on his horſe, notwithſtanding the exquiſite pain of his 
wounds, | 

Poniatowſki, though he had no command in the army, 
became on this on a general through neceſſity, and 
drew up five hundred horſe near the King's perſon ; ſome 
of them Drabants, others officers, and a few private troop- 
ers. This body being aſſembled, and animated by the miſ- 
fortune of their prince, forced their way thro' more than 
ten Ruſſian regiments, and conducted Charles through the 
midſt of the enemy, for the ſpace of a league, to the bag- 
gage of the Swediſh army. _ 

Charles, being cloſely purſued in his flight, had his 
horſe killed under him; and Colonel Gieta, tho' wound- 
ed and ſpent with Joſs of blood, gave him his. Thus, in 
the courſe of the flight, they twice put this Conqueror on 
horſeback, though he had not been able to mount a horſe 
during the engagement, | | 

This ſurpriſing retreat was of great conſequence in ſuch 
diſtreſsfu] circumſtances; but he was obliged to fly to a ſtill 
greater diſtance. - They found Count Piper's coach among 
the baggage; for the King had never uſed one ſince he leſt 
Stockholm : they put him into this vehicle, and fled to- 
wards the Boriſthenes with great precipitation. The King, 
who, from the time of his being ſet on horſeback till his 
arrival at the baggage had not ſpoke a ſingle word, at 


lepgth inquired what was become of Count Piper? They 
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told him he was taken priſoner, with all the officers of 
the chancery: And General Renſchiid, and the Duke 
of Wirtemberg ?” added the King: Les,“ ſays Ponia- 
towſki. Priſoners to the Ruſſians!“ reſumed Charles, 
ſhrugging up his ſhoulders ; “ Come then, let us rather 
go to the Turks.” They could not perceive, however, the 
teaſt mark of dejection in his countenance; and had any 
one ſeen him at that time, without knowing his ſituation, 
he would never have ſuſpected that he was conquered and 
wounded. | | 
While he was getting off the Ruſſians ſeized his artil- 
lery in the camp before Pultowa, his baggage, and his 
military-cheſt, in which they found fix millions in ſpecie, 
the ſpoils of Poland and Saxony. Nine thouſand men, 
partlySwedes and partly Coſſacks, were killed in the battle, 
and about ſix thouſand taken priſoners. There ſtill remain- 


ed about fixteen thouſand men, including the Swedes, 


Folc:, and Coſſacks, who fled towards the Boriſthenes, un- 
der the conduct of General Levenhaupt. He marched 
one way with theſe tugitive troops, and the King took 
another road with ſome of his horſe. The coach in which 
he rode broke down by the way, and they again ſet him 
on horſeback : and, to complete his mis fortune, he wander- 
ed all night in a wood; where, his courage being no longer 
able to ſupport his exhauſted ſpirits, the pain of his wound 
becoming more intolerable through fatigue, and his horſe 
falling under him through exceſſive wearineſs, he lay ſome 
hours at the foot of a tree, in danger of being ſurpriſed 
every moment by the conquerors, who were ſearching for 
him on all ſides. | 

At laſt, on the gth or 1cth of July, at night, he found 
himſelf on the banks of the Boriſthenes. Levenhaupt had 
juſt arrived with the ſhattered remains of the army. It 
was with an equal mixture of joy and ſorrow that the 
Swedes again beheld their King, whom they thought to 
be dead. The enemy was approachipg. The Swedes had 
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neither a bridge to paſs the river, nor time to make one, 
nor powder to defend themſelves, nor proviſions to ſupport 
an army, which had ate nothing for two days. But the 


remains of this army were Swedes, and the conquered 


king was Charles XII. Moſt of the officers imagined 
that they were to halt there for the Ruſſians, without 
flinching; and that they would either conquer or dic on 
the banks of the Boriſthenes Charles would undoubted- 
ly have taken this reſolution, had he not been exhauſted 
with weakneſs His wound was now come to a ſuppura- 
tion, attended with a fever; and it hath been remarked, 
that men of the greateſt intrepidity, when ſeized with 
the fever that is common in a ſuppuration, loſe that im- 
pulſe to valour which, like all other virtues, requires the 
direction of a clear head. Charles was no longer himſelf. 
This, at leaſt, is what I bave been well aſſured of, and 
what, indeed, 1s extremely probable, They carried 
bim along like a ſick perſon in a ſtate of inſenfibility. 
Happily there was ſtill left a ſorry calaſh, which by chance 
they had brought along with them: this they put on 
board of a little boat; and the King and General Mas 
zeppa embarked in another, The latter had ſaved ſe- 
veral coffers full of money ; but the current being rapid, 
and a violent wind beginning to blow, the Coſſacks 
threw more than three-fourths of his treafures into the 
river to lighten the boat. Mullern the King's chancel- 
lor, and Count Foniatowſki a man more neceffary to the 
King than ever, on account of his admirable dexterity zn 
finding expedients for all difficulties, croſſed over in other 
barks with ſome officers, 'Vhree hundred troopers of the 
King's guards, and a great number of Poles and Coſſacks, 
truſting to the goodneſs of their horſes, veutured to paſs 
the river by ſwimming. heir troop, kceping cloſe toge- 
ther, reſiſted the current, and broke the waves; but all 
thoſe who attemptcd to paſs ſeparately, a little below, 


were carried dowa by the fiream, and ſunk in the river. 
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Of all the foot who attempted to paſs, there was not a 
fingle man that reached the other fide. 

While the ſhattered remains of the army were in this 
extremity, Prince Menzikoff came up with ten thouſand 
horſemen, having each a foot-ſoldier behind him. The car- 
caſſes of the Swedes who had died by the way of their 
wounds, fatigue, and hunger, ſhowed Prince Menzikoff 
but too plainly the road which the fugitive army had 
taken. The Prince ſent a trumpet to the Swediſh general 
to offer him a capitulation, Four general officers were 
preſently diſpatched by Levenhaupt to receive the com» 
mands of the Conqueror. Before that day, ſixteen thou- 
ſand ſoldiers of King Charles would have attacked the 
whole forces of the Ruſhan empire, and would have pe- 
riſhed to a man rather than ſurrender : but after the joſs 
of a battle, and a flight of two days, deprived of the pre- 
ſence of their Prince, who was himſelf conſtrained to fly, 
the ſtrength of every ſoldier being exhauſted, and their 
courage no longer ſupported by the leaſt proſpect of relief, 
the love of life overcame their natural intrepidity. Colo- 
nel I'routfetre alone, obſcrving the Muſcovites approach, 
began to advance with one Swediſh battalion to attack 
them, hoping by this mcans to induce the reſt of his 
troops to follow his example. But Levenhaupt was obli- 
ged to oppoſe this unavailing ardour. Ihe capitulation 
was ſettled, and the whole army were made priſoners of 
war. dome ſoldiers, reduced to deſpair at the thoughts of 
falling into the hands of the Mulcovites, threw themſelves 
into the Boriſthenes. wo officers of the regiment com- 
manded by the brave Truutfetre killed each other, and 
tne reſt were made flaves. They all filed off in preſence 
of Prince Menzikoff, laying their arms at his feet, as 
thirty thouſand Muſcovites had done nine years betore 
at thoſe ot the King ot Sweden, at Narva. But whereas 
the King tent back all the Ruſibans, whom he did not fear, 


| the Czar retained the Swedes that were taken at Pultowa. 
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Theſe unhappy creatures were afterwards diſperſed 
through the Czar's dominions, particularly in Siberia, a 
vaſt province of Great Tartary, which extends eaſtward 
to the frontiers of the Chineſe empire. In this barbarous 
country, where even the uſe of bread was unknown, the 
Swedes, who were become ingenious through neceſſity, 
exerciſed the trades and employments of which they had 
the leaſt notion. All the diſtinctions which fortune makes 
among men were there baniſhed. The officer, who could 
not follow any trade, was obliged to cleave and carry wood 
for the ſoldier, now turned tailor, clothier, joiner, maſon, 
or goldſmith, and who got a ſubſiſtence by his labour. 
Some of the officers became painters, and others archi- 
tects. Some of them taught the languages and mathema- 
tics. They even eſtabliſhed ſome public ſchools, which, in 
time, became ſo uſeful and famous, that the citizens of 
Moſcow ſent their children thither for education. 

Count Piper, the King of Sweden's firſt miniſter, was 
for a long time confined in priſon at Peterſburg. The 
Czar was perſuaded, as well as the reſt of Europe, that 
this miniſter had ſold his maſter to the Duke of Marl- 
- borough, and drawn on Muſcovy the arms of Sweden 
which might have given peace to Europe ; for which rea- 
ſon he rendered his confinement the more ſevere. Piper 
died in Muſcovy a few years after, little aſſiſted by his 
own family, which lived in opulence at Stockholm, and 
vainly lamented by his Sovereign, who would never con- 
deſcend to offer a ranſom for his miniſter, which he fear- 
ed the Czar would not accept of, for no cartel of exchange 
had ever been ſettled between them. | | 
Ihe Emperor of Muſcovy, clated with a joy which he was 
at no pains to conceal], received upon the field of battle the 
priſoners, whom they brought to himin crowds; and aſked 
every moment, Where then is my brother Charles“ 

He did the Swediſh generals the honour of inviting 
them to dine with him. Among other queſtions wh... 
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had periſhed with bunger, and the other half were either 
maſſacred or made flaves. 


| Gay the fruit of nine years' labour, and of almoſt an hun- 
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he put to them, he aſked General Renſchild, what might 
be the number of his maſter's troops before the battle? 
Renſchild anſwered, That the King always kept the mu— 
ſter-roll himſelf, and would never thow it to any one; 
but that, for his own part, he 1magined the whole might 
be about thirty thouſand, of Which eighteen thouſand 
were Swedes, and the reſt 'Coffacks. The Czar ſeemed to 
be ſurpriſed, and aſked how they durſt venture to pene- 
trate into ſo dittant a country, and lay fiege to Pultowa 
with ſuch a handful of men? We were not always con- 
ſulted, (replied the Swediſh general); but, like faithful 
ſervants, we obeyed our maſter” s orders, without ever preiu- 
ming to contradict them. The Czar, upon receiving this 
anſwer, turned about to ſome of his courtiers, who were 
formerly ſuſpected of having engaged in a conſpiracy. 
againſt him: „Ah! (ſays he) ſee how a kipg ſhould be 
ſerved;” and then taking a glaſs of wine, © To the health 
(fays he) of my maſters in the art of war.“ Renſchild 
aſked him, who were the perſons whom he honoured with 
ſo high atitle ? “ You, gentlemen, the Swediſh generals,” 
replied the Czar. © Your Majeſty then (reſumed the Count) 
is very ungrateful to treat your maſters with ſo much ſe- 
verity.” After dinner the Czar cauſed their ſwords to be 
reſtored to all the general ofticers, and behaved to them 
like a prince who had a mind to give his ſubjects a leſſon 
of generoſity and politeneſs, with which he was well ac- 
quainted. But this ſame prince, who treated the Swediſh 
ecnerals with ſo much humanity, cauſed all the Coffacks 
that fell into his hands to be broke upon the wheel. 
Thus the Swediſh army, which left Saxony in ſuch a 
triumphant manner, was now no more. One half of them 


Charles XII. had loſt in one 


cred battles. He made his eſcape in a wretched calaſh, 
attended by Major-geaueral Hoord, who was dangerouſly 
| M | 
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wounded.” The reſt of his little troop followed, ſome on 
Foot, ſome on horſeback, and others 1n waggons, through 
a deſert, where neither buts, tents, men, beaſts, nor roads, 
were to be ſeen, Every thing was wanting, even to water 
itſelf, It was now the beginning of July ; the country lay 
in the forty-ſeventh degree of latitude; the dry ſand of 
the deſert rendered the heat of the ſun the more inſup- 
portable; the horſes fell by the way, and the men were 
ready to die with thirſt, A brook of muddy water, which 
they found towards evening, was all they met with ; they 
tilled ſome bottles with this water, which ſaved the lives 
of the King's little troop. After a march of five days he 
at laſt found himſelf on the banks of the river Hypanis, 


now called Bogh by the Barbarians, who have ſpoiled not 


only the general face, but even the very names, of thoſe 
countries, which once flouriſhed ſo nobly in the poſſeſſion 
of the Greek colonies, This river joins the Boriſthenes 


ſome miles lower, and falls along with it into the Black 


lea. 


ſtands the little town of Oczakou, a frontier of the Furk- 
3th empire. The inhabitants, ſeeing a body of ſoldiers 
approach, to whoſe dreſs and language they were entire 
ſtrangers, refuſed to carry them over the river without 
an order from Mebemet Baiha, Governor of Oczakou. 
The King fent an expreſs to the Governor, demanding a 


paſſage; but the Turk, not knowing what todo, ina coun- 


try where one falſe ſtep frequently coſts a man his life, durſt 
not venture to take any thing upon himſelf, without ha- 
ving hrit obtained permiſſion of the Seraſkier of the pro- 
vince, who reſides at Bender in Beſſarabia. While they 
were waiting for this permiſſion the Ruſſians, who had 
made the King's army priſoners, had croticd the Boriſthe- 
nes, and were approaching to take him alſo. At laſt the 
Baſha of Oczakou ſent word to the King that he would 
furniſh him with one {mall boat to tranſport himſelf and 


On the other fide of the Bogh, towards the ſouth, | 
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two or three of his attendants. In this extremity the 
Swedes took by force what they could not obtain by 
gentle means; ſome of them went over to the further fide 
in a ſmall ſkiff, feized on ſome boats, and brought them 
to the hither bank of the river. And happy was it for 
them that they did ſo; for the maſters of the Turkiſh 
barks, fearing they ſhould loſe ſuch a favourable oppor- 
tunity of getting a good freight, came in crowds to offer 
their ſervice. At that very inſtant arrived the favourable 
anſwer of the Seraſkier of Bender; and the King had the 
mortification to fee five hundred of his men ſcized by the 
enemy, whoſe inſulting bravadoes he even heard. The 
Baſha of Oczakou, by means of an interpreter, atked his 
pardon for the delays which had occaſioned the loſs of 
theſe five hundred men, and humbly entreated him not 
to complain of it to the Grand Signor. Charles promiſed 
him that he would not: but at the ſame time gave him a 
ſevere reprimand, as if he had been ſpeaking to one of 
his own ſubjects. | | 

The commander of Bender, who was likewiſe ſeraſkter, 
a title which anſwers to that of general, and baſha of the 
province, which fignities governor aud intendant, forth- 
with ſent an aga to compliment the King, and to offer 
him a magnificent tent, with proviſion, baggage, waggons, 


and all the conveniencies, oflicers, and attendants, neceſ- 


fary to conduct him to Bender in a tplendid manner; for 
it is the cuſtom of the 'Vurks, not only to defray the 
charges of ambaſſadors to ihe place of their reſidence, but 
likewiſe to ſupply, with great liberality, the neceflities af 


thoſe princes who take refuge amoug them, during the 


time of their flay. 
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3 CHMET III. was at that time Emperor of the 


8 
t 

Turks. He had been placed upon the throne in t 
1703, by a revolution not unlike to that which transferred 1 
the crown of England from James II. to his ſon-in-law b 
William. Muſtapha, being governed by his Mufti, who of 
was hated by all the Turks, provoked the whole empire a 
to riſe againſt him. His army, by the aſſiſtance of which 1 
he hoped to puniſh the malecontents, went over to the 8 
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rebels. He was ſeized, and depoſed in form; and his bro- 


ther taken from the ſeraglio and advanced to the throne, 
almoſt without ſpilling a fingle drop of blood. Achmet 
ſhut up the deſpoſed Sultan in the ſeraglio at Conſtanti- 
nople, where he lived ſeveral years, to the great aſtoniſli- 
ment of Turkey, which has been wont to ſee the dethrone- 
ment of their princes always followed by their death. 
The new Sultan, as the only recompenſe for a crown 
which he owed to the miniſters, to the generals, to the 
officers of the janizaries, and, in a word, to thoſe who 


had had any hand in the revolution, put them all to 


death, one after another, for fear they ſhould one day at- 
tempt a ſecond revolution. By ſacrificing ſo many brave 
men he weakened the ſtrength of the nation; but eſta- 
bliſhed his throne, at leaſt for ſome hangs The next ob- 
ject of his attention was to amaſs riches. He was the firſh 
of the Ottoman race that ventured to make a ſmall alte- 


ration in the current coin, and to impoſe new taxes; but 
he was obliged to drop both theſe enterpriſes for fear of 


an inſurrection. The rapacity and tyranny of the Grand 
Signor are ſeldom felt by any but the officers of the em- 
pire, who, whatever they may be in other reſpects, are 
domeſtic ſlaves to the Sultan; but the reſt of the Mufful- 
mans live in profound tranqulllity, ſecure of their liberty, 
their lives, and fortunes. 

Such was the Turkiſh Emperor to whom the King of 
Sweden fled for refuge. As ſoon as he ſet foot on the sul- 
tan's territories he wrote him a letter, which bears date 


the 13th of July 170g. Several copies of this letter were 


ſpread abroad, all of which are now held to be ſpurious ; 
but of all thoſe I have ſeen, there is not one but what 
ſufficiently marks the natural haughtineſs of the author, 
and 1s more ſuitable to his courage than his condition. 
The Sultan did not return him an anſwer till towards the 
end of September. The pride of the Ottoman Porte made 


Charles ſenſible what a mighty difference there was * 
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tweena Turkiſh emperor and a king of part of Scandinavia, 
a conquered and fugitive Chriſtian. For the reſt, all theſe 
letters, which kings ſeldom write themſelves, are but vain 
formalities, which neither ſerve to diſcover the characters 
of princes nor the ſtate of their affairs. | 
Though Charles XII. was in reality no better than a 
priſoner honourably treated in Turkey, he yet formed the 
delign of arming the Ottoman empire againſt his enemies. 
le flattered himſelf that he ſhould be able to reduce Po- 
land under the yoke, and ſubdue Ruſſia. He had an en- 
voy at Conſtantinople; but the perſon that ſerved him 
moſt effectually in his vaſt projects was the Count de Po- 
niatowſki, who went to Conſtantinople without a com- 
miſſion, and ſoon rendered himſelf neceſſary to the King. 
agreeable to the Porte, and at laſt dangerous even to the 
grand viziers “. | 
One of thoſe who ſeconded his deſigns with the greateſt 
activity was the phyſician Fonſeca, a Portugueſe Jew, 
ſettled at Conſtantinople, a man of knowledge and ad- 
_ dreſs, well qualified for the management of buſineſs, and 
perhaps the only philoſopher of his nation. His profeſ- 
ſion procured him a free acceſs to the Ottoman Porte, and 
frequently gained him the confidence of the viziers. With 
this gentleman I was very well acquainted at Paris, and 
all the particulars I am going to relate were, he aſſured 
me, unqueſtionable truths. Count Poniatowſki hath in- 
formed me, both by letters, and by word of mouth, that 
he had the addreſs to convey ſome letters to the Sultaneſs 
Valide, the mother of the. reigning Emperor, who had 
formerly been ill uſed by her ſon, but now began to re- 
cover her 1nfluence in the ſeraglio. A Jeweſs, who was 
often admitted to this princeſs, was perpetually recount- 


It was from this nobleman I received not only the remarks 
which have been publiſhed, and of which the Chaplain Norberg 
hath made uſe, but likewiſe ſeveral other manuſcript relating to 
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ing to her the exploits of the King of Sweden, and charm- 
ed her ear by theſe relations. The Sultaneſs, moved by 
that ſecret inclination with which moſt women feel them- 
ſelves inſpired in favour of extraordinary men, even with- 
out having feen them, openly eſpouſed the King's cauſe 
in the feraglio. She called him by no other name than 
that of her Lion: And when will you (would ſhe ſome- 
times ſay to the Sultan her ſon) when will you help my 
Lion to devour this Czar ?” She even diſpenſed with the 
rules of the ſeraglio fo far as to write ſeveral letters with 
her own hand to Count Poniatowlki, in whoſe cuſtody 

they ſtill are at the time of my writing this hiſtory. 
Mean-while the King was honourably conducted to 
Bender, through the deſert that was formerly called the 
Wilderneſs of the Gete, The Turks took care that nothing 
ſhould be wanting on the road to render his journey agree- 
able. A great many Poles, Swedes, and Coſſacks, who had 
eicaped from the Muſcovites, came by different ways to 
increaſe his train on the road. By the time he reached 
Bender he had eighteen hundred men, who were all main= 
tained and lodged, both they and their horſes, at the ex- 

penſe of the Grand Signor. | 
The King choſe to encamp near Bender rather than 
lodge in the town. The Seraſkier Juſſuf Baſha cauſed a 
magnificent tent to be erected for him, and tents were 
likewiſe provided for all the lords of his retinue. Some 
time after Charles built a houſe in this place; the officers 
followed his example, and the ſoldiers raiſed barracks ; 
ſo that his camp inſenſibly became a little town. As the 
King was not yet cured of his wound, he was obliged to 
have a carious bone extracted from his foot : but as ſoon 
as he could mount a horſe he reſumed his wonted labours, 
always riſing before the ſun, tiring three horſes a-day, and 
exerciſing his ſoldiers. By way of amuſement he ſome- 
times playcd at cheſs; and, as the characters of men are 
often diſcovered by the moſt trifling incidents, it may not 
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be improper to obſerve, that he always advanced the king 
firſt at that game, and made greater uſe of him than of 
any of the other men, by which he was always a loſer. 
At Bender he had all the neceſſaries of life in great 
abundance, a felicity that ſeldom falls to the lot of a con- 
guered and fugitive prince; for beſides the more than. 
1ufficient quantity of proviſions, and the five hundred 
crowns 4-day, which he received from the Ottoman mu— 
nificence, he drew ſome money from France, and borrowed 
of the merchants of Conſtantinople. Part of this money 
was employed in forwarding his intrigues in the ſeraglio, 
in buying the favours of the viziers, or procuring their 
Tuin, The reſt he ſquandered away with great profuſion 
among his own officers and the janizaries who compoſed 
his guards at Bender. The diſpenſer of theſe acts of libe- 
rality was Grothuſen his favourite, a man who, contrary 
to the cuſtom of perſons in that ſtation, was as fond of 
giving as his maſter. He once brought him an account of 
lixty thouſand crowns in two lines; Ten thouſand crowns 
"given to the Swedes and jauizaries by the generous orders 
of his Majeſty, and the reſt ate up by myſelf. © It is thus 
(ſays the King) that I would have my friends to give 
in tbeir accounts. Mullern makes me read whole pages 
for the ſum of ten thouſand livres; I like the laconic 
ſtyle of Grothuſen much better.” One of his old officers, 
who was ſuſpected of being ſomewhat covetous, complain- 
ed that his Majeſty gave all to Grothuſen. ] give mo- 
ney (replicd the King)to none but thoſe who know how to 
uſe it.” This generofity frequently reduced him to ſuch 
a low ebb that he had not wherewithal to give. A better 
economy in his acts of generoſity would have been as 
much for his honour, and more for his intereſt ; but it was 
the failing of this prince to carry all the virtues beyond 
the due bounds. | | | ; 
Great numbers of ſtrangers went from Conſtantinople 
to ſee him. The Turks and the neighbouring Tartars 
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came thither in crowds; all reſpected and admired him. 
His inflexible reſolution to abſtain from wine, and his re- 
gularity in aſſiſting twice a-day at public prayers, made 
them ſay that he was a true Muſſulman, and inſpired 
them with an ardent deſire of marching along with him 
to the conqueſt of Muſcovy. | 
During his abode at Bender, which was much longer 
than he expected, he inſenſibly acquired a taſte for read- 
ing. Baron Fabricius, a gentleman of the bedchamber to 
the Duke of Holſtein, a young man of an amiable character, 
who poſſeſſed that gaiety of temper, and eaſy turn of wit, 
which is ſo agreeable to princes, was the perſon who en- 
gaged him in thoſe literary amuſements. He had been 
ſent to reſide with him at Bender in the character of en- 
voy, to take care of the intereſts of the young Duke of 
Holſtein, and he ſucceeded in his negotiations by his open 
and agreeable behaviour. He had read all the beſt French 
authors. He perſuaded the King to read the Tragedies of 
Peter Corneille, thoſe of Racine, and the works of Deſ- 
preaux. The King had no reliſh for the ſatires of the laſt 
author, which indeed are far from being his beſt pieces; 


but he was very fond of his other writings. When he read 


that paſſage of the eighth ſatire, where the author treats 
Alexander as a fool and a madman, he tore out the leaf. 

Of all the French tragedies Mithridates pleaſed him 
Moſt, becauſe the fituation of that monarch, who, though 
vanquiſhed, ſtill breathed vengeance, was ſo fimilar to 
his own. He ſhowed Mr Fabricius the paſſages that ſtruck 
him, but would never read any of them aloud, nor even 
hazard a fingle word in French. Nay, when he after- 
wards ſaw Mr Deſaleurs, the French ambaſſador at the 
Porte, a man of diſtinguiſhed merit, but acquainted only 


with his mother-tongue, he anſwered him in Latin; and 


when Mr Deſaleurs proteſted that he did not underſtand 
four words of that language, the King, rather than talk 
French, ſcat for an interpreter, 2 
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Such were the occupations of Charles XII. at Bender, 
where he waited till a Turkiſh army ſhould come to his 
aſſiſtance. His envov preſented memorials in his name to 
the Grand Vizier; and Poniatowſki ſupported them with 
all his intereſt. This gentleman's addreſs ſucceeded in 
every thing; he was always dreſſed in the Turkiſh fa- 
ſhion, and he had free acceſs to every place, The Grand 
Signor preſented him with a purſe of a thouſand ducats, 
and the Grand Vizier ſaid to him, © I will take your king 


in one hand, and a ſword in the other; I will lead him to 


Moſcow at the head of two hundred thouſand men.” The 
name of this grand vizier was Chourlouli Ali Baſha; he 
was the ſon of a peaſant of the village of Chourlou. Such 
an extraction is not reckoned a diſgrace among the Turks, 


who have no ranks of nobility, neither that which is an- 


nexcd to certain employments nor that which conſiſts in 
titles. With them the dignity and importance of a man's 
character depends entirely upon his perſonal ſervices. 
This is a cuſtom which prevails in moſt of the Eaſtern 
countries: a cuſtom extremely natural, and which might 
be productive of the molt beneficial effects, if poſts of 


honour were conferred on none but men of merit; but 


the viziers for the moſt part are no better than the crea- 

tures of a black eunuch, or a favourite female ſlave. 
The firſt miniſter ſoon changed his mind. The King 

could do nothing but negotiate, and the Czar could give 


money, which he diſtributed with great profuſion ; and 


he even employed the money of Charles XII. on this oc- 
caſion. The military cheſt which he took at Paltowa 
furniſhed him with new arms agaiaſt the vanquiſhed King; 
and it was no longer the queſtion at court whether war 
ſhould be made. upon the Ruſſians? The intereſt of the 
Czar was all-powerful at the Porte, which granted ſuch 
honours to his envoy as the Muſcovite miniſters had never 
before enjoyed at Conſtantinople, They allowed him to 
have a ſeraglio, that is, a palace, ia the quarter of the 
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Franks, who converſe with the foreign miniſters. The 


Cuxar thought he might even demand that General Ma- 


zeppa ſhould be put into his hands, as Charles XII. had 
cauſed the unbappy Patkul to be delivered up to him. 
Chourlouli Ali Baſha could refuſe nothing to a prince who 
backed his demands with millions. Thus that ſame grand 


vizicr, who had formerly promiſed, in the moſt ſolemn 


manner, to lead the King of Sweden into Muſcovy with 
two hundred thouſand men, had the aſſurance to make 
him a propoſal of conſenting to the ſacrifice of General 
Mazeppa. Charles was enraged at this demand. It is 
hard to ſay how far the Vizier might have puſhed the af- 
fair, had not Mazeppa, who was now ſeventy years of 
age, died exactly at this juncture. The King's grief and 
indignation were greatly increaſed, when he underſtood 
that Tolſtoy, now become the Czar's ambaſſador at the 


Porte, was ſerved in public by the Swedes that had been 


made ſlaves at Pultowa, and that the brave ſoldiers were 
daily ſold in the market-place at Conſtantinople. Nay, 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador made no ſcruple of declaring 
openly, that the Muſſulman troops at Bender were placed 


there rather with'a view to ſecure the King's perſon than 


to do him any honour. | | 
Charles, abandoned by the Grand Vizier, and vanquiſh- 


6: ed by the Czar's money in Turkey, as he had been by 
his arms in the Ukraine, ſaw himſelf deceived and deſpiſed 


by the Porte, and almoſt a priſoner among the Tartars. 
His attendants began to deſpair. Himſelf alone remain- 
ed firm, and never appeared in the leaſt dejected. Con- 
vinced that the Sultan was ignorant of the intrigues of 
Chourlouli Ali, his grand visier, he reſolved to acquaint 


him with them; and Poniatowſki undertook the execu- 


tion of this hazardous enterpriſe, * The Grand Signor goes 
every Friday to the moſque, ſurrounded by his ſolaks, a 
kind of guards, whoſe turbans are adorned with ſuch high 
feathers as to conceal the Sultan from the view of the 
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people. When any one has a petition to preſent to the 
Grand Signor, he endeavours to mingle with the guards, 


and holds the petition aloft. Sometimes the Sultan con- 


deſcends to receive it himſelf; but for the moſt part he 
orders an aga to take charge of it, and upon his return 
from the moſque cauſes the petition to be laid before him, 
There is no fear of any one's daring to importune him with 


uſeleſs memorials and trifling petitions, inaſmuch as they 


write leſs at Conſtantinople in a whole year than they 


do at Paris in one day. There is ſtill leſs danger of any 


memorials being preſented againſt the miniſters, to whom 
he commonly remits them unread. Poniatowſki had na 
other way of conveying be King of Sweden's complaint 
to the Grand Signor. He drew up a heavy charge againſt 
the Grand Vizier. Mr de Feriol, who was then the French 
ambaſſador, and who gave me an account of the whole 
affair, got the memorial tranſlated into the Turkiſh tongue. 
A Greek was hired topreſent it: this Greek, mingling with 
the guards of the Grand Signor, held the paper ſo high 


for ſo long a time, and made ſuch a noiſe, that the Sul- 
tan obſerved him, and took the memorial himſelf. 


This method of preſenting memorials to the Sultan a- 
gainſt his viziers was frequently employed. A Swede, 
called Leloing, gave in another petition a few days after. 
Thus, in the Turkiſh empire, Charles XII. was reduced 
to the neceſſity of uſing the ſame expedicnts as an op- 
preſſed ſubject. 577 | | | 

Some days after this the Sultan ſent the King of Swe- 
den, as the only anſwer to his complaints, five-and-twenty 
Arabian horſes, one of which, that had carried his High- 
neſs, was covered with a ſaddle and houſing enriched with 


precious ſtones, with ſtirrups of maſſy gold. This preſent - 


was accompanied with an obliging letter, but conceived 
in general terms, and ſuch as gave reaſon to ſuſpect that 


the miniſter had done nothing without the Sultan's con- 


ſent. Chourlouli too, who was a perfect maſter of the art 
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of diſſimulation, ſent the King five very curious horſes, 


But Charles, with a lofty air, ſaid to the perſon that brought 


them, © Go back to your maſter, and tell him that I don't 
receive preſents from my enemies.” 

Poniatowſki, having already ventured to preſent a pe- 
tition againſt the Grand Vizier, he next formed the bold 
deſign of depoſing him. Underſtanding that the Vizier 
was diſagreeable to the Sultaneſs mother, and that he was 
hated by Kiſlar Aga, the chief of the black eunuchs, and 
by the aga of the janizaries, he prompted them all three 
to ſpeak againſt him. It was ſomething very ſurpriſing to 
ſee a Chriſtian, a Pole, an uncommiſſioned agent of the 
King of Sweden, who had taken refuge among the Turks, 
caballing almoſt openly at the Porte againſt a viceroy of 
the Ottoman empire, who, at the ſame time, was both an 
able miniſter and a favourite of his maſter. Poniatowſki 
could never have ſucceeded, and the bare attempt would 
have coſt him his life, had not a power ſuperior to all 
thoſe that operated in his favour given a finiſhing ſtroke 
to the fortune of the Grand Vizier Chourlouli. 

The Sultan had a young favourite, who afterwards go- 
verned the Ottoman empire, and was killed in Hungary 
in 1736, at the battle of Peterwaradin, which Prince Eu- 
gene of Savoy gained over the Turks. His name was 
Coumourgi Ali Baſha : his birth was much the ſame with 
thar of Chourlouli, being the ſon of a coal-heaver, as 
coumourgi imports, coumor, in the Turkiſh tongue, ſignify- 
ing coal, The Emperor Achmet II. uncle of Achmet III. 
having met Coumourgi, while yet an infant, in a little 
wood near Adrianople, was ſtruck with his extraordinary 


beauty, and cauſed him to be conveyed to the ſeraglio. 
Muſtapha, the eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor of Mahomet, was 


very fond of him; and Achmet III. made him his favou- 
rite. He had then no other place but that of ſelictar- aga 
or ſword-bearer to the crown. His extreme youth did not 
allow him to make any open pretenſions to the poſt of 
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grand vizier; and yet he had the ambition to aſpire to it, 
The Swediſh faction could never draw over this favourite 
to their fide. He had never been a friend to Charles, or 
to any other Chriſtian prince, or to any of their miniſters ; 
but on this occaſion he ſerved King Charles XII. without 
intending to do ſo. He joined with the Sultaneſs Valide 
and the great officers of the Porte to haſten the ruin of 
Chourlouli, who was equally hated by them all. This old 8 
miniſter, who had ſerved his maſter for a long time, and | bi 
with great fidelity, fell a victim to the caprice of a boy | 6 
and the intrigues of a foreigner. He was ſtripped of his m 
dignity and riches. His wife, who was the daughter of | 6 
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the late Sultan Muſtapha, was taken from him; and him- | an 
ſelf was baniſhed to Cafla, formerly called Theodoſia, in ne 
Crim Tartary. The bull, that is to ſay, the ſeal of the pe 
empire, was given to Numan Couprongli, grandſon to | 
the great Couprougli, who took Candia. This new vizier | or 
was, what ill-informed Chriſtians can hardly believe it in 
poſſible for a Turk to be, a man of incorruptible virtue, a | Wa 
ſcrupulous obſerver of the law, and one who frequently tin 
oppoſed the rigid rules of juſtice to the wayward will of Po 
the Sultan. He could not endure to hear of a war againſt pit 
Muſcovy, which he conſidered as alike unjuſt and unnccet- Pet 
ſary; but the ſame attachment to his law, that prevented | Nav 
his making war upon the Czar contrary to the faith of I due 
treaties, made him obſerve the rights of hoſpitality towards Jar 
the King of Sweden. The law forbids you, (would he Por 
ſay to his maſter), to attack the Czar, who has done you I effe. 
no injury; but it commands you to ſuccour the King of i MV 
Sweden, who is an unfortunate prince in your dominions .“ Price. 
He ſent his Majeſty eight hundred purſes, (every purie I favo 
containing five hundred crowns), and adviſed him to re- tio 
turn peaceably to his own dominions, either through the defer 
territories of the Emperor of Germany, or in ſome of the thar; 
French veſſels which then lay in the harbour of Conſtan- ON 


tinople, and which Mr de Feroil, the French ambailadus tion 
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at the Porte, offered to Charles to conduct him to Mar- 
ſeilles. Count Poniatowſki carried on his negotiations 
with greater activity than ever, and acquired ſuch a ſu- 
periority with an incorruptible vizier as the gold of the 
Muſcovites was unable to counterbalance. The Ruſſian 
faction thought it would be their wiſeſt courſe to poiſon 
ſuch a dangerous negotiator. They gained one of his do- 
meſtics, who was to give him the poiſon in a diſh of coffee; 
but the crime was diſcovered before it was carried into 
cxecution. The poiſon was found in the hands of the do- 
meſiic, contained in a ſmall vial, which was carried to the 
Grand Signor. The poiſoner was tried in a full divan, 
and condemned to the gallies; the juſtice of the Turks 
never inflicting death for thoſe erimes that have not been 
perpetrated, | | 
Charles, who could not be perſuaded but that, ſooner 
or later, he ſhould be able to engage the Turkith empire 
in a war againſt Muſcovy, rejected every propoſal that 
was made for his peaceable return home. He was con- 


tinually repreſenting to the Turks how formidable the 


power of that fame Czar was whom he had ſo long de- 
ſpiſed. His emiſſaries were perpetually infinuating that 
Peter Alexiowitz wanted to make himſelf maſter of the 


navigation of the Black ſea ; and that, after having ſub- 


duced the Coſſacks, he would carry his arms into Crim 


Tartary. Sometimes theſe repreſentations arouſed the 


Porte, at others, the Ruſhan miniſters deſtroyed all their 
. effect. | 


While Charles XII. made his fate depend upon the ca- 


price of viziers, and while he was alternately receiving 
| tavours and affronts from a foreign power, preſenting pe- 
| titions to the Sultan, and ſubſiſting upon his bounty ina 
| deſert, all nis enemies, awakened from their former le- 
| thargy, invaded his dominions. 


The battle of Pultowa was the firſt ſignal to a revolu- 
tion in Poland. Auguſtus returned to that country, pro- 


teſting againſt his abdication, and the peace of Altranſ- 
tadt, and publicly accuſing Charles XII. whom he nolonger 
feared, of robbery and cruelty. He impriſoned Fingſten 
and Imhoff, his plenipotentaries, who had ſigned his ab- 
dication, as if in ſo doing they had exceeded their orders, 
and betrayed their maſter. His Saxon troops, which had 
been the pretext of his dethronement, conducted him back 
to Warſaw, accompanied by moſt of the Poliſh palatines, 
who having formerly ſworn fidelity to him, had afterwards 
done the ſame to Staniflaus, and were now come to do it 
again to Auguſtus, Siniawſki himſelf rejoined his party; 
and laying aſide the ambitious hopes of raiſing himſelf to 
the royal dignity, was content to remain Grand-general 
of the crown. Fleming, his firſt miniſter, who had been 
obliged to leave Saxony for fear of being delivered up 
with Patkul, now contributed, by his addreſs, to bring 
back to his maſter's intereſt a great part of the Poliſh no- 
bility. _ 

The Pope abſolved the people from the oath of alle- 
giance which they had taken to Staniſlaus. This ſtep of 
the holy father, ſcaſonably taken, and ſupported by the 
forces of Auguſtus, was of conſiderable weight. It 
ſtrengthened the credit of the court of Rome in Poland, 


diſpute with the ſovereign pontiffs their chimerical right 

of interfering in the temporal concerns of princes. Every 
one was ready to ſubmit anew to the authority of Au- 
guſtus, and willingly received an abſolution, which, how- 
ever uſeleſs in itſelf, the nuncio took care to repreſent as 
abſolutely neceſſary. 


were now drawing towards their laſt period. Above ten 
crowned heads had long beheld with fear and envy 
the Swediſh power extending itſelf far beyond its natu- 
ral bounds, on the other {ide of the Baltic fea, from the 
Duna to the Elbe. The fall of Charles, and his abſence 
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the natives of which had no inclination at that time 0 


The power of Charles, and the grandeur of Sweden, 
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revived the intereſted views, and rekindled the jealouſies, 
of all theſe princes, which had for a long time been laid 
aſleep by treaties, and by their inability to break thein. 
The Caar, who was more powerful than all of them 
put together, improving his late victory, took Vibourg, 
and all Carelia, over-run Finland, laid ſiege to Riga, 
and ſent a body of forces into Poland to aid Auguſtus in 
recovering his throne. The Czar was at that time what 
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Charles had been formerly, the arbiter of Poland and the 
: North; but all his meaſures were directed to the promo- 
tion of his own intereſt; whereas Charles had never been 
. prompted by any other motives than thoſe of revenge 
1 and glory. The 5wediſh monarch had ſuccoured his allies, 
: and cruthed his enemies, without reaping any fruit from 
0 his victories. The Czar, behaving more like a prince, and 
leſs like a hero, would not aſſiſt the King of Poland but 
x on condition that Livonia ſhould be ceded to him; and 
that that province, for which Auguſtus had kindled the 
woa r, ſhould remain for ever in the poſſeſſion of the Mul- 
f | covites.. | 55 570 | | 
" The Kingof Denmark, forgetting the treaty of Traven- 
it gal, as Auguſtus had that of Altranſtadt, began to enter - 
1 1 fair thoughts of making himſelf maſter of the duchies of 
73 | Holſtein and Bremen, to which he renewed his pretenſions. 
u The King of Pruſſia had ancient claims upon Sweditu 
ry Pomerania, which he now reſolved to revive. The Duke of 
. Mecklenburg was vexed to fee that the Swedes were (till 
= in poſſeſhon of Wiſmar, the fineſt town in the duchy. 
a This prince was to marry a niece of the Ruſſian E mpe- 
= ror; and the Czar wanted only a pretext for eſtabliſhing | 
4 himfelf in Germany, after the example of the Swedes. Bi) 
= George, b. lector of Hanover, was likewiſe deſirous of en- _ -M 
vy richipg himſelf with Charles's ſpoils. The Biſhop of WM 
5 ; Munſter, too, would have been willing enough to avail | ot 
ne | Pimſeif of ſome of his claims, had he vecn able to ſup- 1 
ce bort them. | | 4 
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About twelve or thirteen thouſand Swedes defended 
Pomerania, and the other countries which Charles poſ- 
U ſeſſed in Germany; and it was there that the war was moſt | * 
ql likely to begin. This ſtorm alarmed the Emperor and | © 
his allies, It is a Jaw of the empire, that whoever invades 
one of its provinces ſhall be reputed an enemy to the 
whole Germanic body. 
| But there was a ſtill greater difficulty. All theſe princes 
except the Czar were then united againſt Lewis XIV. 
| whoſe power for a Jong time had been as formidable to 
| the Empire as that of Charles. 
At the beginning of this century, Germany found it- 
| 
| 
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ſelf hard preſſed from ſouth to north by the armies of | 
France and Sweden. The French had paſſed the Danube Þ 
and the Swedes the Oder; and had their forces, victori- 


| ous as they then were, been joined together, the Empire 
If had been utterly undone. But the ſame fatality that 
Tuined Sweden had likewiſe humbled France. Sweden, 
j4 however, had ſtill ſome reſources left; and Lewis XIV. 
1 carried on the war with vigour, though without ſueceſs. 
[| Should Pomerania and the duchy of Bremen become the 
is theatre of the war, 1t was to be feared that the Empire 
| q' would ſuffer by ſuch an event; and that being weakened 
| on that ſide, it would be lets able to withſtand the arms 
of Lewis XIV. To prevent this danger, the Emperor, 
| the Princes of the Empire, Anne Queen of England, and 
If | the States-General of the United Provinces, concluded at“ 
N the Hague, about the end of the year 1709, one of the 
if;  Ioſt ſingular treaties that ever was ſigned. 
It was ſtipulated by theſe powers, that the war againſt 
the Swedes ſhould not be in Pomerania, nor in any of the 
8 German provinces; and that the enemies of Charles XII. 
If ſhould be at liberty to attack him any where elſe. Even 
N the Czar and the King of Poland acceded to this treaty, 
| in which they cauſed to be inſerted an article as extraor- 
dinarxy as the treaty itſelf, viz, That the twelve thoutand Þ 
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Swedes who were in Pomerania ſhould not be allowed to 
leave it in order to defend their other provinces. | 
To ſecure the execution of the treaty, and to maintai 

this imaginary neutrality, it was propoſed to aſſemble 
an army, which ſhould encamp on the banks of the Oder. 
An unheard-of novelty ſure, to levy an army in order to 
prevent a war! Nay, the very princes who were to pay 
the army were moſt of them concerned to commence the 
war which they thus affected to prevent. The treaty 
imported, that the army ſhould be compoſed of the troops 
of the Emperor, of the King of Pruſſia, of the Elector of 
Hanover, of the Landgrave of Heſſe, and of the Biſhop of 
Munſter. | 
The iſſue of this project was ſuch as might naturally 
have been expected : it was not carricd into execution. 
The princes who were to have furniſhed their contingents 
for completing the army contributed nothing. 1 here 
were not two regiments formed. Every body talked of a 
neutrality, but no body obſerved it; and the princes of 
the North, who had any quarrel with the King of Sweden, 


were left at full liberty to diſpute with each other the 


ſpoils of that prince. 

During theſe tranſactions, the Czar, having quartered 
his troops at Lithuania, and given orders for puſhing the 
ſiege of Riga, returned to Moſcow, to ſhow his people a 
fight as new as any thing he had hitherto done in the 
kingdom. This was a triumph of nearly the ſame nature 


with that of the ancient Romans, He made his entry 


into Moſcow on the firſt of January 1910, under ſeven 
triumphal arches, erected in the ſtreets, and adorned with 
every thing which the climate could furniſh, or which a 
flouriſhing commerce (rendered fuch by his care) could 


Import. The proceſſion began with a regiment of guards, 


followed by the pieces of artillery taken from the Swedes 
at J. eſno and Pultowa, each of which was drawn by eight 


horſes, covered with ſcarlet houſings hanging down to the 
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ground. Next came the ſtandards,kettle-drums and colours, 
won at theſe two battles, carried by the officers and ſol- 
diers who had taken them. All theſe ſpoils were followed 
by the fineſt troops of the Czar. After they had filed off, 
there appeared in a chariot, made on purpoſe *, the litter 
of Charles XII. found in the field of battle at Pultowa, all 
ſhattered with two cannon ſhot. Behind the litter march- 
ed all the priſoners, two and two, among whom was Count 
Piper, firſt miniſter of Sweden, the famous Mareſchal 
Renſchild, the Count de Levenhaupt, the Generals Slipen- 


bak, Stackelberg, and Hamilton, and all the officers who 
were afterwards diſperſed through Great Ruſſia. Imme- 


diately after theſe appeared the Czar himſelf, mounted 
on the ſame horſe which he rode at the battle of Pultowa: 
a little after him came the generals who had had a ſhare 
in the ſucceſs of the day. Next followed a regiment of 
guards; and the whole was cloſed by the waggons loaded 
with the Swediſh ammunition, 
This grand proceſſion was accompanied with the ring- 
ing of all the bells in Moſcow, with the ſound of drums, 
kettle- drums, trumpets, and an infinite number of muſi- 
cal inſtruments, which played in concert, together with 
the vollies of two hundred pieces of cannon, amidit the 
acclamations of five hyndred thouſand men, who, at every 
ſtop the Czar made in this triumphal entry, cricd out, 
„Jong live the Emperor our Father.“ | | 
This dazzling exhibition augmented the people's ve- 
neration for his perſon, and perhaps made him appear 
greater in their eyes than all the ſolid advantages they 
had derived from his labours. Mean-while he continued 
the blocade of Riga; and the generals made themſelves 
maſters of the reſt of Livonia and part of Finland, At 


'# Here Mr Norberg, the confeſſor ef Charles XII. finds fault 
with the author, and affirms that the litter was carried by the ſol- 
diers. With regard to theſe circumſtances (which are of great 


importance to be ſure) we appeal to thoſe who ſaw them. 
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the ſame time the King of Denmark came with his whole 
fleet to make a deſcent upon Sweden, where he landed 
ſeventeen thouſand men, and left them under the com- 
mand of the Count de Reventlau. 

Sweden was, at that time, governed by a regency com- 
poſed of ſome ſenators, who were appointed by the King 
before he left Stockholm. The body of the ſenate, ima- 
gining that the government of right belonged to them, 
became jealous of the regency ; and the ſtate ſuſfered by 
theſe diviions. But when, after the battle of Pultowa, 
the firſt news was brought to Stockholm that the King 
was at Bender, at the mercy of the Turks and Tartars, 
and that the Danes had invaded Schonen, and taken the 
town of Elſinburg, all their jealouſies immediately va- 
niſhed, and they bent their whole attention towards the 
preſervation of the kingdom. Sweden was now drained 
in a great meaſure of regular troops: for though Charles 
had always made his great expeditions at the head of 
fmall armies, yet the innumerable battles he had fought 


in the ſpace of nine years, the neceſſity he was under of 


recruiting his forces with continual ſupplies, and main» 
taining his garriſons, and the ſtanding army he was con- 
ſtantiy obliged to keep in Finland, lngria, Livonia, Po- 
merania, Bremen, and Verden; all theſe particulars had 
colt Sweden, during the courſe of the war, above two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men; ſo that there were not eight 
thouſand of the ancient troops remaining, which, together 
with the new-raiſed militia, was the only reſources Swe- 
den had to truſt to for the defence of her territories. 
The nation is naturally warlike, and all ſubjects inſen- 
ſibly imbibe the ſpirit of their ſovereign. From one end 


of the country to the other nothing was talked of but the 


prodigious atchievements of Charles and his generals, and 
of the old regiments that fought under them at Narva, 


Duna, Cliſſau, Pultuſk, and Hollofin. Hence the very 


jowelt of the Swedes were fired with a ſpirit of emulation 
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and glory; and this heroic impulſe was greatly augment- f 


ed by their affection for their King, their pity for his miſ- 
fortunes, and their implacable hatred to the Danes. In 
ſeveral other countries the peaſants are ſſaves, or treated 
as ſuch ; but here they compoſe a part of the ſtate, are 
conſidered as citizens, and, of conſequence, are capable 
of more exalted ſentiments; ſo that theſe new-raiſed 
militia became, in a ſhort time, the beſt troops of the 
North. | | | 

General Steinbock, by order of the regency, put him- 
ſelf at the head of eight thouſand of the ancient troops, 
and about twelve thouſand of theſe new militia, to go in 
purſuit of the Danes, who ravaged all the country about 
Elſinburg, and had already extorted contributions from 
ſome of the more inland provinces. | e 

There was neither time nor opportunity to give regi-⸗--W 
mental clothes to the new militia. Moſt of theſe boors | | 
came in their flaxen frocks, having piſtols tied to their | « 
girdies with cords. Steinbock, at the head of this ſtrange 


army, overtook the Danes about three leagues from Elſin- 1 
burg, on the icth of March 1910. He had deſigned to give 1 
his troops a few days' reſt, to raiſe intrenchments, and to | ©@Q 
allow his new ſoldiers a ſufficient time to habituate them- t 
ſelves to the face of the enemy; but all the peaſants call- | t 
ed out for battle the very day on which they arrived. Wh 
I have been affured by ſome of the officers who were | tl 
preſent, that they ſawalmoſt every individual ſoldier foam- | Þ 
ing with rage and choler; ſo great is the national hatred |. tc 
of the Swedes to the Danes. Steinbock availed himſelf | t! 
of this ardour of ſpirit, which, in the day of battle, is of | 0 


as much conſequence as military diſcipline. He attacked 
the Danes; and there one might have ſeen a thing, to 
which, perhaps, the-whole hiſtory of mankiad cannot fur- 
niſh above two ſimilar examples; the new-raiſcd militia, Þ. 
in their firſt aſſault, equalled the intrepidity of veteran 
ſoldiers. Two regiments of theſe undiſciplined peaſants 
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cut in pieces the regiment of the King of Denmark's guards, 
of which there remained only ten men alive. 
The Danes, being entirely routed, retired under the 
cannon of Elſinburg. The paſſage from Sweden to Zea - 
land is ſo ſhort, that the King of Denmark received the 
news of the defeat of his army in Sweden the ſame day on 
which it happened, and ſent his fleet to bring off the ſhat- 
tered remains of his army. The Danes quitted Sweden 
with precipitation five days after the battle; but unable 
to carry off their horſes, and unwilling to leave them to 
the enemy, they killed them all in the ſuburbs of Elſin- 
burg, and let fire to their proviſions, burning their corn 
and baggage, and leaving in Elſinburg four thouſand 
wounded, the greateſt part of whom died of an infection, 
occationed by ſo many dead horſes, and for want of pro- 
viſion, of which even their countrymen deprived them, 
in order to prevent the Swedes from enjoying any ſhare 

of it. | 
Mean-while the peaſants of Dalecarlia having heard, 
in the heart of their foreſts, that their king was a priſo- 
ner among the Turks, ſent a deputation to the regency 
of Stockholm, and offered to go at their own expeute, to 
the number of twenty thouſand men, to reſcue their ma- 
ſter from the hands of his enemies. This propoſal, which 
was better calculated to expreſs their courage and loyalty 
than to produce any real advantage, was received with 
pleaſure, though it was not accepted; and the ſenators 
took care to acquaint the King with it, at the ſame time 
that they ſent him a circumſtantial account of the battle 
of Elſinburg. 1 | | 
Charles received this agreeable news in his camp near 
Bender, in July 17110. And another event, that happened 
ſoon after, contributed ſtill more to ſtrengthen his hopes. 
The Grand Vizier Couprougli, who-oppoſed all his de- 
ſigns, was diſmiſſcd from his office, after having filled it 
for two months. The little court of Charles XII. and 
| N N44 | EL 
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thoſe who ſtill adhered to him in Poland, gave out that 
Charles made and unmade the viziers, and governed the 
Turkiſh empire from his retreat at Bender: but he had 
no hand in the diſyrace of that favourite. The rigid pro- 
bity of the Vizier was ſaid to have been the ſole cauſe of 
his fall. His predeceſſor had paid the janizaries, not out 
of the imperial treaſury, but with the money which he 
procured by extortion. Couprougli paid them out of the 
treaſury, Achmet reproached him with preferring the 
2ntereſts of the ſubject to that of the Emperor; Your 
predeceflors (ſaid he) well knew how to find other means 
of paying my troops.” © If (replicd the Grand Vizier) he 
had the art of enriching your Highneſs by rapine, it is 
an art of which, I am proud to ſay, I am entirely igno- 
rant.“ | | 

The profound ſecrecy that prevails in the ſeraglio fel- 
dom allows ſuch particulars to tranſpire to the public; 
bet this fact was publiſhed along with Couprougli's diſ- 
grace. The Vizier's boldneſs did not coſt him his head, 
becauſe true virtue is ſometimes reſpected even while it 
diſpleaſes. He was permitted to retire to the iſland of 
Negropont, Theſe particulars I learnt from the letters of 
Mr Bru, my relation, firſt druggiſt to the Ottoman Porte, 


and I have retold them, in order to diſplay the true ſpirit 


of that government. | 
After this the Grand Signor recalled, from Aleppo, Bal- 


'tagi Mehemet, Baſha of Syria, who had been grand vizier 


before Chourlouli. The baltagis of the ſeragho, ſo called 
from balta, which fignifies an axe, are ſlaves employed tocut 


wood for the uſe of the princes of the Ottoman blood, and 
the ſultanas. This vizier had been a baltagi in his youth, 


and had ever ſince retained the name of that office, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Turks, who are not aſhamed 
to take the name of their firſt profeſſion, or of that of their 
ſather, or even of the place of their birth. 

While Baltagi Mehemet was a valet in the ſeraglio, 
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he was ſo happy as to perform ſome little ſervices to 
Prince Achmet, who was then a priſoner of ftate in the 
reign of his brother Muſtapha. The princes of the Otto- 
man blood are allowed to keep for their pleaſure a few 
women who are paſt the age of child-bearing, (and that 
age arrives very early in Turkey), but ſtill agreeable 
enough to pleaſe. As ſoon as Achmet became Sultan, 


he gave one of theſe female ſlaves, for whom he had had 


a great affection, in marriage to Baltagi Mehemet. This 
woman, by her inirigues, made her huſband grand vizier; 
another in trigue diſplaced him; and a third made him 
grand vizicr again. | 

When Baltagi *ſchemet received the bull of the em- 
pire, he found the party of the King of Sweden prevail- 
ing in the ſeraglio. The Sultaneſs Valide, Ali Coumourgi 


the Grand Signor's favourite, the Kiflar Aga chief of the 


black eunuchs, and the Aga of the janizaries, were all 
for a war againſt the Czar; the Sultan was jfixed in the 
ſame reſolution, and the firſt order, he gave the Grand 
Vizier was to go and attack the Muſcovites with two 
hundred thouſand men. Baltagi had never made a cam- 


paign ; yet was he not an idiot, as the Swedes, who were 


diſſatisfied with his conduct, affected to repreſent him, 
Upon receiving from the Grand Signor a ſabre, adorned, 


with precious ſtones, he addrefled him in the following 


terms: © Your Highneſs knows (ſaid he) that 1 was 
brought up to handle an axe and cleave wood, not to 
wield a ſword and command your armies : nevertheleſs I 
will endeavour to ſerve you to the beſt of my power : but 


ſhould I fail of ſucceſs, remember I have entreated you 


before hand not to impute the blame to me.” The Sultan 
aflured him he might depend upon his friendſhip ; and 
the Vizier prepared to carry his orders into execution. 

The firſt ſtep of the Ottoman Porte was to 1mprifon 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador in the caſtle of the Seven Towers. 


Kt is the cuſtom of the Turks to begin by arreſting the 
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miniſters of thoſe princes againſt whom they declare war. 
Strict obſervers of hoſpitality in every thing elſe, in this 
they violate the moſt ſacred law of nations. This inju- 
ſtice, however, they commit under the pretext of equity, 
believing themſelves, or, at leaſt, deſirous to make others 
believe, that they never undertake any but juſt wars, be- 
cauſe they are conſecrated by the approbation of their 
mufti. Upon this principle they take up arms (as they ima- 
pine) to chaitiſe the violators of treaties, and think they 

ave a right topuniſh the ambaſſadors of thoſe kings with 


whom they are at enmity, as being accomplices in the 


treachery of their maſters. 


Add to this the ridiculons contempt they affect to en- 
tertain for Chriſtian princes, and their ambaſſadors, the 


latter of whom they commoaly conſider in no other light 
than as the conſuls of merchants. 

The Han of Crim T artary, whom we call the Kam, re- 
ceived orders to hold himſelf in readineſs with forty thou- 
ſand Tartars. This prince is ſovereign of Nagai, Bud- 
ziack, part of Cireaſſia, and all Crim Tartary, a province 


| anciently known by the name of Taurica Cherſoneſus, 


into which the Greeks carricd their arms and commerce, 
and founded power ful cities; and into which, in after 
times, the Genoeſe penetrated, when they were maſtets 
of the trade of Europe. In this country are to be ſeen 
the ruins of ſome Greek cities, and ſome monuments of 
the Genoeſe, which ſtill ſubſiſt i in the midſt of deſolation 
and barbarity. 

The Kam is called Emperor by his own ſubjects; but 
with this grand title he is, nevertheleſs, the ſlave of the 
Porte. The Ottoman blood, from which the kams are 
ſprung, and the right they pretend to have to the empire 
of the Turks, upon the failure of the Grand- Signor's 


race, render their family reſpectable, and their perſons 


formidable even to the Sultan himſelf. Tis for this rea- 
ſon that the Grand Signor dares not venture to deſtroy 
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the race of the kams of Tartary; though indeed he ſel- 
dom allows any of theſe princes to live to a great age. 
Their conduct is cloſely inſpected by the neighbouring 
baſhas: their dominions are ſurrounded with janizaries; 
their inclinations thwarted by the grand viziers ; and their 


deſigns always ſuſpected. If the Tartars complain of the 


Kam, the Porte depoſes him under that pretext. If he is 


too popular, it is ſtill a higher crime, for which he ſuffers 


| N a more ſevere puniſhment. Thus almoſt all of them are 


driven from ſovereign power into exile, and end their 
days at Rhodes, which is commonly their priſon and 

The Tartars, their ſubjects, are the moſt thieviſh peo- 
ple on carth, and, what is hardly to be credited, are, at 


the ſame time, the moſt hoſpitable. They will go fifty 


leagues from home to attack a caravan. or pillage a town, 


aud yet when any ſtranger happens to travel through their 


country, he is not only received, lodged, and maintained, 
every where, but through whatever place he paſles the 
inhabitants diſpute with each other the honour of having 
him for their gueſt; and the maſter of the houſe, his wife 
and daughters, are ambitious to ſerve him. This invio- 
lable regard to hoſpitality they have derived from their 
anceſtors the Scythians; and they ſtill preſerve it, be- 
cauſe the ſmall number of ſtrangers that travel among 
them, and the low price of all ſorts of proviſions, reader 
the practice of ſuch a virtue no ways burthenſome. 
When the Tartars go to war, in conjunction with the 
Ottoman army, they are maintained by the Grand Signor, 
but the booty they get is their only pay zj and hence it 
is that they are much fitter for plundering than fighting. 
The Kam, won over to the King of Sweden's intereſt 


by preſents and promiſes, at firſt obtained leave to ap- 
point the general rendezvous of the troops at Bender, 


and even under the eye of Charles XII. in order the more 
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effectually to convince that monarch that the war was 
undertaken ſolely for his ſake. 
The new Vizier, Baltagi Mehemet, who did not ly un- 
der the ſame engagements, would not flatter a foreign 
prince ſo highly, He changed the order; and Adrianople 
was the place fixed for the rendezvous of this great army. 
»Tis always in the vaſt and fertile plains of Adrianople 
that the Turks aſſemble their armies when they are go- 
ing to make war upon the Chriſtians : there the troops 
that arive from Aſia and Africa repoſe and refreſh them- 
ſelves for a few weeks; but the Grand Vizier, in order to 
anticipate the preparationsſof the Czar, allowed the army 
but three days' reſt, and then marched to theDanube, from 
whence he advanced into Beſſarabia. 
The Yurkiſh troops now-a-days are not near ſo for- 
midable as they were in ancient times, when they conquer- 
ed ſo many kingdoms in Aſia, Africa, and Europe; when, 
by their great ſtrength of body, their valour, and num- 
bers, they triumphed over enemies leſs robuſt and worſe 
diſciplined than themſelves. But now, that the Chriſtians 
are more expert in the art of war, they ſeldom fail to beat 
the Turks in a pitched battle, and even with unequal 
numbers. If the Ottoman empire hath made ſome con- 
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lic of Venice, eſteemed more wiſe than warlike, defended 
by ſtrangers, and little ſuccoured by the Chriſtian princes, 
who are perpetually at variance among themſelves. 

The janizaries and ſpahis always attack in a confuſed 
and diſorderly manner; they are incapable of obeying 
the commands of their general, or of recovering their 
zanks. Their cavalry, which, conſidering the goodneſs 
and fleetneſs of their horſes, ought to be excellent, is un- 
able to ſuſtain the ſhock of the German cavalry. Their 
infantry cannot, even to this day, make uſe of fixed ba- 
yanets to any purpoſe, Add to this that the Turks have 
not had an able general ſince the time of Couprougli, who 


gueſts in later times, it hath only been over the repub- 
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2 conquered the iſſe of Candia. A flave brought up in the 
indolence and filence of a ſeraglio, made a vizier by in- 
tereſt, and a general againſt his will, led a raw army, 
2 without diſcipline or experience, againſt Ruſhan troops, 
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hardened by twelve campaigns, and proud of having con- 

quered the Swedes. 

The Czar, in all appearance, muſt have vanquiſhed Bal- 

tagi Mehemet ; but was guilty of the ſame fault with re- 
gard to the I urks which the King of Sweden had com- 

- mitted with regard to him: he deſpiſed his enemy too 


much. Upon the firſt news of the Turkiſh preparations 
he left Moſcow ; and, having given orders for turning the 


ſiege of Riga into a blockade, aſſembled a body of eighty 
- thouſand men on the frontiers of Poland“. With this 
army he took the road through Moldavia and Walachia, 
formerly the country of the Daci, but now inhabited by 
Greek Chriſtians, who are tributaries to the Grand dignor. 
Moldavia was, at that time, governed by Prince Can- 
temir, a Grecian by birth, and who united in his perſon 
the talents of the ancient Greeks, the knowledge of let- 


ters and of arms, He was ſuppoſed to have ſprung from 
the famous Timur, known by the name of Tamerlane. 
This extraction appeared more honourable than a Greek 
origin; and the reality of the deſcent is proved by the 
name of the Conqueror. Timur, it is ſaid, reſembles 
Temir: the title of Can, which Timur poſſeſſed before he 
- conquered Afia, is included in the word Cantemir: there- 
fore Prince Cantemir is deſcended from Tamerlane. Such 
are the foundations of moſt genealogies! 
From whatever family Cantemir was ſprung, he owed 
all his fortune to the Ottoman Porte. Hardly had he re- 
q ceived the inveſtiture of his principality when he betray- 


1 * The Cliaplain Norberg alleges, that the Czar compelledevery 

E: fourth man in his dominions able to bear arms to follow him to 
the field, Had that been the cafe, his army would have amounted, 
21 leaſt, to two millions of men, 
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ed his benefactor the Turkiſh Emperor to the Czar, from 
whom he expected greater advantages. He fondly ima- 
gined that the conqueror of Charles XII. would eaſily 
triumph over a vizier of ſo little reputation, who had 
never made a campaign, and who had choſen for his kiaia 
or lieutenant the ſuperintendant of the cuſtoms in Turkey. 
He made no queſtion but all his ſubjects would readily 
follow his ſtandard, as the Greek patriarchs encouraged 
him in his revolt. The Czar, therefore, having made a 
ſecret treaty with this prince, and received him into his 
army, advanced farther into the country ; and, in June 
37!1i, arrived on the northern banks of the river Hieraſus, 
now Pruth, near Jazy, the capital of Moldavia. 
As ſoon as the Grand Vizier heard that Peter Alexio- 
witz was advancing on that ſide, he immediately decamp- 
ed, and following the courſe of the Danube, reſolved to! 
croſs the river on a bridge of boats, near a town called! a 
Saccia, at the ſame place where Darius formerly built the] tt 
bridge that long went by his name. The Turkith army h 
proceeded with fo much expedition, that it ſoon came in! a 
fight of the Muicovites, the river Pruth being between] fo 
them. e | ar 
The Czar, ſure of the Prince of Moldavia, never dream: nc 
ed that the Moldavians would fail him. But it frequent-] Je: 
ly happens that the intereſt of the prince and that of the hz 
ſubjects are extremely different. The Moldavtans liked, 
the urkiſh government, which is never fatal to any but of 
the grandees, and aſſects a great lenity and miidnets to] for 
Its tributary ſtates. They dreaded the Chriſtians, and of 
eſpecially the Muſcovites, who had always treated them 
with inhumanity. They carried all their proviſions to lib 
the Ottoman army. | $ 
The undertakers, who had engaged to furniſh the Ruſ-Þ | acc 
fans with proviſions, performed that contract with the ple 
Grand Vizier which they had made with the Czar. The co 
alachians, who border upon the Moldavians diſcove-Þ he 
ed the ſame attachment to the Tuzks; ſo much had the“ 
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om | © remembrance of the Ruſſian cruelty alienated all their af- 
na- | 2 fections. | 
fily | The Czar thus baulked of his hopes, which, perhaps, 
nad be had too raſhly entertained, ſaw his army on a ſadden 
aia | © deſtitute of forage and proviſions. The ſoldiers deſerted 
13 © in troops; and the army was ſoon reduced to leſs than 
daily] thirty thouſand men, ready to periſh with hunger. The 
ged | | Czar experieuced the ſame misfortunes upon the banks of 
je a] the Pruth, in having delivered himſelf up to Cantemir, 
his] that Charles XII. had done at Pultowa, in relying upon 
une | Mazeppa. The Turks, mean-while, paſſed the river, 
ſus, hemmed in the Ruſſians, and formed an intrenched camp 
before them. It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing that the Czar did 
io - not diſpute the paſſage of the river. or, at leaſt, repair this 
mp- | error by a: tacking the Turks immediately after the pafſage, 
d to inſtead of giving them time to deſtroy his army by hunger 
led] and fatigue. It would ſeem, indeed, that Peter did every 
the thing in this campaign to haſten his own ruin. He found 
rmy | , himſelf without proviſion; the river Pruth behind him; 
e in] an hundred and fifty thouſand IVurks before him; while 
veenſÞ forty thouſand Tartars were continually harraffing his 
army on the right and left. In this extremity he made 
eam-| no {cruple of acknowledging in public, that he was at 
gent - leaſt reduced to as bad a condition as his brother Charles 
f the had been at Pultowa. | | | | 
likedſ Count Poniatow{k1, an indefatigable agent of the King 
but] of Sweden, was in the Grand Vizier's army, together with 
is to ſome Poles and Swedes, all of whom conſidered the ruin 
and of the Czar as inevitable. N | 
them] As ſoon as Poniatowſki ſaw that the armies muſt infal- 


ns to libly come to an engagement, he ſent an expreſs to the 
King of Sweden, who immediately ſet out from Bender, 

> Ruſſ accompanied with forty officers, anticipating the mighty 
h theÞ pleaſure he ſhould have in fighting the Emperor of Muſs 
The covy. After many loſſes, and ſeveral marches, in which 
cover: he ſuffered ſeverely, the Czar was driven back to the 
ad the v1, 
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Pruth, without any other defence than chevaux de frize, 
and a few waggons. A part of the janizaries and ſpahis 
attacked his army in this diſadvantageous ſituation; but 
their attack was diforderly, and the Ruſſians defended 
themſelves with a firmneſs and reſolution which nothing 
but deſpair and the preſence of their Prince could in- 
ſpire. . | 
The Turks were twice repulſed. Next day Mr Ponia- 
towſki adviſed the Grand Vizier to ſtarve the Ruſhan | 
army, which, being in want of every thing, would, toge« þÞ 
ther with its Emperor, be obliged in a day's time to ſur- þ 
render at diſcretion. | | 
The Czar, fince that time, hath more than once ac- 


knowledged, that, in the whole courſe of his life, he never 
felt any thing ſo exquiſitely tormenting as the perturba- . 
tion of mind in which he paſſed that night. He revolved Þ- ; 
in his thoughts all that he had been doing for fo many | 
years to promote the glory and happineſs of his country. Þ 1 
He reflected that ſo many grand undertakings, which bad] * , 
been always interrupted by wars, were now, perhaps, I h 
going to periſh with him before they were fully accom- Þ 
pliſhed. And he plainly perceived, that he muſt either be] If 
deſtroyed by famine or attack about an hundred and 21 
eighty thouſand men with feeble and diſpirited troops, a5 
diminiſhed one half in their number, the cavalry almolt f 
entirely diſmounted, and the infantry exbauſted with 1 
hunger and fatigue. I 
lie ſent for General Czeremetoff in the evening, and, _ 
without the leaſt heſitation, or even ſo much as aſking: ye 


any one's advice, ordered him to have every thing in! 

readineſs next morning for attacking the Turks with fix ! 

ed bayonets. | Kt 1 
He likewiſe gave expreſs orders that all the baggage th 

ſhould be burnt, and that no officer ſhould keep above b 

3 one waggon; that ſo, in caſe of a defeat, the enemy might L 
not obtain the booty they expected, 
| 0 | 
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ed him, and always recurred with redoubled violence 


ize, Having ſettled every thing with the General relating 
his to the battle, he retired to his tent, oppreſſed with grief, 
but and racked with convulſions, a diſeaſe which often attack- 
ded BE 
aing when he was under any perturbation of mind. He gave 
in- peremptory orders that no one ſhould preſume, under 
„ any pretext whatſoever, to enter his tent in the night, 
miar not chuſing to receive any remonſtrances againſt a reſolu- 
Man * tion which, however deſperate, was abſolutely neceſſary, 
oge- and fill leſs that any one ſhould be a witneſs of the 
ſur- > mclancholy condition in which he was. 

Mean - while the greateſt part ofthe baggage was burnt, 
ac“, according to his orders. All the army followed the ex- 
erer ample, though with much reluctance; and ſeveral buried 
irba. their moſt valuable eſſects in the earth. The general ot- 
ved fcers were already giving orders for the march, and en- 
nany Þ deavouring to inſpire the army with that courage which 


ner), themſelves did not poſſeſs. The ſoldiers, exhauſted with 


bad hunger and fatigue, advanced without ſpirit and without 
125% hope. The women, with which the army was buy too 
com- much crowded, ſet up the moſt lamentable ſhrieks and 
er be cries, which contributed ſtill more to enervate the men; 
and -nd next morning every one expected death or ſlavery, 
0OP5, as the only alternative. This picture is by no means ex- | 
most aggerated; it is exactly agreeable to the accounts that 
un] were given by ſome officers who ſerved in the army. 
There was, at that time, in the Ruſſian camp, a wo- 
and, man as extraordinary, perhaps, as the Czar himſelf. As 
king yet ſhe was known only by the name of Catharine. Her 
8 motber was a poor country- woman, called Erb- Magden, 
LN HI' 


or the village of Ringen, in Eſthonia, a province where the 
. people held by villenage, and which was then ſubject to 
gage the Swedes. She never knew her father; but was baptiſed 


ee by the name of Martha. The vicar of the pariſh, out of 
mig Þ 


pure charity, brought her up to the age of fourteen; after 
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which ſhe went to ſervice at Marienburg, and hired her- £ 
ſelf to a Lutheran miniſter of that country, called Gluk, | 


In 1102, being then eighteen years of age, ſhe married 
a Swediſh dragoon. The day immediately ſucceeding her 
marriage, a party of the Swediſh troops having been de- 
feated by the Muſcovites, the dragoon, who was in the þ © 


action, diſappeared, and was never heard of more; but 
whether or not he was taken priſoner his wife could 


never learn, nor indeed from that time could ſhe ever pro- | 


cure the leaſt intelligence about him. 5 
A few days after, being made a priſoner herſelf by Ge- 
neral Baur, ſhe entered into his fervice, and afterwards 
into that of Mareſchal Czeremetoff, by whom ſhe was 
given to Menzikoft, a man who experienced the greateſt Þ. 
viciſſitudes of fortune, having from a paſtry-cook's boy 
been raiſed to the rank of a general and a prince, and at 
Yaſt ſtripped of every thing apd baniſhed into Siberia, 
where he ended his days in miſery and deſpair. 5 
The firſt time the Emperor ſaw her was one evening! 
as he was at ſupper with Prince Menzikoff, when he in-! 
ſtantly fell in love with her. He married her privately Þ _ 


2 
— 
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in 1707 : not ſeduced into this ſtep by the artifices of the Þ 


woman, but becauſe he f ind her poſſeſſed of a ſtrength Þ 
and firmneſs of mind capable of ſeconding his ſchemes, Þ - 
and even of continuing them after his death He had long? 


before divorced his firſt wife Ottokeſa, the daughter of 2 E 
boyard, who was accuſed of oppoſt::g the alterations which Þ 


He was introducing into his dominions. This crime, in the! 
eyes of the Czar, was the moſt heinous of all others. He] 
would have no body in his family whoſe thoughts did not 
exactly correſpond with his, He imagined he could dif- 
cern in this foreign ſlave the qualities of a ſovereign, tho f 
Me, had none of the virtues of her ſex. For her ſake he Y 
diſdained and broke through the prejudices that would Þ 
Have fettered a man of an ordinary capacity. He cauſed Þ 
her to be crowned Smprels. The ſame talents which i 
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made her the wife of Peter Alexiowitz procured her the 
empire after the death of her huſband; and Europe hath 
beheld with ſurpriſe a woman who could neither read 
nor write *, compenſating the want of education, and the 
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weakneſs of her ſex, by her invincible courage and reſo- 


lution, and filling with glory the throne of a legiſlator, 
When ſhe married the Czar ſhe renounced the Luthe- 

ran religion, in which ſhe had been born. and embraced 

that of Muſcovy. She was re-baptiſed, according to the 


rules of the Ruſſian church, and inſtead of Martha ſhe. 


took the name of Catharine, by which ſhe was ever after 
known. This woman. being at the camp at Pruth, held 
a council with the general officers and the Vice-chancel= 
lor Schaffirof, while the Czar was in his tent 

The reſult of their deliberations was, that they muſt 
neceſſarily ſue for a peace to the Turks, and endeavour to 
perſuade the Czar to agree to ſuch a meaſure The Vice- 


chancellor wrote a letter to the Grand Vizier in his ma- 


ſter's name. This letter the Czarina carried to the m- 
peror's tent, notwithſtanding his prohibition ; and having 
with tears and entreaties prevailed upon him to ſign it, 
ſhe forthwith collected all her jewels, money, and moſt 
valuable effects, together with what money ſhe could 
borrow from the general officers; and having by theſe 
means made up a conſiderable preſent, ſhe ſent it, with 
the Czar's letter, to Oſman Aga, heutenant to the Grand 
Vizicr, Mehemet Baltagi replied, with the lofty air of a 
vizier and a conqucror, Let the Czar ſend me his 


* The Sieur de la Morraye pretends that ſhe had a good educa- 


tion, and could both read and write with great facility, The con- 


trary of this, however, is known to all the world, }ie peaſants 
of Livonia are never allowed to learn either to read or write, 
owing to an ancient privilege, which is rermed the Benefit of 
Clergy, formerly eſtabliſhed among the barbarians who were con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, and ſtill ſubſiſting in this country. The 


memoirs from which we have extracted this anecdote farther add, 


for her mother, from the time ſhe could write 


O 2 


That the Princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards Emprets, always ſigned 
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prime miniſter, and I ſhall then conſider what is to be 
done.” The Vice-chancellor Schaffirof immediately re- 
paired to the Turkiſh camp with ſome preſents, which 
he publicly offered to the Grand Vizier, ſufficient to ſhow 
him that they ſtood in need of his clemency, but too in- 
conſiderable to corrupt his integrity. 

The Vizer at firſt demanded that the Czar, with his 
whole army, ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion. The Vice- 
chancellor replied, that his maſter was going to attack 
him in a quarter of an hour, and that the Ruſſians would 
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periſh to a man rather than ſubmit to ſuch diſhonourable 


conditions. Schaffirof's application was ſtrongly ſeconded 


by the remonſtrances of Oſman. 


Mehemet Baltagi was no warrior; he ſaw that the ja- 
nizaries had been repulſed the day before; ſo that Oſ- 
man eaſily prevailed upon him not to riſk ſuch certain 
advantages upon the fate of a battle. He accordingly 
granted a ſuſpenſion of arms for fix hours, in which time 
the terms of the treaty might be fully ſettled. 

During the parly there happened a trifling incident, 


which plainly ſhows that the Turks often keep their 


word with a more ſcrupulous exactneſs than we imagine, 
Two Italian gentlemen relations of M Brillo, Lieutenant- 
colonel of a regiment of grenadiers in the Czar's ſervice, 
having goue to ſome diſtance in quelt of forage, were ta- 
ken priſoners by ſome Tartars, who brought them to the 
camp, and offered to ſell them to an officer of the jani- 
zarics, The Turk, enraged at their preſumption, in ha- 
ving thus violated: the truce, arreſted the Fartars, and 
carried them himſelf before the Grand Vizer, together 
with the two priſoners. 1 
The Vizier ſent back the two gentlemen to the Czar's 
camp, and ordered the Tartars, who had (been chieſly 
concerned in carrying them off, to be beheaded. * 
_ Mean-while the Cham of Tartary oppoſed the conclu- 
hon of the treaty; which would deprive him of all hopes 
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re- of plunder; and Poniatowſki ſeconded the Cham with 
hich FE the ſtrongeſt arguments. But Oſman carried his point 
how againſt the importunity of the Tartar, and the inſinua- 
in-] © tions of Poniatowſki. 

Ihe Vizier thought, that by concluding an advanta- 


| his | geous peace he ſhould ſufficiently conſult the honour and 
ſice- Þ intereſt of his maſter. He infiſted that the Ruſſian⸗ 
tack | -: ſhould reſtore Aſoph, burn the gallies which lay in that 
ould þ harbour, demoliſh the important citadels built upon the 
able Palus Mzotis, and deliver all thecannon and ammunition 
1dcd | of theſe fortreſſes into the hands of the Grand Signor; 
that the Czar ſhould withdraw his troops from Poland, 
e ja- | give no farther diſturbance to the few Coſſacks that were 
t Of. | © under the protection of the Poles, nor to thoſe who were 
tain Þ ſubject to the Turks; and that for the future he ſhould 
ngly | pay the Tartars an annual ſubſidy of forty thouſand 
time |  Jequins ; an odious tribute long fince impoſed, but from 
which the Czar had delivered his country. 

lent, | At laſt the treaty was going to be ſigned, without fo 
their] much as making mention of the King of Sweden. All 
gine. Þ that Poniatowſki could obtain of the Vizier was to inſert 
1ant- Þ © An article, by which the Czar bound himſelf not to in- 
vice, | commode the King in his return. And what is very 
e ta- þ © Temarkable, it was ſtipulated in this article, that the 
o the Þ | Czar and Charles ſhould make peace if they thought pro- 
jani- Þ per, and could agree upon the terms. 

1 ha- | On theſe conditions the Czar was permitted to retire 
and with his army, cannon, artillery, colours, and baggage : 


ether the Turks ſupplied him with proviſions, and he had 


plenty of every thing in his camp two hours after the 
'zar's ſigning of the treaty, which was begun, concluded, and 


7 
hiefly 70 ſigned the 2 iſt of July 1711. | | 

I Juſt as the Czar, now extricated from this terrible di- 
nclu- © lemma, was marching off with drums beating and colours 


hopes flying, the King of Sweden arrived, impatient for the fight, 
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power. He had rode poſt above fifty leagues, from Bender 
to J. 7. He arrived the very moment that the Ruſhans 
wer.: beginning to retire in peace; but he could not pe- 
netrate,c> the Turk:h camp without paſſing the Pruth 


by a bridge three leagues diſtant. Charles XII. who never 


did any thing like other men, ſwam acroſs the river, at 
the hazard of being drownec.i, and traverſed the Ruſſian 
camp at the riſk of being taken. At length he reached 
the Turkiſh army, and alighted at the tent of Poniatow- 
ſki, who informed me of all theſe particulars, both by 
letter and word of mouth. The Count came to him with 
a ſorrowful countenance, and told him that he had loſt 
an opportunity which perhaps he would never be able 


TO recover. 


The King, inflamed with reſentment, flew ſtraight away 
to the tent of the Grand Vizer, and, with a ſtern air, re- 
proached him with the treaty he had made. I have 
a right (ſays the Grand Vizer, with a calm aſpect) either 
to make peace or war.“ But (adds the King) have not 
you the whole Ruſhan army in your power!” © Our law 
commands us (replies the Vizier, with great gravity) to 
grant peace to our enemies, when they implore out mercy.” 


«© And does it command you (reſumes the King in a paſ- 


fion) to make a bad treaty, when you may impoſe what 
Jaws you pleaſe? Had not you a fair oppartunity, if you 
would have embraced it, of leading the Czar a priſoner 
to Conſtantinople ??? | | 


The Turk, driven to this extremity, replied very coldly, 


And who would have governed his empire in his ab- 
ſence? It is not proper that all kings ſhould leave their 


dominions.“ Charles made no other anſwer than by a 
ſmile of indignation. He then threw himſelf down upon 
a ſofa, ns; F7"0 the Vizier with an air of contempt and 
reſentment, ſtretched out his leg, and entangling his ſpur 
in the Turk's robe, purpoſely tore it: after which he roſe 
up, remounted his horſe, and, with a ſorrowful heart, rc- 
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turned to Bender. Poniatowſki continued ſome time 
longer with the Grand Vizier, to try if he could not pre- 
vail upon him, by more gentle means, to extort greater 
conceſſions from the Czar ; but the hour of prayer being 
come, the Turk, without anſwering a ſingle word, went to 
waſh, and attend divine ſervice, 
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Intrigues at the Porte. The Kam of Tartary and the Baſba 
cf Bender cnceavour to force CHARLES to depart. He de- 
ends himſelf wath forty domeſtics againſt the whole army, 
He is taken and treated as a priſoner, | 


1 H E fortune of the King of Sweden, now ſo different 
from what it bad formerly been, haraſſed him even 
in the moſt trifling circumſtances. On his return he found 
his little camp at Bender, and all his apartment, over- 
flowed by the waters of the Neiſter. He retired to the di- 
ſtance of a few miles, near the village of Varnitza ; and as 
if he had had a ſecret foreboding of what was to befal him, 
-he there built a targe houſe of ſtone, capable, on occaſion, 
10 ſuſtain an aſſault for a few hours. He even furniſhed 
it in a magnificent manner, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, 
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iu order the more effectually to attract the reſpect of the 
Turks. 

He likewiſe built two other houſes, one for his chancery, 
and the other for his favourite Grothuſen, who kept a 
table at the King's expenſe. While Charles was thus em- 
ployed in building near Bender, as if he had been always 
to remain in Turkey, Balatagi Mehemet, dreading more 
than ever the intrigues and complaints of this prince at 
the Porte, had ſent the reſident of the Emperor of Ger- 
many into Vienna to demand a free paſſage for the King 
of Sweden through the hereditary dominions of the houſe 
of Auſtria. The envoy, in the ſpace of three weeks, brought 
back a promiſe from the imperial regency, importing, that 
they would pay Charles XII. all due honours, and con- 
duct him ſafely into Pomerania. | 

Application was made to the regency of Vienna, becauſe 
Charles, the Emperor of Germany, who had ſucceeded 
Joſeph, was then in Spain, diſputing the crown of that 
kingdom with Philip V. While the German envoy was 
executing this commiſſion at Vienna the Grand V1zier 
ſent three baſhas to acquaint the King of Sweden that he 
muſt quit the Turkiſh dominions. 

The King, being previouſly appriſed of the orders with 
which they were charged, cauſed intimation to be given 
them, that if they preſumed to make him any propoſals 
contrary to his honour, or to the reſpect that was due to 
his character, he would forthwith have them all ſtrung 
up on a gallows. The Baſha of Theſſalonica, who deli- 
vered the meſſage, diſguiſed the harſhneſs of the com- 
miſſion under the moſt reſpectful terms. Charles put an 
end to the audience without deigning to give them an an- 
ſwer. His chancellor Mullern, who ſtaid with the three 
baſhas, briefly explained to them his maſter's refuſal, 
which indeed they had ſufficiently underſtood by his pro- 
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found filence. 


The Grand Vizier was not to be diverted from his pur- 
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ſuſſiced him long. It was neceſſary to clude the vigilance 
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poſe; he ordered Iſmael Baſha, the new ſeraſquier of 
Bender, to threaten the King with the Sultan's indignation. 
if he did not immediately come to a reſolution. This ſe- 
raſquier was a man of a mild temper and engaging ad- 
dreſs, which had gained him the good will of Charles, and 
the friendſhip of all the Swedes. The King entered into 
a conference with him, but it was only to tell him, that 
he would not depart till Achmet had granted him two 
favours; the puniſhment of his grand vizier, and an 
hundred thouſand men to conduct him back to poland. 
Baltagi Mehemet was ſenſible that Charles remained in. 
Turkey only to ruin him. He therefore took care to place 
uards in all the roads from Bender to Conſtantinople to 
intercept the King's letters, He did more; he entrenched 
his thaim, that is to ſay, the proviſion which the Porte 
allows thoſe princes to whom ſhe grants an aſylum. 
That of the King of Sweden was immenſe, conſiſting of 
five hundred crowns a-day in money, and a profuſion of 
every thing neceſſary to maintain a court in ſplendour and 
affluence. | 
As ſoon as the King was informed that the Vizier had 
preſumed to retrench his allowauce, he turned to the 
ſteward of his houſehold, and ſaid, ** Hitherto you have 
only had two tables, I command you to have four for the 
future.” | 
The officers of Charles XII. had been uſed to find no- 


thing impoſſible which their maſter ordered; at preſent, 


however, they had neither money nor provifions. They 


were forced to borrow at twenty, thirty, and forty per 


cent. of the o fficers, domeſtics and janizaries, who were 
grown rich by the King's profuſion, M. Fabricius, the 
envoy of Holſtein, Jeffries the Engliſh miniſter, and their- 
fecretaries and friends, gave all that they bad, The King, 


- with his uſual ſtatelineſs, and without any concern about 


the morrow, lived on theſe preſents, which could not have 
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of 5 of the guards, and to ſend privately to Conſtantinople to 
ion. |” borrow money of the European merchants. But every 
ſee body refuſed to lend a king who ſeemed to have put 


ad- himſelf out of a condition of ever being able to repay 
nd | them. One Engliſh merchant alone, called Cook, ventu- 
nto red to lend him about forty thouſand crowns, content to 
hat lloſe that ſum if the King of Sweden ſhould happen to die. 
wo | This money was brought to the King's little camp juſt as 
an | they began to be in want of every thing, and even to give 
nd. over all hopes of any farther relief. 
lis During this interval M. Poniatowſki wrote, even from 
ace the campof the Grand Vizier, an account of the campaign 
2 to at Pruth, in which he accuſed Baltagi Mehemet of perſidy 
hed and cowardice. An old janizary, provoked at the Vizier's 
orte | weakneſs, and gained, moreover, by Poniatowſki's libe- 
am. |  rality, undertook the delivery of the letter; and, having 
7 of | obtained leave, preſented it with his own hands to the 
of | Sultan. | 
and A few days after Poniatowſki left the camp and re- 
paired to the Porte, to form cabals, as uſual, againſt the 
had | Grand Vizier. | 
the | Every thing favoured his project. The Czar, being now 
ave at liberty, was in no haſte to perform his engagements 
the The keys of Aſoph were not yet come; the Grand Vizier | 
pas anſwerable for them; and, juſtly dreading the indig- 
no- | nation of his maſter, durſt not venture to appear in his 
ent, | preſence. | 
hey © At that time the ſeraglio was filled more than ever with 
per [© intrigues and factions. Theſe cabals, which prevail in 
vere all courts, and which in ours commonly end in the dif- 
the © miſſion, or, at moſt, in the baniſhment of the miniſter, 
heir never fail at Conſtantinople to occaſion the loſs of more 
ings than one head. The preſent plot proved fatal to the old 
zout visier Chourlouli, and to Oſman, the licutenant of Baltagi 
ave Mehemet, who had been the principal author of the peace 
ANCE 


at Pruth, and had after wards obtained a conſiderable poſt. 


"— , 
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at the Porte. Among Oſman's treaſures was found the 
Czarina's ring, and twenty thouſand pieces of gold, of 
Saxon and Ruffian coin; a plain proof that money alone 
had extricated the Czar from his dangerous ſituation, and 
ruined the fortunes of Charles. The Vizier Baltagi Me- 
hemet was baniſhed to the Iſle of Lemnos, where he died 
three years after. The Sultan did not ſeize his effects, 
either at his baniſhment or at his death. He was far from 
being rich, and his poverty was a ſufficient vindication 
of his character. | | 
This grand vizier was ſucceeded by Juſſuf, or Joſeph, 
whoſe fortune was as fingular as that of his predeceſſors. 
Born on the frontiers of Muſcovy, and taken priſoner at 
fix years of age, with his family, he had been ſold to a 
Janizary, He was long a ſervant in the ſeraglio, and at 
laſt became the ſecond perſon in the empire where he had 
been a flave; but he was only the ſhadow of a miniſter, 
The young ſelictar, Ali Coumourgi, raiſed him to that 
flippery poſt, in hopes of one day filling it himſelf; and 
Juffuf, his creature, had nothing to do but to ſet the ſeals 
of the empire to whatever the favourite defired. From 
the very beginning of this vizier's miniſtry the politics of 
the Ottoman court ſeemed to undergo a total alteration. 
The Czar's plenipotentiaries, who reſided at Conſtanti- 


nople, either as miniſters or hoſtages, were treated with 


greater civility than ever. The Grand Vizier confirmed with 


them the peace of Pruth : but what mortified the King of 


Sweden more than an all the reſt was, to hear that the 
ſecret alliance made with the Czar at Conſtantinople was 
brought about by the mediation of the Engliſh and Dutch 
__ ambaſſadors. | Ls | | 
Conſtantinople, from the time of Charles's retreat to 
Bender, was become, what Rome hath often been, the 
centre of the negotiations of Chriſtendom. Count Deſa- 
leurs, the French ambaſſador at the Porte, ſupported the 


intereſts of Charles and Staniſlaus; the Emperor of Ger - 
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many's miniſter oppoſed them; and the factions of Swe« 


den and Muſcovy claſhed, as thoſe of France and Spain 


have long done at the court of Rome. 
England and Holland ſeemed to be neuter, but were not 
ſo in reality. The new trade which the Czar had opened 


at Peterſburg attracted the attention of theſe two com- 
* mercial nations. | 


The Engliſh and the Dutch will always fide with that 
prince who tavours their trade the moſt : there were many 


advantages to be derived from a connexion with the Czar; 


and therefore it is no wonder that the miniſters of Eng- 


land and Holland ſhould ſerve him privately at the Porte. 


One of the conditions of this new alliance was, that Charles 
ſhould be immediately obliged to quit the Turkiſh domi- 
nions; whether it was that the Czar hoped to ſeize him 
on the road, or that he thought him leſs formidable in 


his own kingdom than in Turkey, where he was always 


on the point of arming the Ottoman troops againſt the 
Ruſſian Empire. | | 
Charles was perpetually ſoliciting the Porte to ſend 


5 him back through Poland with a numerous army. The 


divan was reſolved to ſend him back with a ſimple guard 
of ſeven or eight thouſand men, not as a king whom they 
meant to aſſiſt, but as a gueſt of whom they wanted to 


get rid. For this purpoſe the Sultan Achmet wrote him 


the following letter. 


15 Mes r powerful among the kings that adore Jeſus, 
redreſſer of wrongs and injuries in the ports and 
republics of the South and North, ſhining in majeſty, lover 
of honour and glory, and of our ſublime Porte, Charles, 
King of Sweden, whoſe enterpriſes may God crown with 
ſucceſs, | | 
© As ſoon as the moſt illuſtrious Achmet, formerly 


Chiaoux Pachi, ſhall have the honour to deliver you this 


letter, adorned with our imperial ſeal, be perſuaded and 
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convinced of the truth of our intentions therein contain- 
ed, viz. That though we had propoſed once more to march 
our ever-victorious army againſt the Czar; yet that prince, 
in order to avoid the juſt-reſentment which we had con- 


412 


teived at his delaying to execute the treaty concluded on 8 


the banks of the Pruth, and afterwards renewed at our 
ſublime Porte, having ſurrendered into our hands the caſtle 
and city of Aſoph, and endeavoured, by the mediation of 
the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, our ancient allies, to 
cultivate a laſting peace with us, we have granted his re- 


queſt, and delivered to his plenipotentiaries, who remain | 
with us as hoſtages, our imperial ratification, after having 


received his from their hands. 
* We have given to the moſt honourable and valiant 


Delvet Gherai, Kam of Budziack, Crim Tartary, Nagay, “ 
and Circaſha, and to our moſt ſage counſellor and noble þ 
| ſeraſquier of Bender, Iſmael, (whom God preferve and 
Increaſe their magnificence and wiſdom), our mviolable þ 


and falutary orders for your return through Poland, ac- 


cording to your firſt intention, which hath again been! 
repreſented to us in your name. You muſt, therefore, þ 
prepare to ſet out next winter under the protection of Pro- 
vidence, and with an honourable guard, in order to re- 
turn to your own territories, taking care to pals through 


thoſe of Poland in a friendly manner, 


Whatever is neceſſary for your journey ſhall be fur- ; [ 


niſhed you by my ſublime Porte, as well in money as in 


men, horſes, and waggons. Above all things, we advii: | 


and exhort you to give the moſt diſtinct and expreſs order: 


to all the Swedes, and other perſons in your retinue, to Þ 
commit no ontrage, nor to be guilty of any action that! 
may tend either directly or indirectly to break this peace 


and alliance. 


% By theſe means you will preſerve our good- will, of 3 


which we ſhall endeavour to give you as great and as fre- 
quent proofs as we ſhall have opportunities. The troops 
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1 Þ. defignee to attend you ſhall receive orders agreeable to 
ch our imperial intentions. | 


e, * Given at our ſublime Porte of Conſtantinople, the 


1. | fourteenth of the moon Rebyul Eurech, 1214,” which 
n anſwers to the nineteenth of April 1712. 

ur y | | 

le | This letter did not deprive the King of Sweden of all 
of hopes. He wrote to the Sultan, that he ſhould ever retain 
to a grateful remembrance of the favours his Highneſs had 
-c. | _ beſtowed upon him; but that he believed the Sultan was 
in! too juſt to ſend him back with the fimple guard of a fly- 
ng | ing camp into a country that ſtill {warmed with the Czar's 


troops. And indeed the Emperor of Ruſſia, not withſtand- 
int ing the firſt article of the treaty of Pruth, by which he was 
iy, [> © obliged to withdraw all his troops from Poland, had ſent 
ble þ © freſh ones into that kingdom; and it is ſomewhat furprt- 
nd | © fing that the Grand Signor ſhould be ignorantof this pur- 
ple! © ticular. | 


ac- Þ he bad policy of the Porte, in being ſo much guided 
cen by the motives of vanity as to allow Chriſtian princes to 
re, | have ambaſſadors at Conſtantinople, without ever ſending 


ro- a4 ſingle agent to any Chriſtian court, gives the latter an 
re- | opportunity of diſcovering, and ſometimes of directing, 
ugh Þ the moſt ſecret reſolutions of the dultan, and keeps the 


düivan in a profound ignorance of what paſſes in the Chri- 


far. | ſtian world. 
in The Sultan, ſhut up in his ſeraglio among bis women 
viiz and eunuchs, can only ſee with the cyes of his grand vizier, 
ders | = That miniſter, as inacceſſible as his maſter, his time wholly 
„ to | engroſſed with the intrigues of his ſeraglio, and having no 
that] foreign correſpondence, is commonly deceived himſelf, or 
eace þ elſe deceives the Sultan, who depoſes or cauſes him to be 


©: ſtrangled for the firſt offence in order to chuſe another mi- | 


\ of niſler as ignorant or as perfidious, who behaves like his 
; fre» | Ptedeceſſors, and ſoon ſhares the ſame fate _ 
oops $0 great, for the molt part, is the inaRtivity and ſupine 
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negligence of this court, that were the Chriſtian princes 
to combine againſt it, their fleets might be at the Darda- 
nelles, and their land forces at the gates of Adrianople, 


{ 

p 

. f 1 
before the Turks would think of taking any meaſures for!“ 

their defence; but their jarring intereſts, that muſt ever FF 
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divide the Chriſtian world, will preſerve the Turks from! 
a fate to which they ſeem at preſent expoſed, by their want! 
of policy, and by their 1gnorauce of the art of war, both | 
by ſea and land. | | 3 
So little was Achmet acquainted with what paſſed in! f 
Poland, that he ſent an aga to inquire whether in reality Þ | 
the Czar's troops were ſtill in that country. The aga was! c 
accompanied by two ſecretaries of the King of sweden! at 
who underſtood the Turkiſh language and were to ſerve Þ - 
as evidences againſt him, in caſe he thould give in a talſe þ * 
report. a yo 
The aga ſaw the Ruſſian forces with his own eyes, and Þ th. 
informed the Sultan of every particular. Achmet, fired Þ wa 
with indignation, was going to ſtrangle the Grand Vizicr;Þ ha. 
but the favourite who protected him, and who thoughtÞ cal 
he ſhould have farther occaſion for him, obtained his par- 
don, and ſupported him ſome time longer in the miniſtry. 
The cauſe of the Ruſhans was openly eſpouſed by the] Viz 
Vizier, and ſecretly favoured by Ali Coumourgi, who had] his 
changed ſides. But the Sultan was ſo provoked, the in-] be 
fraction of the treaty was ſo manifeſt, and the janizarics,Þ his 
who often make the miniſters, the favourites, and even] den 
the Sultans, tremble, called out for war with fo much im- in h 
Portunity, that no one in the ſeraglio durſt offer a more] but 
moderate propoſal. | LE: | 
The Grand Signor immediately commited to the Seven] that 
Towers the Ruſſian ambaſſadors, who were already as nou 
much accuſtomed to go to priſon as to an audience. War and 
was declared afreſh againſt the Czar, the horſes tails were ang 
diſplayed. and orders were given to all the baſhas to af. of t 
ſemble an army of two hundred thouſand men, The Sul. and 
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tan himſelf quitted Conſtantinople, and fixed his court at 


es 

la- 1 Adrianople, that he might be ſo much the nearer to the 
le, feat of the war. | 

for * Mean-while a ſolemn embaſly, ſent to the Grand Signor 
vet Þ by Auguſtus and the republic of Poland, was upon the road 
om | to Adrianople. The Palatine of Maſſovia was at the 


ant | head of this embaſſy, with a retinue of above three hun- 


2th |: dred perſons. | | | 
> All the members of the embaſly were ſeized and impri- 
in] ſoned in one of the ſuburbs of the city. Never was the King 
lityÞ of Sweden's party more highly flattered than on this oc- 
was | caſion; and yet theſe great preparations were rendered 
den] © abortive, and all their hopes were again diſappointed. 
ref If we may believe a public miniſter, a man of ſagacity 


alle and penetration, who then reſided at Conſtantinople, 
young Coumourgi had already formed other deſigns than 
and] that of diſputing a deſert country with the Czar by a 
red | war, the event of which muſt have been ſo uncertain. He 
ier; had reſolved to ſtrip the Venetians of Peloponneſus, now 
aghtÞ called the Morea, and to make himſelf maſter of Hungary. 
par-] Theſe grand projects he propoſed to carry into execu- 
try. tion as ſoon as he ſhould have attained the poſt of Prime 
the] © Vizier, from which he was ſtill excluded on account of 
bad] his youth. In this view it was more for his advantage to 
c in-] be the ally than the enemy of the Czar. It was neither 
aries, þ his intereſt nor his inclination to keep the King of Swe 
even] den any longer, and much leſs to arm the Turkiſh empire 
h im- in his favour. He not only reſolved to diſmiſs that prince, 
more] but he openly declared that, for the future, no Chriſtian 
miniſter ſhould be allowed to reſide at Conſtantinople; 
Seren that all the common ambaſſadors were, at beſt, but ho- 
dy as] nourable ſpies, who corrupted or betrayed the viziers, 
War] and had too long influenced the intrigues of the ſeraglio; 
s were and that the Franks ſettled at Peſa, and in the ſea - ports 
to aof the Levant, were merchants who needed a conſul only, 
ne dul. and not an ambaſſador. The, Grand Vizier, who owed 
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His poſt, and even his life, to the favourite, and who, be- 


226 


fides, ſtood greatly in awe of him, complied with his in- 
tentions with ſo much the more alacrity, as he had fold | 
himſelf to the Ruſſians, and hoped, by this means, to be 
revenged on the King of Sweden, who had endeavoured | 
to ruin him. The Mufti, a creature of Ali Coumourgi, | 
He had been a 
keen advocate for a war with Ruſha when the favourite 
was of that opinion; but the moment Coumourgi chang» | 
ed his mind he pronounced it to be unjuſt. Thus the 
army was hardly aſſembled when they began to liſten to | 
The Vice chancellor >chaflirof and | _ 
young Czeremetoff, the Czar's hoſtages and plenipotentia- | 
Ties at the Porte, promiſed, after ſeveral negotiations, that | 
their maſter ſhould withdraw his troops from Poland. The | 
Grand Vizier, who well knew that the Czar would never | 
execute this treaty, made no ſeruple to ſign it; and the- 
Sultan. fatisfied with having, though only in appearance, 
impoſed laws upon the Ruihans, continued ſtill at Adrian- 
Thus, in leſs than fix months, peace was ratified | 


was likewiſe an abſolute ſlave to his will. 


propoſals of peace. 


ople. 
with the Czar, war declared, and peace renewed again. 


The chief article of all theſe treaties was, to oblige the 


King of Sweden to depart. The Sultan was unwilling to 


_ endanger his own honour, and that of the Ottoman em- 


pire, by expoſing the King to the riſk of being taken by 


bis enemies on the road. It was {tipulated that he ſhould} 
depart, but only on condition that the ambatladors of Po- 
jand and Muſcovy ſhould be reſponfible for the ſafety off 
his perſon. Accordingly theſe ambaſſadors fwore, in the} 
name of their maſters, that neither the Czar nor the King“ 
of Poland ſhould moleſt him in his journey; and Charles“ 
was to engage, on his fide, that he would not attempt to- 
Excite any cemmotions in Poland. The divan having? 
thus ſettled the fate of Charles, Iſmael, Seraſquier of 
Bender, repaired to Vernitza, where the King was en-“ 
camped, and acquainted him with the reſolutions of the“ 
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bes | 5 Porte, inſinuating to him, with great politeneſs, that there 


in⸗ 4 was no time for any longer delay, but that he muſt nece(s? 

old | farily depart. 
be Charles made no other anſwer than this, that the Grand 

red | Signor had promiſed him an army, and not a guard; and 

rgi, that kings ought to keep their word. 

NA Mean-while General Fleming, the miniſter and favou- 

rite | | rite of Auguſtus, maintained a ſecret correſpondence with 

ng- | , the Cham of Tartary and the Seraſquier of Bender. La 

the | Mare, a French gentleman, a colonel in the ſervice of Sa- 

2 to | _ xony, had made ſeveral journics from Bender to Dreſden; 

and | and all theſe journies were ſtrongly ſuſpected 

tia- | At this very time the King of Sweden cauſed a courier, 

that whom Fleming had ſent to the Tartarian prince, to be 

The | arreſted on the frontiers of Walachia. The letters were 

cver brought to him and deciphered ; and from them it clear- 

the | hy appeared that a correſpondence was earried on between ; 
ince, the Tartars and the court of Dreſden ; but the letters | 
rian · were conceived in ſach ambiguous and general terms, that 
ified} it was difficult to diſcover whether the intention of Augu- ' 
n. ſtus was only to detach the Turks from the intereſt of | 
e the} Sweden, or if he meant that the Cham ſhould deliver | 
ng to Charles to the Saxons as he conducted him back to Po= ! 
em- land. f 
n by) We can hardly i imagine that a prince ſo generous as # 
zould | Auguſtus, would, by ſeizing the perſon of the King of | 
f Po-| Sweden, endanger the lives of his ambafſadors, and of 
ty ok three hundred Poliſh gentlemen, who were detained at 
n the Adria nople as pledges for Charles's ſafety. 
King“ But it is well known, on the other hand, that Fleming, 
barles Þ * miniſter of Auguſtus, and who had an abſolute power 
1pt to over his maſter, was a man devoid of every principle of 
aving | virtue or honour. The injuries which the Elector had 
ier of received from the King of Sweden might ſeem to excute 
as cn- any kind of revenge; and it might be thought that, if 
ff the the court of Dreſden could buy Charles from the Chara 
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Of Tartary, they would find it no difficult matter to pur- 


chaſe the liberty of the Poliſh hoſtages at the Ottoman 
Porte. Wu 

Theſe reaſons were carefully canvaſſed by the King, 
Mullern his privy chancellor, and Grothuſen his favou- 
rite. They read the letters again and again; and their 
unhappy condition making them more ſuſpicious, they re- 
ſolved to believe the worſt. | 


A few days after the King was confirmed in his ſuſ- 

picions by the ſudden departure of Count Sapicha, who 
had taken refuge with him, and now left him abruptly, 

in order to go to Poland, to throw himſelf into the arms 
of Auguſtus. Upon any other occaſfton he would have | 
conſidered Sapicha only as a malecontent; but in his | 
preſent delicate ſituation he at once concluded him to be | 
a traitor. The repeated importunities with which he was | 
preſſed to depart converted his ſuſpicions into certain- | | 
ry. The inflexible obſtinacy of his temper co-operating | 


with theſe circumſtances confirmed him in the opi- 


nion that they intended to betray. him, and deliver him 
up to his enemies, though this plot hath never been fully | 


proved. 


Perhaps he was miſtaken in ſuppoſing that Auguſtus | 
had made a bargain with the Tartars for his perſon ; but 
he was much more deceived in relying on the aſſiſtance 
of the Ottoman court. Be that as it will, he reſolved to 


gain time, | 
| He told the Baſha of Bender, that he could not depart 


his unbounded liberality had always obliged him to bor- 


TOW, 


a 


till he had received money to diſcharge his debts; for?“ 
though his thaim had for a long time been duly paid, 
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ET 1 


The Baſha aſked him how much he wanted? the“ 
King replied at a venture, A thouſand purſes; amounting 
to fifteen hundred thouſand livres full weight. The Ba-! 
Jha acquainted the Porte with his requeſt : the Sultan, g 

- 4nſtcad of a thouſand purſes, which Charles had required, ſ. 


tly, 


Ts |  jHuſtrious Mehemet Baſha, formerly Chiaoux Pachi, to 
ave | 
his 
o be | 
was | 


tain⸗⸗ 


ting 
opi- 


him 
fully { 


uſtus þ 
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S 
for 


z granted him twelve hundred, and wrote the Baſha the 
following letter.. | 1 85 


The Grand Signor's Letter to the Baſha of Bender. 


- iy THE deſign of this imperial letter is to acquaint yon, 
that upon your repreſentation and requeſt, and 


07 upon that of the moſt noble Delvet Gherai Cham, to our 
uſ- | 


vho | 


ſublime Porte, our imperial munificence hath granted a 
thouſand purſes to the K'ng of Sweden, which ſhall be 
ſent to Bender, under the care and conduct of the moſt 


remain in your cuſtody till the departure of the King of 
Sweden, whoſe ſteps may God direct, and then to be given 


him, together with two hundred purſes more, as an over- 


plus of our imperial liberality, above what he demands. 
„With regard to the route of Poland, which he is re- 


ſolved to take, you and the Cham, who are to attend him, 
| thall be careful to purſue ſuch wiſe and prudent meaſures 
as may, during the whole journey, prevent the troops un- 


der your command, as well as thoſc of the King of Swe— 


den, from committing any outrage, or being guilty of any 


action that may be deemed a violation of the peace which 
; oe ſtill ſubfiſts between our ſublime Porte and the kingdom 
ance | 


ed to- 


and republic of Poland; ſo that the King may paſs in a 


friendly manner under our protection 


By doing this, (which you mult expreſsly require him 


on this condition, have even offered themſclves, together 


hoſtages for the ſecurity of his paſſage. | 
When the time which you and the moſt noble Delvet 


: Gherai ſhall fix for the march is come, you ſhall put your- 
ured, ſell at the head of your brave ſoldiers, among whom ſhall 
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to do), he will receive from the Poles all the honour and 
reſpect that is due to his Majeſty; as we have been aſſur- 


my ediby the ambaſſadors of Auguſtus and the republic, who, 
) bor- 


9 1 1 as 4 6 

ar with ſeveral others of the Poliſh nobility, if required, as 
iuting! 

ultan | | 
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de the Tartars, headed by the Cham, and you ſhall con- | © di 
duct the King of Sweden and his men. s th 
% And may it pleaſe the only God, the Almighty, to di- ü 
rect your ſteps and theirs! The Baſha of Aulos ſhall con-] de 
tinue at Bender with a regiment of ſpahis and another of]“ B. 
Janizaries, to defend it in your abſence. And, in follow- | Y< 


ing our imperial orders and intentions, inall theſe points 
and articles, you will deſerve the continuance of our im- | 
perial favour, as well as the praiſe and recompenſe due ng 


20 all thoſe who obſerve them. th 
« Done at our imperial Reſidence of Conſtantinople, 5 
the 2d of the moon Cheval, 1214 of the Hegira.“ 2 
While they were waiting for this anſwer from the Grand | Pa 
Signor Charles wrote to the Porte, complaining of the | bu 
treachery of which he ſuſpected the Cham of Tartary to * 
be guilty; but all the paſſages were well guarded, and be- fo1 
des, the miniſter was againſthim, ſo that his letters never 
reached the Sultan Nay, the Vizier would not allow | wed 
M. Deſaleurs to come to Adrianople, where the Porte | PA 
then was, leſt that miniſter, who was an agent of the King [he 
of Sweden, ſhould endeavour to diſconcert the plan he | 11 
had formed for obliging him to depart. | 1 
Charles, enraged to ſee himſelf thus hunted, as it were, Ws 
from the Grand Signor's dominions, reſolved not to quit | 80 
them at all. | | | 3 
He might have deſired to return through Germany, or | 
to take ſhipping on the Black ſea, in order to ſail to Mar- ” 
ſeilles by the as : but he rather choſe to aſk . 


nothing, and to wait the event. ; 
When the twelve hundred purſes were arrived, his tre- * 
ſurer Grothuſen, who, during his long abode in Turkey. 


| ö had learned the language of the country, went to wait 2 
upon the Baſha without an interpreter, hoping to draw of 


the money from him, and afterwards to form ſome ne- . Gr 
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did, that the Swediſh party would at laſt be able 1 to arm 
the Ottoman empire againſt the Czar. 

Grothuſen told the Baſha, that the King could not get 
ready his equipages without money: * But (ſaid the 
Baſha) we ſhall defray all the expenſes of your departure; 
your maſter ſhall be at no charge while he continues un- 
der my protection“ 

Grothuſen replied, that the diſſerence between the equi- 
pages of the Turks and thoſe of the branks was to great, 
that they were obliged to apply to the Swedith and Poliſſi 
artificers at Varnitza. 

He aſſured him that his maſter was willing to depart, 
and that this money would facilitate and haſten his de- 
parture. The too credulous 4atha gave him the twelve 
hundred purſes; and a few days after came to the King, 


and, in a moſt reſpectful manner, begged to receive orders 


for his departure 

He was extremely ſurpriſed when the King told him he 
was not yet ready to go, and that he wanted a thouſand 
purſes more. The Baſha, confounded at this anſwer, (ſtood 
ſpeechleſs for a moment; then retiring to a window, he 
was obſerved to ſhed ſome tears. At laſt, addreſſing him- 


ſelf to the King; I ſhall loſe my head (fay s be) for hav- 


ing obliged your Majeſty : I have given you the twelve 
hundred purſes againſt the expreſs orders of my Sovereign.“ 
So ſaying, he took his. leave with a dejected countenance. 

The King ſtopped him, and ſaid that he would make 
an excuſe for him to the Sultan. © Ah! (replied the Turk, 
as he was going away), my maſter can punith faults, but 
cannot excuſe them.“ 

Imael Baſha carried this piece of news to the Cham, 
who having received the ſame orders with the Baſha not. 
to ſuffer the twelve hundred purſes to be given to the King 
before his departure, and having conſented to the delivery 
of the money, was as apprehenſive as the Baſha of the 
Grand Signor's indignation. They both wrote to the Porte 
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| in their own vindication, proteſting they did not give the | © 
} twelve hundred purſes but upon a ſolemn promiſe from | h 
|| the King's miniſter that he would depart without delay, | te 
; and beſeeching his Highneſs not to impute the King's re-“ 5g 
; fuſal to their diſobedience. ir 
1 Charles, ſtill perſiſting in the belief that the Cham and | þ 
Baſha meaned to deliver him up to his enemies, ordered FF wy 
M. Funk, who was then his envoy at the Ottoman court, fe 
| | to lay his complaints againſt them before the Sultan, and fr 
|} to aſk a thouſand purſes more. His great generofity, and | 
19 the little account he made of money, hindered him from | of 
| perceiving the meanneſs of this propoſal. He did it with | re 
I! 2 view to be refuſed, and in order to find a freſh pretext Þ in 
for delaying his departure. But a man muſt be reduced | th 
ro ſtrange ©xcremities to ſtand in need of ſuch artifices, , v. 
Savari, his interpreter, an artful and enterpriſing man, 
carried the letter ro Adrianople, in ſpite of all the care] to 
Which the Grand Vizier had taken to guard the paſſes. FF ur 
Funk was obliged to preſent this dangerous requeſt. All | co 
1 the aniwer he received was, to be thrown into priſon. The | Si. 
{jj Sultan, in a paſſion, convoked an extraordinary divan, pe 
and. what very ſeldom happens, ſpoke himſelt on the oc- | Su 
caſion. His ſpeech, according to the tranſlation which was | 
then made of it, was conceived in the following terme: Bo 
hardly ever knew the King of Sweden but by his | ba 
defeat at Pultowa, and by the application he made tome | at 
to grant him an aſylum in my dominions. I have not, 1] im 
believe, any need of him, nor any reaſon either to love | he 
| or fear him. Neverthelefs, without conſulting any other the 


motives than the hoſpitality of a Muſſulman, and my own | ( 
generoſity, which ſheds the dew of its favours upon the pa; 

zreat as well as the ſmall, upon ſtrangers as well as my Ba 
| own ſubjects, I have received and aſſiſted him, his mini- fire 
{ters, officers, and ſoldiers, and, for the ſpace of three to 
years and an half have continued to load him with pre- br: 
F 


b © The King will not liſten to reaſon; you will ſee ſtrange 
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have granted him a conſiderable guard to conduct 
him back to his own kingdom. He aſked a thouſand purſes 
to defray ſome expenſes, though I pay them all. Inſtead 
of a thouſand I granted him twelve hundred. After hav- 
ing got theſe out of the hands of the Seraſquier of Bender, 
he aſks a thouſand purſes more, and retuſes to depart, 
under pretence that the guard is too ſmall, whereas, in 
fact, it is but too large to paſs through the country of a 
friend. | | 

© Taſk you, then, whether it be a violation of the laws 
of hoſpitality to ſend back this prince ? and whether fo- 
reign powers ought to accuſe me of cruelty and injuſtice, 
in caſe I ſhould be obliged to compel him to depart?” All 
the members of the divan anſwered, that ſuch a conduct 
would be conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice. * 

The Mufti declared, that Muſſulmans were not bound 
to ſhow any hoſpitality to infidels, and much leſs to the 
ungrateful; and he gave his fetfa, a kind of mandate which 
commonly accompanies the important orders of the Grand 


Signor. Theſe fetfas are revered as oracles, though the 


perſons by whom they are given are as much ſlaves to the 
Sultan as any others. | 

The order and the fetfa were carried to Bender by the 
Bouyouk Imraour, grand-maſter of the horſe, and a chiaoux 
baſha, firſt uſher. The Baſha of Bender received the order 
at the lodgings of the Cham of Tartary, from whence he 
immediately repaired to Varnitza, to aſk the King whether 
he would depart in a friendly manner, or lay him under 
the neceſſity of executing the Sultan's orders. 

Charles XII. being thus menaced, could not reſtrain his 


paſſion. Obey your maſter if you dare, (ſays he to the 
Baſha), and leave my preſence immediately.” The Baſha, 
fired with indignation, returned at full gallop, contrary 
to the common cuſtom of the Turks; and meeting Fa- 


bricius by the way, he called out to him, without halting, 
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things preſently.” The ſame day he diſcontinued the ſup- 
ply of the King's provifions, and removed the guard of 
Janizaries. He cauſed intimation to be made to the Poles © 
and Coſſacks at Varnitza, that if they had a mind to have fa. 
any proviſions. they muſt quit the King of Sweden's camp, th 
repair to Bender, and put themſelves under the protection 
of the Porte. Theſe orders were readily obeyed by all, 4 
and the King was left without any other attendants than 
the officers of his houſehold, and three hundred Swediſh _: <,r 


— 


ſoldiers, to make head againſt twenty thouſand Tartars, 5 
and ſix thouſand Turks. : Ba 
There was now no proviſion in the camp, either for 6 
man or horſe. The King ordered twenty of the fine Ara- 5f 
bian horſes, which had been ſent him by the Grand Sig- fh 
nor, to be hot without the camp, adding, 1 will have pe 
none of their proviſions nor their horſes.” This was an jn 
excellent feaſt to the Tartars, who, as all the world knows, jiy 


think horſe- ſleſh delicious fare. Mean-while the Turks pff 
and Tartars inveſted the King's little camp on all fides. pit 


Charles, without the leaſt diſcompoſure, ordered his pio 
three hundred Swedes to raiſe regular intrenchments, in £ 
which work he himſelf aſſiſted; as did likewiſe his chan=  -» 
cellor, his treaſurer, his ſecretaries, his valets de cham» ry, 
bre, and all his domeſtics. Some barricadoed the win- ſin 

dos, and others faſtened beams behind the doors, in tio 
the form of buttreſſes. | im 


After the houſe was ſuſficiently barricadoed, and the ſec 
King had rode round his pretended fortifications, he ſat Au 
down to cheſs with his favourite Grothuſen, with as much of 
tranquillity as if every thing had been perfectly ſafe and the 
ſecure. Happily M. Fabricius, the envoy of Holſtein, did not wa 
lodge at Varnitza, but at a ſmall village between Varnitza * gg 
and Bender, where Mr Jeffreys, the Engliſh envoy to the he] 
King of Sweden, likewiſe reſided. Theſe two miniſters, 2 
ſeeing the ſtorm ready to burſt, undertook the office of 
mediators between the King and the Turks. The Cham, | 


1 — 
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U and eſpecially the Baſha of Bender, who had no inclina- 
of tion to offer any violence to the Swediſh Monarch, re- 
es _* ceived the offers of theſe two miniſters with great ſatiſ- 


ve faction. They had two conferences at Bender, in which 
p the uſher of the ſeraglio, and the grand maſter of the horſe, 
MN who had brought the Sultan's order and the Mufti's fetfa, 
Il, ” aſſiſted. | | 
an M. Fabricius“ declared to them that his Swediſh Ma- 
a jeſty had gvod reaſon to believe that they deſigned to de- 
s, liver him up to his enemies in Poland. The Cham, the 
 Baſha, and all the reſt, ſwore by their heads, and called 
or God to witneſs, that they deteſted ſuch a horrible piece 


2p treachery; and that they would ſhed the laſt drop of 
8” © their blood rather than ſuffer even the leaſt diſreſpect to 
VE © be ſhown to the King in Poland; adding, that they had 
an in their hands the Ruſſian and Poliſh ambaſſadors, whoſe 
Vs, lives ſhould be anſwerable for any affront that ſhould be 
offered to the King of Sweden. In fine, they complained 
8. _» bitterly that the King ſhould entertain ſuch injurious ſuſ- 
us picions of thoſe who had received and treated him with 
ſo much humanity and politeneſs. 


nN- Though oaths are frequently the language of treache- 
me ry, Fabricius could not help being convinced of their 
N* = ſincerity. He thought he could diſcern in their proteſta- 


n tions ſuch an air of veracity as falſchood can, at beſt, but 
- imperfectly imitate. He was ſenſible there had been a 


he + ſectet correſpondence between the Cham of Tartary and 
wr > Auguſtus; but he was firmly perſuaded that the only end 
ch 


of their negotiation was to oblige Charles XII. to quit 
nd the dominions of the Grand Signor. Whether Fabricius 
ot was miſtaken or not, he aſſured them he would repreſent 
za to the King the injuſtice of his ſuſpicious. ** But (adds 

- 3 he) do you intend to compel him to depart ?” “ Yes, 
(l ays the Baſha), for ſuch are the orders of our maſter.” 


m, 1 1.2 The whole of this account is related by . Fabricius in his 


of his Highneſs. 
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He then entreated them to confider feriouſſy whether 
that order implied that they ſhould ſhed the blood of a 
crowned head. Yes, (replies the Cham, in a paſſion), 
if that crowned head diſobeys the Grand Signor in his 
own dominions.”” | 
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In the mean time, every thing being ready for the aſ- 


fault, the death of Charles XII. ſeemed inevitable. But 
as the Sultan had not given them poſitive orders to kill 


him in caſe of reſiſtance, the Baſha prevailed upon the 
Cham to let him diſpatch an expreſs to Adrianople, where 


the Grand Signor then refided, to receive the laſt orders 

Mr Jeffreys and M. Fabricius, having procured this 
Mort reſpite, haſtened to acquaint the King with it. 
They came with all the eagerneſs of people who bring 
good news; but were received very coldly. He called 


them unſolicited mediators, and ſtill perſiſted in the be- 


lief that the Sultan's order and the Mufti's fetfa were 
both forged, inaſmuch as they had ſent to the Porte for 


freſh orders. TT 
The Engliſh miniſter retired with a firm reſolution to 


interfere no more in the affairs of a prince fo very obſti- 
nate and inflexible. M. Fabricius, beloved by the King, 
and more accuſtamed to his humour than the Engliſh mi- 
niſter, remained with him, and carncſtly entreated him 
not to hazard fo precious a life on ſuch an unneceſſary 
occaſion. | f | | 
For anſwer the King ſhowed him his fortifications, and 
begged he would employ his good offices in procuring him 
ſome proviſions» The Turks were eaſily prevailed upon 
to allow proviſions to be conveyed to the King's camp 
until the return of the courier from Adrianople. The 
Cham himſelf had ſtrictly enjoined his Tartars, who were 


eager for pillage, not to make any attempt againſt the 
Swedes till the arrival of freſh orders; ſo that Charles XII. WV 
went ſometimes out of his camp with forty horſe, and I 
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rode through the midſt of the Tartars, who, with great 
reſpect, left him a free paſſage. ile even marched directly 
up to their lines, which, inſtead of refiſting, readily open- 
ed and allowed him to vaſe. 

At laſt, the order of the Grand Signor being come, to 
. put to the ſword all the Swedes that ſhould make the leaſt 
t reſiſtance, and not even to ſpare the life of the King, the 
1 | Baſha had the complaiſance to ſhow the order to M. Fa- 
6 bricius, with a view of inducing him to make his laſt ef- 
e 
5 


1 
1 


* 2 WAY > 
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fort, to bend, if poſſible, the obſtinacy of Charles. Fabris 9 
cius went immediately to acquaint him with theſe ſad W 1 
ticdings. Have you ſeen the order you mention?“ ſaid [ 4 


3 By the King. I have,” replied Fabricius. Well then, 
t. | go tell them in my name, that this ſecond order is ano- 
is | ther forgery of theirs, and that 1 will not depart.” Fa- 
4 BB bricius threw himſelf at his feet, fell into a paſſion, and 
Fa reproached him with his obſtinacy ; ; but all to no pur- 
re poſe. Go back to your Turks, (ſaid the King to him, 
or miling); if they attack me, | know how to defend my- 
ſelf.“ The King's chaplains likewiſe fell on their knees 
to before him, conjuring him not expoſe to certain death 
i- the unhappy remains of Pultowa, and eſpecially his own 
ig. © facred perſon; aſſuring him, at the tame time, that reſiſt- 
Aa a Ance in ſuch a caſe was altogether unjuſtifiable ; and that 
To it was a direct violation of all the laws of hoſpitality to 
ry _ © reſolve to continue with ſtrangers againſt their will, eſpe- 


cCially with thoſe ſtrangers who had ſo long and ſo gene- 
nd roully ſupported him. The King, who had heard Fabris 


\im eius with great patience, tell into a paſſion with his 
on þ | prieſts, and told them, that he had taken them to pray 
mp | tor him, and not to give him advice. . 
"he | The Generals Hoord and Dardoff, who had always de- 


clared againſt hazarding a battle, which could not fail 
2 to be attended with fatal conſequences, ſhowed the Kin 
i Y their breaſts covered with wounds, which they had recei- 


ved in his ſervice; and aſſuring him they were ready te 


} . 
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at leaſt, upon a more neceſſary occafion. ** 1 know (ſays 
Charles XII.) by your wounds, and by my own, that we: 
have fought valiantly together. You have hitherto done 
your duty, do it to-day likewiſe.” Nothing now remain- 


ed but to pay an implicit obedience to the King's com- 


mand. Every one was aſhamed not to court death with 


their ſovereign. Charles being now prepared for the aſ- 
ſault, enjoied in ſecret the pleaſing thoughts that he 
ſhould have the honour of ſuſtaining, with three hundred |. 
Swedes, the united efforts of a whole army. He aſſigned 
to every man his poſt. His chancellor Mullern, and the 


ſecretary Empreus, and his clerks were to defend the 
chancery houſe; Baron Fief, at the head of the officers 
of the kitchen, was ſtationed in another poſt. A third 


place was to be guarded by the grooms of the ſtable and 
one was a ſoldier. He rode | 


the cooks, for with him my 
from the intrenchments to the houſe, promiting rewards 
to every one, creating officers, and aſſuring them, that he 


would exalt the very meaneſt of his ſervants, who ſhould g 


fight with courage and reſolution, to the dignity of captains. 
It was not long before they beheld the combined ar- 


my of the Turks and Tartars advancing to attack this | 
little camp, with ten pieces of cannon and two mortars, | 


The horſes tails waved in the air; the clarions founded; 


the cries of Alla, Alla, were heard on all ſides. Baron 
Grothuſen obſerving that the Turks did not mix in their | 


cries any injurious reffections on the King, but only call- 
ed him Demirbaſp, i. e. Ironhead, he inſtantly reſolved to 
go out of the camp alone and unarmed; and having ac- 


cordingly advanced to the lines of the janizaries, moſt of |. 
whom had received money from him; What then, my | 
friends, (ſays he to them in their own language), are you | 
come to maſſacre three hundred defenceleſs Swedes ? You | 
brave janizaries, who pardoned an hundred thouſand Þ? 
Ruſſians upon their cryivg, Amman, i. e. Pardon, have you ÞA 
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lay down their lives for his ſake, begged that it might be, | 
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forgot the many favours you have received from us? and 
would you aſſaſſinate that great King of Sweden for 


whom you have ſo great a regard, and from whom you 


have received ſo many preſents? All he aſks, my friends, 
js but the ſpace of three days; and the Sultan's orders 
are not ſo ſtrict as you are made to believe.“ 


Theſe words produced an effect which Grothuſen him- 
ſelf could have little expected. The janizaries ſwore by 


their beards that they would not attack the King, but. 
. would grant him the three days he demanded. In vain was 


- fignal given for the aſſault. The janizaries were fo 
far from obeying, that they threatened to fall upon their 
leaders unleſs they would conſent to grant three days to 


the King of Sweden. They came to the Baſha of Bender's 


tent, crying out, that the dultan's orders were fictitious. 
To this unexpected ſedition the Baſha had nothing to 
oppoſe but patience. | 

te affected to be pleaſed with the generous reſolution 


of the janizarics, and ordered them to return to Bender, 
The Cham of Tartary, a man of headſtrong and impetu- 
dus paſſions, would have given the aſſault immediately 


with his own troops; but the Baſha, unwilling that the 


Tartars ſhould have all the honour of taking the King, 
bib himſelf, perhaps, might be punifhed for the difobe- 
die of the janizarics, perſuaded the Cham to wait till 


QF next day. 


On his return to Bender, the Baſha aſſembled all the 
| Officers of the janizaries and the oldeſt ſoldiers, to whom 


he both read and ſhowed the Sultan's poſitive orders, and 


the Mufti's fetfa. Sixty of the oldeſt of them, with vene- 
| able grey beards, who had received a thouſand preſents 


from the King's hands, propoſed to go to him in perſon, 


do entreat him to put himſelf into their hands, and to 
bermit them to ſerve him as guards. ” 
Ihe Batha agreed to the propoſal, as indeed there was 
do expedient he would not willingly have tried, rather 
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been detained at Conſtantinople by order of the Port 
ever ſince the time of his making the imprudent demand“ 


conſiſtent with his honour to yield. He rather chofe f 7 
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than be reduced to the neceſſity of killing the King. Ac. 
cordingly theſe ſixty veterans repaired next morning to| 7 
Varnitza, having nothing in their hands but long white ce 
rods, the only arms which the janizaries wear unleß th. 
when they are going to fight: for the Turks conſider te be 
Chriſtian cuſtom of carrying ſwords in time of peace, and tr! 
of entering armed into churches, and the houſes of their 
friends, as a barbarous practice | tun 

They addreſſed themielves to Baron Grothuſen, and of 


f 
Chancellor Mullern. They told him, that they wear, oy 
come with a view to ſerve as faithful guards to the King; þ th 
YA 


and that if he pleaſed they would conduct him to Ad, 
rianople, where he might have a perſonal interview with} 
the Grand Signor. While they were making this pic} 2 
poſal, the King read the letters which were brought iron} 
Conſtantinople, and which Fabricius who could no long“ 
attend him in perſon, had ſent him privately by a jam 7 
zary. Theſe letters were from Count Poniatowſki, wb 
could neither ſerve him at Bender nor Adrianople, having 


of a thouſand purſes. He told the King. that the Suh. 
tan's orders to ſcize or maſſacre his royal perſon in cal} 3 
of reſiſtance were but too true; that indecd the Sultan 
was impoſed upon by his miniſters, but the more he-wa 'F 
impoſed upon, he would for that very reaſon be the |? 
faithfully obeyed: that he muſt ſubmit to the times, al} 1 
yield to neceſſity; that he took the liberty to adviſe bing 
to try every cxpedient with the miniſters by way of ne, 
gotiations; not to be inflexible in a matter which rwþ2 
quired the gentleſt management, and to expect from tim 
and good policy a cure of that evil, which. by raſh and, 
violent meaſures, would be only rendered incurable. 3. 
But neither the propoſal of the old janizaries nor Po 
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niatowſki's letters could convince the King that it wal 
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periſh by the hands of the Turks than in any reſpect to 


[i ſhe made a priſoner. He diſmiſſed the janizaries without 
ON {condeſcending to ſee them, and ſent them word, that if 
lelz they did not immediately depart he would ſhave their 
7H becards for them; an affront which in the eaſtern coun- 
and kries ts confidered as the moſt intolerable of all others. 
ew The old men, filled with the higheſt indignation, re- 
turned home, crying out as they went, ** Ah this head 
ang ef iron! ſince he wilt periſh, let him periſh.” I hey gave 
5 the Baſha an account of their commiflion, and informed 
ine their comrades at Bender of the ſtrange reception they 
Aa bad met with ; upon which they all iwore to obey the 
wh *Baſha's orders without delay, and were as impatient to go 
pro. to the aſſault as they had been averſe to it the day before. 
ren , The word of command was immediately given. the 
975 . urks marched up to the fortrfications : the 1artars were 
jan already waiting tor them, and the cannon began to play. 
ag. Ihe janizaries on the one fide, and the Lartars on the 
wine Jother, inſtantly forced the |; irtle camp. Hardly had twenty 
porte *Swedes time to draw their {words when the whole three 
_ hundred were ſurrounded and taken priſoners without 
«1, xeſiſtance. The King was then on burſeback between his 
1 *houte and his camp, with the Generals Hoord, Dardoff, 
ulta and Sparre; and ſeeing that all his ſoldiers had ſuffered 
EH themfelves to be taken priſoners before his eyes. he taid, 
5 with great compoſure, to theſe three officers, © Come, let 
(8 us go aud defend the houfe; we will fight (adds he, with 
bin a ſmile) pro aris et focis.“ 


F Pf nc to defend himſelf againſt den piec es of caus 


Accordingly, accompanied by theſe three generals, he 


Fe gallops up to the houfe, in which he had placed 


bout forty domeſtics as centinels, and which he had 
ö ſortifed in the beſt manner he could. 
The generals. accuſtomed as they were to the dauntleſs 


5 e of their maſter, could not help being ſurpriſed 


to ſce him reſolve, in cold blood, and even with an air 
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non, and a whole army, nevertheleſs they followed him, 
with ſome guards and domeſtics, making in all abou | 
twenty perſons. 

When they came to the door, they found it beſet by 
the; Janizaries. Beſides, two hundred Turks and Tartar; 
had already entered by a window, and made themſelve; 
maſters of all the apartments, except a large hall where 
the King's domeſtics had retired. Happily this ball wa: 
near the door at which the King deſigned to enter with 
his little troop of twenty perſons. He threw himſelf of 
his horſe with piſtol and ſword in his band, and his fol. 
lowers did the ſame. 

The janizaries fell upon him on all ſides. They were, 
animated with the promiſe which the Baſha had made 0f 
eight ducats of gold to every man who ſhould only touch 
his clothes in caſe they could take him. Be woundelfi 
and killed all thoſe who came near him. A janizary!: 


whom he wounded clapped his blunderbuſs to his face, 
and had he not been joſtled by the arm of a Turk, ow-ing 
to the crowd that moved backwards and forwards, like j 
waves, the King had certainly been killed. The ball gra-“ 


zed upon his noſe, and carried off part of his ear, and“ 
then broke the arm of General Hoord, whoſe conſtant fate 
at was to be wounded by his maſter's ſide. 

The King plunged his ſword in the janizary's breaſ.| 


At the fame time his domeſtics, who were ſhut up in the, : 


great hall, open the door to him. The King, with his little 
troop, ſprings i in like an arrow. They inſtantly ſhut the} 
door, and barricade i it with whatever they can find. Thub* 
was Charles XII. ſnut up in this hall with all his attendants, 
conſiſting of about ſixty men, officers, guards, ſecretaries, 
valets de.chambre, and domeſtics of every kind. 

The janizaries and Tartars filled the apartments, ard, 
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pillaged the reſt of the houſe. Come Gays ebe King + : 


let us go and drive out theſe barbarians :” 
himſeli at the head of hs men, he, with his own hands, 
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© ſhot upon the roof, and againſt the doors and windows. 
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ruſlies into the room, and fires upon the plunderers. 
The Turks, loaded with ſpoil, and terrified at the ſud- 
den appearance of the King, whom they had ever been 


*® accuſtomed to reſpect, throw down their arms, leap out 
of the window, or fly to the cellars. The King taking ad- 


vantage of their confuſion, and his own men being ani- 


Z mated with the ſucceſs of this attempt, they purſue the 
Turks from chamber to chamber; kill or wound thoſe 


who had not made their eſcape, and in a quarter of an 
hour clear the houſe of the enemy. 

In the heat of the fight the King perceived two jani- 
zaries who lay concealed under his bed, one of them he 
ſtabbed with his ſword, the other aſked pardon, by cry- 
ing, Amman. Il give you your life, ſays the King to 
him, on this condition, that you go and give the Baſha a 
faithful account of what you have ſeen.” The Turk rea- 


dily promiſed to do as he was bid, and was allowed to 


leap out at the window like the reſt. 


The Swedes, having at laſt made themſelves maſters. 


of the houſe, again ſhut and barricadoed the windows. 
They were in no want of arms. A ground-room, full of 
mutkets and powder, had eſcaped the tumultuary ſearch 


ol the janizaries. Theſe they employed to good purpoſe. 


'They fired through the windows almoſt cloſe upon the 
Turks, of whom, in leſs than half a quarter of an hour, 
they killed two hundred. The cannon till played upon the 
houſe; but the ſtones being very ſoft, there were only ſome 
holes made in the walls, and nothing was demoliſhed, 
The Cham of Tartary and the Baſha, who were de- 
firous of taking the King alive, being aſhamed to loſe ſo 
nany men, and to employ a whole army againſt ſixty per- 
ſons, thought it moſt adviſeable to ſet fire to the houſe, 


in order to oblige the King to ſurrender, They ordered 


ſome arrows twiſted about with lighted matches to be 
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In a moment the houſe was in flames. The roof all on 
fire was ready to tumble upon the Swedes, The King, with 
great calmneſs, gave orders to extinguith the fire. Find- 
ing a ſmall barrel full of liquor, he took it up, and, being 
' alliſted by two Swedes, threw it upon the place where the 
fire was moſt violent. At taſt he recolle ed that the 
barrel was full of brandy; but the hurry inſeparable from 
ſuch a ſcene of confuſion hindered him from thinking of 
it in time. The fire now raged with double fury. [he 
King's apartment was reduced to aſhes. The great hall 
where the Swedes were was filled with a terrible {moke, 
mixed with ſheets of flame, that darted in at the doors 
of the neighbouring apartments. One half of the roof 
funk within the houſe, the other fel} on the outſide, crack- 
ing amidſt the flames. 

In this extremity, a centinel, called Walberg, ventured 
to cry, that there was a neceflity for ſurrendering, * What 
a ſtrange man 1s this, (ſays the King), to imagine that it 
3s not more glorious to be burnt than taken priſoner !” 
Another centine}, named Roſen, had the preſence of mind 


fifty paces diſtant, had a ſtone roof, and was proof againſt 
fire ; that they ought to ſally forth, take poſſeſſion of that 
houſe, and then defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. 
« There is a true Swede for you!“ cries the King, and 
embracing the centinel, he made him a colonel] upon the 
pot. Come on, my friends, (ſays he), take as much 


poſſe ſſion of the chancery ſword in hand.“ 
The Turks, who all the while ſurrounded the houſe, 
were ſtruck with fear and admiration to ſee the Swedes 
continue in it notwithſtanding it was all in flames; but 
their aſtoniſhment was greatly increaſed when they faw 
the doors opened, and the King and his followers ruthing 
out upon them like ſo many madmen. Charles and his 
Principal uficers were armed with ſword and piſtol. Eve 


to obſerve, that the chancery-houſe, which was not above 


powder and ball with you as you can, and let us take 
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& ry man fired two piſtols at once the moment the doors 
were opened; and, in the twinkling of an eye, throwing 


ng + « . ' — 7 N ; 

* away their piſtols, and drawing their ſwords, they made 
he the Turks recoil above fifty paces. But in a moment after 
m tis little troop was ſurrounded. The King, whe was boot- 


os ed, as uſual, entangled himſelf with his ſpurs, and fell. 
®One-and-twenty janizaries at once ſpring upon him. He 


d. yp 
3 
uk 


all {throws up his ſword into the air to fave himſelf the mor- 
ke, titzcation of ſurrendering it. The Turks bear him to the 
7s Baſha's quarters, ſome taking hold of his arms, and 
zof others of his legs, in the ſame manner as fick perſons are 


-k. wont to be carried, in order to prevent their being burt. 

* No ſooner did the King ſee himſelf in their hands, than 
eg the violence of his temper, and the fury which ſuch a long 
and deſperate fight muſt have naturally intpired, gave 
dit place at once to a mild and gentle behaviour: not one 


„% Word of impatience dropped from his lips; not one an- 
ing ry look was to be ſeen in his face. He eyed the jani- 
eee Zaries with a ſmiling countenance, and they carried him 


int off crying Alla, with a mixture of reſpect and indigna- 
nat tion. His officers were taken at the ſame time, and ſtrip- 
PHY ons by the Turks and Tartars. It was on the rzth of Fe- 
ad bruary 1713 that this ſtrange event happened; an event 
he that was followed with very remarkable conſequences *. 


"of bk 4 M. Norberg. who was not preſent at this adventure, hath, in 
axc his particular part of his hiſtory, only copied the account of 
N. de Voltaire; but he has mangled it: he hath ſupprefled ſome 

uſe, 7 aterreſting circumſtances, and has not been able to Juſtify the te» 
' merity of Charles XII All that he hath been able to advance avainſt 
2des N. de Volture, with regard to the affair of Bender, is reduceable ta 


but e adventure of the Sieur Fredericus, valet de chambre to the 
; ing of Sweden, who, according to ſome, was burnt inthe King's 

ſaw "= NR . a 
i 4 iouſe, and according to others, was cut in two by the Tar tars. 
ung Ta Motraye alleges likewiſe, that the King of Sweden did nor 
his le theſe words, We will fight pro aris et focis.“ But M. Fa- 
iclus, who was preſent, aftirms, that the King did pronounce 


—Feſe words; that La Motraye was not near enough to hear them 
ad that if he had, he was not capable of comprehending their 
Leaning, as he did not underſtand a word of Latin. 
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BOOK VII. 


ON TEN T S. 


The Turks convey CHARLES to Demirtaſh, King STA N15- 


L Aus is taken at the ſame/Time. Bold undertaking of M. ae 
ViLLELONGUE. Revolutions in the Serag lio. 
Altena burnt by the Swedes. 
at laſt fets out on his Return to his own Dominions : His 


Pomerania. 


CHARLES 


Strange Manner of travelling: His Arrival at Stralſund: 


His Misforlunes. 


HE Baſha of Bender, with great gravity, waited for 
Charles in his tent, attended by one Marco, an in- 
He received his Majeſty in a moſt reſpeaiul 14 
manner, and entreated him to repoſe himſelf on a ſopha; ? 0 
but the King, who did not ſo much as take notice of the 3 4 
Turk's e continued ſtanding. 4 


terpreter. 


Battle in 


Succeſſes of PETER the Great: His 
triumphant Entry into Peterſburg. 
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3 gleſſed be the Almighty (ſays the Baſha) that your 
MNajeſty is alive: I am extremely ſorry that your Majeſty 
FJobliged me to execute the orders of his Highneſs.” T by 
King, who was only vexed that his three hundred ſoldiers | 
3 ſhould have ſuffered themſelves to be taken in their in- 
9 trenchments, {aid to the Baſha; * Ah! had they defend- 
2 ed themſelves as they ought, you would not have been 
1 able to force our camp in ten days.“ Alas! (ſays the 

Turk) that ſo much courage ſhould be ſo ill employed!“ 

; He ordered the King to be conducted back to Bender on 

aà horſe richly capariſoned. All the Swedes were either 

| killed or taken priſoners. All his equipage, his goods, 

his papers, and moſt neceſſary utenſils, were either plun- 

dered or burnt. One might have ſeen in the public roads 

the Swediſh officers almoſt naked, and chained together in 

— pairs, following the Tartars or janizaries on foot. The 

| 2 Chancellor and the general officers did not meet with a 

— milder fate : they were the ſlaves of the ſoldiers to whoſe 
mare they had fallen. 

ltmael Batha, having conducted Charles to his ſcraglio 

a4 at Bender, gave him his own apartment, and ordered him 

to be ſerved like a king; but not without taking the pre- 


N 15+ | 

1. 4 3 c2ution to plant a guard of janizaries at the chamber- 

1: in door. A bed was prepared for him; but he threw him» 

dh 4 ſelf down upon a ſopha, booted as he was, and fell faſt 
His 2 alleep. An officer, that ſtood near him in waiting, cover- 


end his head with a cap; but the King, upon awaking from 


. 2 * 1 * 2 
Vw —— be a po, co ie eros Soc owt e 


41 his firſt ſleep, threw it off; and the Turk was ſurpriſed to 
ſee a ſovereign prince leeping i in his boots, and bare-head- 
2 ed. Next morning, Iſmacl introduced Fabricius into the 

| for King's chamber. Fabricius found his Majeſty with his i 


clothes torn ; his boots, his hands, and his whole body, 
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Ly 1 covered with duſt and blood, and his eyebrows burnt ; | 
haz! NR but (til! maintaining, in this terrible condition, a placid 0 
_ | and cheerful look. He fell upon his knees before him with» jy 


out being able to utter a word; but ſoon recovering from 
| 2 
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his ſurpriſe by the free and eaſy manner in which the 
King addreſſed him, he reſumed his wonted familiarity 
with him, and they began to talk of the battle ot Bender 
with great humour and pleaſantry. * It is reported (ſays 
Fabricius) that your Majeſty killed twenty janizaries with 
your own hand.“ Well, well, (replies the King), a ſtory, 
you know, never loſes 1n the telling.” During this conver- 
fation the Baſha preſented to the King his favourite G 
thuſen and Colonel Ribbins, whom he had had the gene- 
roſity to redeem at his own expenſe, Fabricius undertuuk 
to ranſom the other priſoners. | 

Jeffreys, the Engliſh envoy. joined his endeavours with 
thoſe of Fabricius, in order to procure the money neceſ- 
ſary for this purpoſe A Frenchman, who had come to 
Bender out of mere curiofity, and who hath wrote a ſhort = 
account of theſe tranſactions, gave all that he had; and =» 
theſe ſtrangers, aſſiſted by the intereſt, and even by the 
money. of the Baſha, redeemed not only the officers, but 
likewiſe their clothes, from the hands of the Turks and 
Tartars | | 

Next day the King was conducted as a priſoner, in a 
chariot covered with ſcarlet, towards Adrianople. is 
treaſurer Grothuſen was with him. Chancellor Mullern 
and ſome officers. followed ia another carriage, Several 
were on horſeback ; and when they caſt their eyes on th? 
King's chariot they could not refrain from tears. The 
Baſha was at the head of the convoy. Fabricius told him 
that it was a ſhame the King thould want a ſword, and 
begged he would give him one. God forbid, (ſays the 2 
Baſha) ; he would cut our beards for us if he had a ſword.” 
However, he gave him one a few hours after. A 
While they were conducting this king, diſarmed and? 
priſoner, who, but a few years before, had given law to 
ſo many ſtates, and had ſeen bimſelf the arbiter of the 8 
North, and the terror of Europe, there appeared in the tame 8 
| Place another inſtance of the frailty of human greatuels, 
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| King Staniſlaus had been FIRE in the Turkiſh domi- 
nions, and they were now carrying him a priſoner to Ben- 


1 der at the very time they were removing Charles from it. 


Staniſlaus, being now no longer ſupported by the hand 


3 which had raiſed him to the throne, and finding himſelf 
5 deſtitute of money, and, conſcquently, of intereſt, in Po- 


land, had retired at tirſt into Pomerania; and, unable to 
: # preſerve his own kingdom, he had Hons: all that lay in 


bis power to defend that of his benefactor: he had even 
2 gone to 5weden, in order to haſten the reinforcements that 


2 were ſo much wanted in Livonia and Pomerania. In a 
word, he had done every thing that could be expected from 

y the friend of Charles XII. About this time, the firſt King 
of Pruſſia, a prince of great prudence, being juſtly appre= 
1 henſive of danger from the too near nei ;ghbourhood of the 


2 Muſcovites, thopght proper to enter juto a league with 


- Auguſtus and the republic of Poland, in order to ſend back 


= 9 the Ruſhans to their own country, and he hoped to en- 


3 | gage the King of sweden himte!t in this project. From 


2 4 this plan three great events were expected to reſult; the 


7 peace of the North, the return of Charles to his own king- 

* dom, and the eſtabliſhment of a ſtrong barrier againſt 
1 the Ruſſians, whoſe power was already become formidable 
= to Furope. The preliminary artiele of this treaty, upon 


which the public tranquiHity depended, was the abdication 
ot dtaniſlaus; who not ouly accepted the propoſal, but 
, 122 undertook to uſe his endeavours in bringing about 


a peace which depri ved him of his crown, To this ſtep 
4 1 he was prompted by neceſſity, the public good, the glory 
5 y of the ſacrifice, and the intereſt of Charles XII. He wrote 
to Bender. le explained to the King of sweden the deſ- 


I 3 | perate fituation of his affairs, and the only effectual re- 


3 medy that could be applied. He conjured him not to op- 


3 pole an abdication which was rendered neceſſary by the 
43 3 © ſtrange conjunctures of the times, and honourable by the 
ble motives from which it n He entreated him 


— — a 


n 88 
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not to ſacrifice the intereſts of Sweden to thoſe of an un- 
happy friend, who cheerfully preferred the public good to 
his own private happineſs. Charles XII. received theſe 
letters at Varnitza. He ſaid to the courier, in a paſſion, 
in preſence of ſeveral witneſſes, © If my friend will not 
be a king, 1 can eaſily find another that will.” 


Staniſlaus was obſtinately bent on making the ſacrifice 


which Charles oppoſed. Theſe times ſeem to have been 


diſtined by Providence to produce ſtrange ſentiments, and 


ſtill ſtranger actions. Staniſlaus reſolved to go himſelf, |. 


and endeavour to prevail upon Charles; and thus he ran 


a greater riſk in order to abdicate the throne than ever he 
had done to gain it. One evening, about ten o'clock, he 


ſtole from the Swediſh army, which he commanded in 
Pomerania, and ſet out, in company with Baron Sparre, 


and another colonel, the former of whom hath ſiuce been 
an ambaſſador in France and England. He aſſumed the 


name of a French gentleman, called Haran, who was then 


a major in the Swediſh army, and lately died commander 


— 49 


— — ge 


of Dantzick. He paſſed cloſe by the whole army of the 


enemy; was ſometimes ſtopped, and as often releaſed by | | 


virtue of a paſſport which he got in the name of Haran. At 
length, after many perils and dangers, he arrived on the 
frontiers of Turkey. | | 


As ſoon as he had reached Moldavia he ſent back Baron 4 
Sparre to the army, and entered Yaſſv, the capital of 
Moldavia, thinking himſelf perfectly ſecure in a country | 7 


where the King of Sweden, had been treated with ſo much 
reſpect, and never entertaining the leaſt ſuſpicion of what 
had happened. DO 


The Moldavians aſked him who he was? He ſaid be 
was major of a regiment in the ſervice of Charles XII.. 
At the bare mention of that name he was ſeized, and car- 
tied before the Hoſpadar of Moldavia, who, having already BZ 
learned from the Gazettes that Staniſlaus had privately BZ 
withdrawn from his army, began to ſuſpect that this was 
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un- probably the man. He had heard the King's figure de- 
Z fcribed ſo exactly, that it was very eaſy to diſcover the 
ele ® reſemblance; an open and engaging countenance, and a 
on, very uncommon air of ſweetneſs. _ | 

not The Hoſpadar examined him, put to him a great many 
captious queſtions, and at laſt aſked him what commiſſion 


2 


* maximus es, replies the Moldavian; and immediately pre- 
ſenting him with a chair of ſtate, he treated him like a 
king; but ſtill like a king who was a priſoner, placing 
rhe | a a ſtrict guard about a Greek convent in which he was 
obliged to remain till ſuch time as the Sultan's orders 
ſhould arrive, At length theſe orders came, importing, 
that Staniſlaus ſhould be carried to Bender, from which 
Charles XII. had been juſt removed. 
the The news of this event was brought to the Baſha at 


üce he bore in the Swediſh army? Their converſation was 
3 carried on in Latin. Major ſum, ſays Staniſlaus. Imo, 
an 1 
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led a priſoner without knowing whither they were carry- 
ing him, he fill reckoned on the favour of Fortune, 


hen the time he was accompanying the King of Sweden's 
der 2 chariot. The Baſha communicated the particulars to Fa- 
the bricius, who, coming up to Charles's chariot, told him, 
by | 7 he was not the only king that was a priſoner in the hands 
At | of the Turks; and that Staniſlaus was but a few miles 
the off, under a guard of ſoldiers. * Run to him, my dear 
> Fabricius, (ſays Charles, without being the leaſt diſcon- 
ron |? certed! ; tell him, never to make a peace with Auguſtus, 

of and aſſure him that our affairs will ſoon take another 
[try | I turn.” So much was Charles wedded to his own opi- 
uch nions, that, abandoned as he was in Poland, attacked 
hat in his own dominions, a captive in a Turkiſh litter, and 


or and hoped the Ottoman Porte would aſſiſt him with 
care | an hundred thouſand men. Fabricius haſtened to exe- 
ad) cute his commiſſion, attended by a janizary, having firſt 
tely obtained leave from the Baſha. At a few miles dif» 


tance he met the body of ſoldiers that conducted Staniſ- 
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ed him to depart. 
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laus. He addreſſed himſelf to a perſon that rode in the 
midſt of them, clad in a French dreſs, and but indifferently 


- mounted, and aſked him, in the German tongue, where 
the King of Poland was? The perſon to whom he ſpoke | 
happened to be Staniſlaus himſelf, whoſe features he could |, 
not recollect under this diſguiſe. What! (ſays the 
King), don't you know me!” Fabricius then informed 


him of the wretched condition in which the King of Swe- | 


den was; but added, that his reſolutions, however unſuc - 


ceſsful, were as determined as ever, 


4s Staniſlaus was drawing near to Bender, the Baſha, | 
who had returned thither after having accompanied Charles 
for ſome miles, ſent the King of Poland an Arabian horſe, 


with a magnificent harneſs. ; 
He was received at Bender amidſt a diſcharge of the 


_ artillery ; and, excepting his confinement, from which he 


was not as yet delivered, he had no great cauſe to complain 


— — hed J 


— 


of his treatment “*. Mean-while Charles was on his way 


to Adrianople. Nothing was talked of in that town but 
his late battle. The Turks at once condemned and ad- 
mired him; but the divau was ſo provoked that they 
threatened to confine him in one of the iflands of the 


| Archipelago. | 


Staniflaus, King of Poland, from whom I had the ho- 
nour to receive the greateſt part of theſe particulars, aſ- 
fured me likewiſe, that a propoſal was made in the divan 
for confining him in one of the iſlands of Greece; but the 
Grand Signor being mollified, a few months after allow- 

M. Deſaleurs, who could have taken his part, and could 
have prevented the Turks from offering ſuch an affront to 


The good Chaplain, Norberg, alleges, that we are here 2uil- 
ty of a manifeſt contradiction, in ſuppoſing that King Staniſlaus 


was at once detained a priſoner and treated as a king, at Bender. 


— 
* 7 


What! hal not the poor man diſcernment enough to perceive, 


that it is very poſſible for a perſon, at one and the ſame time, to 
de loaded with honours and deprived of his liberty? 


o VII. 


all Chriſtian kings, was at Conſtantinople, as was likewiſe 
M. Poniatowſki, whole fertile and enterpriſing genius the 


divan had always dreaded. Moſt of the Swedes at Adrian- 


ople were in priſon, and the Sultan's throne ſeemed to 


| be inacceffible to any complaints of the King of Sweden, 


The Marquis de Fierville, who had refided with Charles 


at Bender as a private agent of France, was then at Ad- 
rianople. He undertook to do that prince a piece of ſer- 
vice at a time when he was abandoned or oppreſſed by 
all the world beſides. In this deſign he was happily af- 
ſilted by a French gentleman of an ancient family in 
Champaigne, called Villelongue, a man of great courage, 
but who, not having a fortune equal to his ſpirit, and 
charmed with the fame of the King of Sweden, had re- 
"paired to Turkey with a view of entering inte the ſer- 
vice of that prince. 


With the aſſiſtance of this young man M. de Fierville 


wrote a memorial, in the King of Sweden's name, in which 
he made his Majeſty demand fatisfaftion of the Sultan 


lor the iuſult which, in his perſon, had been offered to all 
crowned heads, and for the treachery, real or ſuppoſed, 
of the Cham and Batha of Bender, 

In this memorial he accuſed the Vizier and other mi- 


miſters of having received bribes from the Rutlians, im- 


poſed upon the Grand vignor,. intercepted the King's 
Jetters to his Highneſs, and of having, by their artifices, 


extorted from the Sultan an order fo contrary to the ho- 
ſpitality of Muſſulmans 
the laws of nations, and in a manner ſo unworthy of a 
great Emperor, they had attacked, with twenty thouſand 
men, a King who had none but his domeſtics to defend 
him, and who relied upon the ſacred word of the Sultan. 


, by which, in direct violation of 


When this memorial was drawn up, it was to be tranſ- 
lated into the Turkiſh language, and written in a parti» 


"th hand, and upon a certain kind of paper, which | is al- 
ways uſed in ee to the Sultau. 
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For this purpoſe they applied to ſeveral French inter 3 


preters in the town ; but the affairs of the King of Sweden 
were in ſuch a deſperate fituation, and the Vizier was ſo 


much his declared enemy, that not a ſingle interpreter A 
would undertake the taſk. At laſt they found a ſtranger, 


whoſe hand was not known at the Porte, who, having re 
ceived a handſome gratuity, and being fully aſſured of "the 
moſt profound ſecrecy, tranflated the memorial into the 
Turkiſh tongue, and wrote it upon the right kind of paper, 
Baron d'Arvidſon, a Swediſh officer, counterfeited the 
King's ſubſcription. Fierville, who had the royal fignet,: 
appended it to the writing, and the whole was ſealed with 
the arms of Sweden. Villelongue undertook to deliver it 


into the hands of the Grand Signor, as he went tote 


moſque, according to his uſual cuſtom, The like method. 
had been frequently employed for preſenting memorial; 
to the Sultan againſt his miniſters; but that very circum: 


Nance rendered the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe the more 


precarious, and the danger of the attempt the more im- 
minent. 

Tbe Vizier, who plainly foreſaw that the cwedes would 
demand juſtice ofthe Sultan, and who, from the unhappy, 
fate of his predeceſſors, had but too many warnings to 
provide for his own ſafety, had given peremptory orders 
to allow no one to approach the Grand 5ignor's perfon, but 
to ſeize all ſuch as ſhould be about the moſque with pe 
tit ions in their hands. 

Villelongue was well appriſed of this order, and at the 


ſame time knew that by breaking it he run the rifk oi, 
loſing his head. He therefore laid aſide his Frank's dre, 
. 
1 


and put on a Grecian habit; and concealing the letter in 
his boſom, repaired betimes to the neighbourhood of the 
moſque to which the Grand Signor reſorted. He counter-| 
feited the madman, and dancing between two files of a 
nizaries, through which the Sultan was to pals, lie pur 
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moſque, reſolved to examine the priſoner himſelf. 
perhaps, will appear ſomewhat incredible: nothing, Hows 


pn his knees and ſtruggled with the janizaries. At laſt his 


reat diſtance, heard the ſcuflle, and aſked the cauſe of 


| it. Villelongue cried out with all his might, An man! 


man! Mercy ! pulling the letter at the ſame time out 
pf his boſom. he Sultan ordered the guards to let him 


approach. Vinelongue inſtantly runs up to him, em- 
braces his ſtirrup, and preſents the memorial, faying, 
Sued crall tan, ** The King of Sweden gives it thee.” 
Sultan put the letter in his boſom. and procceded to the 
moſque. Mean-time Villelongue was ſecured, and impri- 
ſoned in one of the exterior apartments of the ſeraglio. 


The 


The Sultan, having read the letter upon his leaving the 
This, 


ever, is here advanced but what is vouched by the let- 


ters of M. de Villelongue; and ſurely, when ſo brave 
an officer affirms any thing upon his konour, he merits, 


at leaſt, ſome credit. He aſſured me then, that the Sul. 


tan laid aſide his imperial garb and turban, and diſgui- 
ſed himſelf like an officer of the janizaries, a thing which 
8 he frequently does. He brouglit along with him an old 
1 of . 
? : 
lrets, 


man, of the iſland of Malta, as an interpreter. hy favour 


of this diſguiſe Villelongue enjoved an honour which no 
gCbrittian ambaſſador ever obtained. 


tle had a private con- 
ference with the Turkiſh Emperor for a quarter of an hour, 
ZHe did not fail to repreſent the wr rongs which the King 
of Sweden had ſuffered, to accuſe the miniſters, and to 
demand ſatisfaction; and all this with ſo much the more 


| Ftrccdom, as, in talking to the Sultan, he was only ſups | 
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; I oſely let ſome pieces of money drop from his pockets, 

s if by chance, in order to amuſe the guards. 

When the Sultan was drawing near, the guards endea- 
4 Foured to remove Villelongue out of the way 3 but he fell 
nger, "8 
Y cap fell off, and he was diſcovered, by his long hair, to 
be a Frank. He received ſeveral blows, and was very 
"Foughly handled. The Grand Signor, who was at no 
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regard for his brother, and upon whom the favourite de 
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poſed to be talking to his equal. He could eaſily diſcs.! 
ver, notwithſtanding the darkneſs of the priſon, that it 
was no other than the Grand Signor himſeTf ; but thi; 
diſcovery only made him ſpeak with the greater boldneß, 
The pretended officer of the janizaries faid to Ville. . 
longue, © Chriſtian, be aſſured that the Sultan, my maſter, 
has the ſoul of an emperor; and that your king of Swe 7 
den, if he has reaſon on his fide, ſha!l obtain juſtice” 7 
Villelongue was foon ſet at liberty; and in a few weeks * 2 
after a ſudden change took place in the ſeragho, owing, 
as the Swedes affirm, to this conference alone. he 
Mufti was depoſed ; the Cham of T attary was baniſhed to 
Rhodes ; and the Seraſquier Baſha of Bender was con- 
fined in one of the iſlands of the Archipelago. 

The Ottoman Porte is fo ſubject to theſe revolutions, 
that it is hard to fay whether the sultan really meant to 
gratify the King of Sweden by theſe ſacriſices. From the 
treatment which that Prince received, it cannot ſurcly he * 
mferred that the Porte had my great inclination tio 
oblige him. 

The favourite, Ali Coumourgi, was fuſpected of having 
brought about all theſe changes, in order te ſerve his own 
particular views. The Cham of Tartary and the Sera. 
quier of Bender were ſard to have been baniſhed for gi- 
ving the King the twelve hundred purſes, in, contradiction 2 
to the expres orders of the Grand Signor. Coumouryi 
raiſed to the throne of Tartary the brother of the depo 4 
fed Cham, a young man of his own age, who had little . 


pended greatly in proſecuting the wars he had already # 
planned. With reſpect to the Grand Vizier Juſſuf, he! 


was not depoſed till ſome weeks after; and the title of ; 

Prime Vizier was beſtowed on Soliman Bafha. E 
Truth obliges me to declare, that M. de Villelongue 3 

and feveral Swedes aſſured me, that all thefe great revo- 


tutions at the Porte were entirely owing io the letter which 
4 | . 4 ” 
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* was preſented to the Sultan in the King's name; where- 
s M. de Fierville is of a quite contrary opinion. have 
ſometimes found the like contradictions in ſuch memo- 


Fials as have been ſubmitted to my peruſal. 


In all theſe 
caſes, it is the duty of an hiſtorian honeſtly to narrate the 
Jain matter of fact, without endeavouring to dive into 


— 


the motives ; and to confine himſelf to the relation of 


hat he does know, inſtead of indulging his fancy in 


. <2 
2 


Mean-while Charles XII. was conducted to the little 


3 aſtle of Demirtath, inthe neighbourhood of Adrianople. 
An innumerable multitude of people had crowded to this 


place to ſee the arrival of his Majeſty, who was carried 


from his chariot to the caſtle on a ſopha; but Charles, 
I 2 order to conceal himſelf from the view of the populace, 


put a cuſhion upon his head. 

The Porte was ſtrongly ſolicited to allow him to reſide 
At Demotica, a little town fix leagues from Adrianople, 
and near the famous river Hebrus, now called Merizza ; 
but it was not till after ſeveral days that they granted 
* Go, (ſays Coumourgi to the Grand Vizier 

oliman), 114 tell the King of Sweden, that he may ſtay 
at Demotica all his life long if he pleaſes; but I will an- 


wer for him, that in leis than a year he will want to be 
gone of his own accord. Take care, however, not to give 


bim any money. 

4 Thus was the King conveyed to the little town of De- 
Mmotica, where the Porte allotted him a confiderable quan- 
Fity of proviſions for himſelf and his retinue; but all the 
Money they would grant him was five-and-twenty crowns 
Tuch to buy pork and wine, two kinds of Provitions 
hich the Turks never furniſh to others. The allowance 
| $f bve hundred crowns a-day, which he had enjoyed at 
4 de, was entirely withdrawn. 


Then the Grand Vizier Soliman was depoſed, and his 
R 


E 
" 
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place filled by Ibrahim Molla, a man of a high ſpirit, of 
great courage, and unpoliſned manners, It may not be 
amiſs to give a ſhort ſkerch of his hiſtory, that the reader 
may be the better acquainted with the characters of a 


2583 


thoſe viceroys of the Ottoman empire upon whom the | © 


fortune of Charles ſo long depended. 


He had been a common ſailor till the acceſſion of the | 


Sultan Achmet III. This emperor frequently diſguited 


of him, and what were their opinions concerning the al- 
fairs of ſtate. One day he overheard this Molla complaiu- 
ing that the Turkiſh thips never took any prizes, and 


ſwearing, that if he were captain of a ſhip, he would ne. 
ver enter the port of Conſtantinople without bringing“ 
ſome veſſel of the infidels along with him. Next day the 
Grand Signor gave him the command of a ſhip, and ſent} 


Him on a cruize. The new captain returned in a few day: 


with a Malteſe bark and a galley of Genoa. In two years}. 
time he was appointed captain-general of the navy, and} | 


at laſt grand vizier. As ſoon as he had attained his neu 


poſt, he thought he could eaſily diſpenſe with theinterclif 2 
of the favourite. In order to render himſelf the more ne? 


ceſſary, he formed a ſcheme for commencing a war again 
the Ruſſians; and with this view pitched a tent not far 
from the place where the King of Sweden reſided. 


He invited his Majeſty to come and ſee him, with the 
new Cham of Tartary, and the French ambaſſadorp ? 
Ihe King, whoſe pride roſe with his misfortunes, conſt. 
dered it as a moſt intolerable affront for a ſubject to ſend}? 
him an invitation. He ordered his chancellor Mullen, 
to go in his place; and, leſt the Turks ſhouid not pay}? 
him that reſpect which was due to his royal perfon, of * 
oblige him to condeſcend to any thing beneath his dg i, 


himiclf in the habit of a private man, of a prieſt, or 4 
derviſe, and ſlipped into the coffeehouſes and other pub. | 
lic places cf Conſtantinople, to hear what the people ſaid 


1 


By | 
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nity, Charles, who was ever in extremes, took to his bed, 
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#near a river of the ſame name. It was on the 2<th of 
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viel he reſolved not to leave during his abode at De- 
* motica. This reſolution he kept for ten months, under 
pretence of ſickneſs ; Chancellor Mullern, Grothuſen, and 
Colonel Dubens, being the only perſons that were admit- 
ted to his table. They had none of the conveniencies 
with which the Franks are uſually provided; all theſe 
Itbey had loſt at Bender ; conſequently it could not be ex- 
| pected that their meals were ſerved with much pomp or 
elegance. In effect they were obliged to ſerve themſelves ; 
and, during the whole time, Chancellor Mullern was cook 
in ordinary. 

While Charles XII. was thus paſſing his time in bed, 


he received the diſagreeable news of the defolation of all 
his provinces that lay without the limits of Sweden. 


General Steinbock, who had rendered himſelf illuſtrious 


x by chafing the Danes out of Scania, and beating their beſt 


troops with a parcel of peaſants, ſtill maintaiucd the glo- 
ry of the Swedith arms. He defended Pomerania, Bre- 
men, and the King's poſſeſſions in Germany, as long as 
he was able ; but could not hinder the combined army 
of the Danes and Saxons from beſieging Stade, a town of 
great ſtrength and importance, ſituated on the banks of 
the Elbe, in the duchy of Bremen. The town was bom= 
barded and reduced to aſhes, and the garriſon obliged 
*to ſurrender at diſcretion, before Steinbock could come to 


8 their athſance, 


This general, who had about twelve thouſand men, of 
whom the one half were cavalry, purſued the enemy, 


December 1712 that he came in fght of the Danes and 


Saxons. Ye was ſeparated from them by a moraſs. The 
enemy were fo poſted as to have this moraſs in front, 


2d a vod in their car: they had the advantage of num- 
ö R 2 
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ber and ſituation; and their camp was inacceſſible ex. 


260 


cept acroſs the moraſs, which the Swedes could not paſs | | 2 


without being expoſed to the fire of the enemy's artil.| 
lery. 
Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, Steinbock paſſed the 


moraſs at the head of his troops, advanced againſt the 
enemy in order of battle, and began one of the moſt deſ. 


perate and bloody engagements which ever happened 
between theſe rival nations. After a ſharp conflict for 
three hours the Danes and Saxons were entirely routed, 
and obliged to quit the field of battle. | 

It was in this battle that a ſon of Auguſtus, by the! 
Counteſs of Konigſmark, known by the name of Count 
Saxe, ſerved his apprenticeſhip in the art of war, This 
is the ſame Count Saxe who had afterwards the honout 
to be choſen Duke of Courland, and who wanted no- 
thing but power to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the. 
moſt inconteſtible right which any man can have to 
ſovereignty, I mean the unanimous conſent of the peo- 
ple. 
more ſolid glory by ſaving France at the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, conquering Flanders, and meriting the charactc 
of the greateſt general of the age. He commanded 
a regiment at Gadeſbuſh, and had a horſe killed under 
him. I have heard him ſay, that all the Swedes kept 
their ranks ; and that, even after the victory was gained, 
and the firſt lines of theſe brave troops ſaw their enemies 
lying dead at their feet, there was not ſo much as a fingle 


Swede that durſt ſtoop to ſtrip them till prayers had 0 


been read in the field of battle: ſo inflexibly did they 
adhere to that ſtrict diſcipline which their king had taugt 
them. 

After the victory, Steinbock, remembering that the 


Danes had laid Stade in aſhes; reſolved to retaliate s 
Altena, a town belonging to the King of Denmark. Al 
tena ſtands below . on the banks of the Elbe, 4 
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which can convey ſhips of conſiderable burthen into its 
harbour. The King of Denmark had indulged this town 
with many privileges, hoping to make it, one day, a 
place of great trade; and indeed the induſtry of the inha- 
bitants, encouraged by the prudent meaſures of the King, 
had already raiſed them to ſuch opulence, that Altena 
began to be reckoned in the number of rich and commer- 
cial cities. Hamburg grew jealous of this rival in trade, 
and earneſtly wiſhed for its deſtruction. When Steinbock 
came in fight of Altena, he ſent a trumpet to acquaint the 
inhabitants that they might retire with as many of their 
effects as they could carry off, for that he meant to raze 
their town to the foundation. 

Ihe magiſtrates came and threw themſelves at his feet, 
and offered him a hundred thouſand crowns by way of 
ranſom. Steinbock demanded two hundred thouſand. Ihe 

inhabitants begged that they might have time, at leaſt, to 
ſend to their correſpondents at Hamburg, aſſuring him that 

next day the money ſhould be paid him; but the Swe- 
diſh general replied, that they muſt give it inſtantly, or 
he would immediately ſet Altena in flames. | 

His troops were already in the ſuburbs with torches in 

"their hands. The town had no other defence but a poor 

*wooden gate, and a ditch already filled up. The wretch- 

ed inhabitants were therefore obliged to leave their 

houſes at midnight, on the gth of January 1713. The 
rigour of the ſeaſon, which was then exceſſive, was (till 
further increated by a ſtrong north wind, which ſerved at 
once to ſpread the flames through the town with greater 
violence, and to render the miſeries of the poor people, 
vho were expoſed in the open fields, the more intolerable. 

Men and women, weeping and wailing, and bending un- 
der their heavy loads, fled te the neighbouring hills, 
"Zwhich were covered with ſnow. The palſied old men were 
_Etranſported on the ſhoulders of the young. Some women, 
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newly delivered, fled with their tender babes in theit“ 
arms, and periſhed together on the naked rock, turning | 


their languiſhing eyes towards their dear country, which 


was now wrapt in flames. The Swedes ſet fire to the _ 
town before the inhabitants had entirely left it. Thee 


conflagration continued from midnight till ten in the 
morning. The houſes being moſtly of wood, were entire— 
ly conſumed; and next day there was not the leaſt veſtige 
of a town remaining, 


The. aged, the fick, and the women of tender con ſtitu- | 


tions, who had lodged on the ſnow while their houſe; 


were in flames, at laſt made a ſhift to crawl to the gates | 
of Hamburg, where they beſought the inhabitants to re- | 


ceive them within the walls, and thereby to ſave their 
lives. But this favour was denied them, becauſe ſome 
contagious diſtempers were known lately to have raged 


in Altena; and the Hamburgers had not ſo great a re- 
gard for the inhabitants as to run the riſk of having 


their own town infected by admitting ſuch_ dangerous 


gueſts. Thus the greateſt part of theſe unhappy people 4 
Expired under the wails of Hamburg, calling on Heaven 
to witneſs the barbarity of the Swedes, and the ſtill {8 


greater inhumanity of the Hamburgers. 


All Germany exclaimed againſt this outrage. The mi- 
niſters and generals of Poland and Denmark wrote to 
Count Steinbock, reproaching him with an act of cruelty, 
committed without neceſſity, and incapable of any en- 
cuſe, which could not fail to provoke Heaven and earth þÞ 7? 


againſt him. 


Steinbock replied, that he never would have puſhed - 
matters to ſuch extremities, had it not been with a vie, 
to teach the enemies of the King his maſter not to make 


war for the future like barbarians, but to pay ſome re- 
gard to the laws of nations; that they bad filled Po- 


merania with their cruelties, laid waſte that beautiful 2 | 
province, and ſold near an hundred thouſand of its inhabi- 
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their] tants to the Turks; and that the torches which had laid 
ning“ Altena in aſhes were no more than juſt repriſals for the 
hich F'Z ced-hot bullets which had deſtroyed Stade. | 
the Such wu me implacable reſentment with which the 
The |? gwedes an eir enemies carriedon the war. Had Charles 


amn 


S Ny 


N the I appeared in Pomerania at this time, he might poſlibly 
tire“ have retrieved his ruined fortune. His armies, though 
tige removed at fo great a diſtance from his perſon, were ill 
animated by his ſpirit; but the abſence of a prince is al- 
titu- | ways prejudicial to his affairs, and hinders his ſubjects 
uſes | from making the proper uſe of their victories. Steinbock 
FAteS | jwoſt by piecemeal what he had gained by thoſe ſignal ac- 
ore- | tions, which, at a happier juncture, would have been de- 
their gifve, 
{ome |} Victorious as he was he could not prevent the junction 
aged | of the Ruſhans, Danes, and Saxons. The combined army 


a re- | > of theſe allies ſeized upon his quarters. He loſt ſome 


wing troops in ſeveral little ſkirmiſhes. Two thouſand of his 
rous men were drowned in paſſing the Eider, as they were 
ople going to their winter-quarters in Holſtcin ; and all theſe 
aven | 28 loſſes, in a country ſurrounded on every fide by powerful 
(till > enemies, were utterly irreparable. 
©? Heendeavoured to defend the duchy of Holſtein againſt 
mi- the Danes; but, notwithſtanding all his prudent meaſures 


a to and vigorous efforts, the country was loſt, his whole army 
E . * 


ruined, and himſelf taken priſoner. 

| Pomerania, all but Stalſund, the iſle of Rugen, and 

> ſome neighbouring places, being left defenceleſs, became 

2 a prey to the allies, and was ſequeſtered in the hands of 

the King of Pruſſia. Bremen was filled with Daniſh gar- 

riſons. At the ſame time the Ruſſians over-ran Finland, 
2 and beat the Swedes, who, being now diſperſed, and infe- 

2 rior in point of number, began to loſe that ſuperiority 

over their enemies which they had poſſeſſed at the com - 

x mencement of the war. 5g _ 
Io complete the misfortunes of Sweden, the King re- 

_ | | R 4 | | 1 
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ſolved ed ſtay at Demotica, and ſtillflattered himſelf with | 1 
the deluſi ve hopes of obtaining aſſiſtance from the Turks, 
in whom he ought no longer to have repoſed any con- 
dence. . 
Ibrahim Molla, that bold vizier, who had been ſo ob- 
ſtinately bent on a war with the Ruſſians in oppoſition 


to the favourite, was ſtrangled in one of the paſſages of 
the ſeraglio 13 {3 
The place of vizier was become ſo dangerous, that no 
one would venture to accept of it, and of conſequence it | 
continued vacant for ſix months. At laſt the favourite, 
Ali Coumourgi, aſſumed the title of Grand Vizier. This | 7 
meaſure gave a fatal blow to all the hopes of the King of | 2 
Sweden, who knew Coumourgi fo much the better, that 
he had really been obliged to him for ſome friendly offices, 
when the intereſt of the favourite and that of his Majeſty | > 
happened to coincide, | x: 3 
Charles had now been eleven months at Demotica, buried | > | 
in ſloth and oblivion. This extreme indolencè ſuceeeding | 
ſo ſuddenly tothe moſt violent exerciſes, had at laſt given 3 : 
him the diſeaſe which he had formerly feigned. The re- 5 
port of his death was ſpread over all h urope. The coun» _Þ j 
eil of regency, which he had eſlabliſhed at Stockholm when t 
he left his capital, no longer received any diſpatches from : 


bim. The ſenate came in a body to the Princeſs Ulrica 
Eleonora, the King's ſiſter, and entreated her to take the 
regency into her own hands during her brother's abſence, i 
She accepted the propoſal ; but finding that the ſenate in- 
tended to force her to make a peace with the Czar and 
the King of Denmark, and well knowing that her brother 
would never approve of ſuch a meature, ſhe rehgned tbe 
Tegency, and wrote a full and circumſtantial account of 
the whole matter to the King in Turkey, | = 

Charles received his fiſter's packet at Demotica. The 
arbitrary principles which he had ſucked in with his mo» 

ther's milk made him forget that Sweden had formerly 
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Ns 


| > been a free ſtate, and that, in ancient times, the manage- 
maent of public affairs was conducted by the king and ſenate 


in conjunction. He conſidered that reſpectable body as 
no better than a parcel of menial fervants, who wanted 
to uſurp the command of the houſe in their maſter's ab- 
ſence. He wrote to them, that if they pretended to aſſume 
the reins of government, he would ſend them one of his 
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Io prevent, therefore, theſe attempts, as he thought 
them, upon his authority in Sweden, and to defend his 
kingdom, now in the laſt extremity, deprived of all hopes 
of aſſiſtance from the Ottoman Porte, and relying on him- 
> ſelf alone, he ſignified to the Grand Vizier his defire of 


F 1 departing, and returning by the way of Germany. 
4 


M. Deſaleurs, the French ambaſſador, who was charged 
with the affairs of sweden, made the propoſal. Well, 
(ſays the Vizier to Count Deſaleurs), did not I tell you 
that in leſs than a year the King of Sweden would beg it 
as 2 favour to be allowed to depart? Tell him he may 
either go or-ſtay as he pleaſes ; but let him come to a 

> hxed reſolution, and appoint the day of his departure, 

that he may not again bring us into ſuch another ſcrape 

2? as that of Bender”. To 
Count Deſaleurs ſoftened the harſhneſs of this anſwer 
85 3 when he reported it to the King. The day was accord- 
ingly fixed. But before he would quit Turkey Charles 
reſolved to diſplay the pomp of a great king, though in- 
z volved in all the difficulties of a fugitive prince. He gave 
= Grothuſen the title of his ambaſſador extraordinary, and 
ſent him, with a retinue of eighty perſons, all richly dreſſ- 
ed, to take his leave in form at the Porte. 

The ſplendour of this embafſy was only exceeded by 
the meanneſs of the ſhifts which the King was obliged to 
employ in order to collect a ſum of money ſufficient to 

Weciray the expenſe of it. whe, Ops 
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M. Deſaleurs lent him forty thouſand crowns. Grothu- 
ſen had agents at Conſtantinople, who borrowed in his 
name, at the rate of fifty per cent. intereſt, a thouſand 
crowns of a Jew, two hundred piſtoles of an Engliſh mer- 
chant, and a thouſand livres of a Turk. 

By theſe means they procured wherew*:al to enable 
them to act the ſplendid farce of the Sweaiſh embaſſy be- 


fore the divan. Grothuſen received at the Porte all the | | 


honours that are uſually paid to ambaſſadors extraordi- 
nary on the day of their audience. The deſign of all this 
parade was only to obtain money from the Grand Viziet; 
but that miniſter was inexorable. | 
Grothuſen made a. propoſal for borrowing a million 


| from the Porte. The Vizier anſwered coldy, that his ma- | 


ſter knew how to give, when he thought proper; but that 
it was beneath his dignity to lend: that the King ſhould 
be ſupplied with plenty of every thing neceſſary for his 
journey, in a manner worthy of the perſon that ſent him 


back; and that the Porte, perhaps, might even make him 
a preſent in gold bullion, though he would not have him 


depend upon it for certain. 


At laſt, on the firſt day of October 1714, the King of 5 
Sweden ſet out on his journey. A capigi baſha, with ſix 


chiaoux, came to attend him from the caſtle of Demirtaſh, | 
where he had reſided for ſome days paſt. The baſha pre- 


ſented him, in the name of the Grand Signor, with a large 


tent of ſcarlet embroidered with gold, a ſabre, the handle 
of which was ſet with jewels, and eight beautiful Arabian 
Horſes, wich fine ſaddles, and ftirrups of maſly gold. It is 
not beneath the dignity of hiſtory to obſerve, that the 
Arabian groom, who took care of the horſes, gave the 
King an account of the genealogy ; a cuſtom which 
hath long prevailed among theſe people, who ſeem to be 


more attentive to the nobility of horſes than of men; | 3 
which, after all, perhaps, is not ſo unreaſonable, as theſc | 
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animals, if the breed is kept free from intermixture, are 
never known to degenerate. | 


The convoy conſiſted of ſixty loaded waggons, and three 


1 hundred horſe. The capigi baſha, being informed that 


* ſeveral Turks had lent money to the King of Sweden's 


> attendants at an immoderate intereſt, told his Majeſty that 


uſury was forbidden by the Mahometan law; he there- 
fore entreated him to liquidate all theſe debts, and to or- 


der his refident at Conſtantinople to pay no more than 


the capital. No, (fays the King), if any of my ſervants 
have given bills for an hundred crowns, I will pay them, 


though they ſhould not even have received ten.“ 


> He made & propoſal to his creditors to follow him, aſ- 
ſuring them at the ſame time, that he would not only 
pay their debts, but likewiſe indemnify them for the ex- 
penſe of the journey. Several of them went to Sweden; 
and Grothuſen was commiſſioned to ſee them paid. 


In order to ſhow the greater deference to their royal 
= gueſt, the Turks made him travel by very ſhort ſtages; 


but this ſlow and reſpectful motion was ill-ſuited to the 


impatient ſpirit of the King. During the journey he gat 
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| About the time that Charles reached the frontiers of 


up at three in the morning, according to his uſual cuſtom, 


As foon as he was dreſſed he went himſelf and awaken- 


: ed4he capigi and chiaoux, and began to march in the 
dark. This new manner of travelling diſconcerted the 


_* Turkiſh gravity ; but Charles took pleaſure at their un- 


7 ealineſs, and ſaid, that he ſhould at leaſt be a little re- 
venged on them for their behaviour to him at Bender. 


the Turkey Staniſlaus was leaving them, though by a diffe- 
e the tent road, and going into Germany, with a view of reti - 
which | ring into the duchy of Deux-Ponts, a province bordering 
to be on the palatinate of Alſace and the Rhine, and which 
men: has me to the Kings of Sweden ever ſince Charles X. 


theſe | the ſuec 
Allgaed Staniſlaus the revenue of this duchy, which was 


or of Chriſtina, united it to his crown. Charles 
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then valued at about ſeventy thouſand crowns. Such was 

the final reſult of ſo many projects, wars, and expecta- 

tions ! Staniſlaus both could and would have concluded an 

advantageous treaty with Auguſtus, had not the inflexible 

obſtinacy of Charles made him loſe his lands and real 

_ in Poland in order to preſerve the empty title of 
ing. 

This prince continued to reſide in the duchy of Deux- 
Ponts till the death of Charles XII. when, that province 
returning to a prince of the Palatine family, he choſe to 
retire to Wiſſemburg, a place belonging to the French in 
Alſace. M. Sum, Auguſtus's envoy, entered a complaint 
on this head to the Duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
The Duke made him this remarkable antwer : Sir, let 
the King your maſter know, that France bath never re- 
_ Fuſed an aſylum to kings in diſtreſs.” 

| When the King of Sweden arrived on the frontiers of 
Germany, he had the pleaſure to hear, that the Emperor 
Had given ſtrict orders to receive him in every part of his 

dominions with a becoming magnificence. The towns 
and villages through which the quarter-maſters had pre- 
viouſly fixed his route made great preparations for recei- 
ving him; every one burned with impatience to ſee this 
extraordinary man, whoſe victories and misfortunes, whoſe 
molt trifling actions, and even his keeping his bed, had 
made ſo great a noiſe in Europe and Aſia. But Charles 
had no inclination to bear the fatigue of all this pomp and 
pageantry, or to exhibit, as a public ſpectacle, the priſoner 
of Bender. On the contrary, he had reſolved never to re- 
enter Stockholm until he ſhould have repaired his loſſes 
by a change of fortune. | 

As ſoon as he arrived at Targowitz, on the confines of 
Tranfilvania, he took leave of his Turkiſh convoy; and 
then aſſembling his attendants in a barn, he told them 


not to give themſelves any concern about him, but to pro- 


eced with all poſſible expedition to Stralſund in Pomera- 
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7 nia, on the coaſt of the Baltic, diſtant from Targowitz 
about three hundred leagues. 


He took no body with him but two officers, Roſen and 


1 ; During, and parted cheerfully with the reſt of his atten- 
= dants, who were filled with aſtoniſhment, ſorrow, and 
| apprehenſion. By way of diſguiſe, he put on a black wig, 


- concealing his own hair, which he always wore, under- 


naeath it, a gold laced hat, a grey coat, and blue cloak, and 
aſſuming the name of a German officer, rode poſt with his 
two fellow-travellers. 


He ſhunned, as much as poſſible, the territories of his 


ſeeret or declared enemies, taking the road thro? Hungary, 
' Moravia, Auſtria, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, the Palatinate, 


Weſtphalia, and Mecklenburg; by which means he almoſt 


made the complete tour of Germany, and lengthened his 
journey by one half, 
without intermiſſion, young During, who was not ſo much 
inured to theſe exceſſive fatigues, fainted away as he was 


Having rode the whole firſt day 


diſmounting. The King, who was determined not to halt 


a a moment by the road, aſked During, as ſoon as he had 
- recovered, how much money he had ? © About a thouſand 
\ crowns in gold,” replies During. ** Then give me one half. 
+ of it, (ſays the King); I ſee you are not able to follow me; 
I ſhall finiſh the journey by myſelf.” During begged he 
would be ſo good as to tarry but for three hours, aſſuring 


him, that by that time he ſhould be able to remount his 


- horſe and attend his Majeſty, and entreated him to reflect 
on the imminent dangers to which he would expoſe him- 
ſelf by travelling alone. The King was inexorable. He 
offes | made him give him the five hundred crowns, and called 
> for horſes, During, ſtartled at this reſolution, bethought 
201 {2 himſelf of an innocent ſtratagem. He took the poſtmaſter 
and aſide. and, pointing to the King, © This gentleman (ſays 

hae) is my couſin; we are going together upon the ſame 
buſineſs; he ſees that I am indiſpoſed, and yet he will not 


ſo much as wait for me three hours; pray, give him the 
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worſt horſe in your ſtable; and let me have a chariot or 
poſtchaiſe.” = 


He ſlipt two ducats into the poſtmaſter's hand, who 


punctually obeyed his orders. The King had a lame and 
reſtive horſe, upon which he ſet out alone at ten at night 


. 


amidſt darknefs, ſnow, wind, and rain. His fellow-travel- | 
ler; after having ſlept a few- hours, began to follow him 
in a chariot, with good horſes. He had not rode many 


miles, when, at day-break, he overtook the King, who not 


being able to make his beaſt move on, was travelling on 
foot to the next ſtage. | 
Charles was obliged to get into During's chaiſe, where 


— — Oey 


he ſlept upon ſtraw. Thus they continued the journey | 
without intermiſſion, by day on horſeback, and flecping | 


by night in a chaiſe. 


Having travelled for fixteen days, during which they 
had more than once been in danger of being taken, they 


arrived at Jaſt, on the 21ſt of November 1714, at the gates 
of Stralſund, about one in the morning. 


The King called out to the centinel, and told him that 
he was a courier diſpatched from Turkey by the King of | 


Sweden, and that he muſt immediately ſpeak with Gene- 
ral Ducker, the governor. The centinel ſaid that it was 


too late; that the governor was gone to bed; and that he 


muſt waitti 1] break of day. 


The King replied, that he came upon buſineſs of import- 


ance, and that, if they did not inſtantly go and awaken 
the governor they ſhould all be puniſhed next morning, 
At laſt a ſerjeant went and called up the governor. Duzker 


imagined that it might poſſibly be one of the King's ge- 
nerals : the gates were opened; and the courier introdu | 


ced into the governor's chamber. | 
Ducker, who was {till half aſleep, aſked him, What 


news of the King of Sweden!“ The King, taking him b) 
the arm, What, (ſays he to Ducker), have my moſt faltb Y 
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vn. Hh 
ful ſubjects forgot me?“ The governor recollected the 
t ot King, though he could not believe his own eyes; and 
h Jumping out of bed, embraced his maſter's knees with 
habe ®tears of joy. The news of this happy event were ſpread 
= x: ! through the town in a moment. Every body got up. 'The 
_—_ - 2 ſoldiers flocked about the governor's houſe. The ſtreets 
I | 2 were crowded with people, aſking each other whether 
in the King was really come. All the windows were illu- 
WO minated, and the conduits ran with wine, amidſt the blaze 
ka of a thouſand flambeaus, and the repeated diſcharges of 
802 | © the artillery, 
ere : Mean-while the King was put to bed, which was more 
than he had been for ſixteen days before. His legs were fo 
"2 much ſwollen with the great fatigue he had undergone, 
ins that, inſtead of pulling, they were obliged to cut off, 
ther! bis boots. As he had neither linen nor clothes, they im- 
* mediately furniſhed him with ſuch a wardrobe as the 
town could afford. After he had ſlept a few hours he 
84868 roſe and went directly to review his troops, and viſit his 
that fortifications, and that very day he diſpatched orders in- 
of do all parts for renewing the war againſt his enemies with 
s greater vigour than ever. All theſe particulars, which 
are ſo conſiſtent with the extraordinary character of 
t wo Charles XII. were firſt communicated to me by M. Fabri- 
adde cius, and afterwards confirmed by Count Croiſſy, ambai- 
. ſador to the King of Sweden. | 
w_— Europe was now in a condition very different from 
were: chat in which it was when Charles left it in 1709, 
eker The war which had ſo long raged in the South, that 
2 , in Germany, England, Holland, trance, Spain, Portus 
Sf gal, and Italy, was now at an end. The general peace 
trodu- vhich ſucceeded was owing to ſome private intrigues in 
What the court of England. The Ear] of Oxford, an able mi- 
im by (if aiſter, and Lord Bolingbroke, one of the greateſt geniuſes 
| and one of the moſt eloquent orators of the age, had got 


faiths the better of the Duke of Marlborough, and prevailed 
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upon the Queen to make a peace with Lewis XIV. France 
being no longer at war with England, ſoon obliged the 
other powers to come to an accommodation. | 

Philip V. the grandſon of Lewis XIV. began to reign 
in peace over the ruins of the Spaniſh monarchy. The 
Emperor of Germany, now become maſter of Naples and 


and Lewis XIV, ſeemed to aim at nothing higher than to 
finiſh his long carcer of glory by a peaceable end. 
Anne, Queen of England, died on the 1oth of Auguſt 
1114, hated by half the nation for having given peace to 
ſo many kingdoms. Her brother, James Stewart, an un- 
happy prince, excluded from the throne almoſt at lis 
birth, not being in England at that time to claim the ſuc- 
ceſſion, which new laws would have conferred upon him, 
if his party could have prevailed, George I. Elector of 


Britain. The throne devolved to that Elector, not by 


James, but by virtue of an act of parliament. 
George, advanced in years when he was called to reign 


to whom he was an utter ſtranger, conſidered himſelf ra- 
ther as Elector of Hanover than King of England. All 


ſubjects, by whom he was adored. 
took more pleaſure in living like a private man than a 


3 


mighty ſovereign. The pomp of royalty appeared to him 
an inſupportable burden. He paſſed his time with a few | 
old courtiers, with whom he lived in great familiarity, | 
He was not the king that made the greateſt figure in Eu- 
rope; but he was one of the wiſeſt princes of the age, 
and perhaps the only one that knew how to enjoy, on a|. 
throne, the pleaſures of friendſhip and private life, Such} * 


Flanders was firmly eſtabliſhed in his vaſt dominions; 


Hanover, was unanimouſly acknowledged King of Great | 


right of blood, though deſcended from a daughter of 
over a people whoſe language he did not underſtand, and | 


his ambition was to aggrandize his German dominions, | 
He commonly went once a-year to viſit his hereditary |. 
In other reſpects, he 
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pere the principal monarchs, and ſuch the ſituation of the 
ſouth of Europe | 
The revolutions that happened in the North were of 
another nature. The kings in that part of the world 
were engaged in war, and leagued together againſt the 
King of Sweden. | | 
; Auguſtus had been long reſtored : to the throne of Po» 
land by the aſſiſtance of the Czar, and with the joint con- 
ſent of the Emperor of Germany, of Anne of England, 
and of the States - general, who, though guarantees of the 
treaty of Altranſtadt, when Charles XII. was able to im- 
poſe laws, thought themſelves abſolved from that obliga - 
tion when they had nothing more to fear from him. 
But Auguſtus did not enjoy an und iſturbed authority. 
No ſooner was he reſtored to the throne than the people's 
-apprehenfions of arbitrary power began to revive. The 
whole nation was in arms to oblige him to conform to 
the pacta con venta, a ſacred contract between the King and 
people; who ſeemed: to have recalled their dovereign for 


he beginning of theſe troubles the name of Staniſlaus - 
was not once mentioned; his party ſeemed to be anni» 
hilated; and the Poles retained no other remembrance- 
of the King of Sweden than as of a torrent, which, in the 
violence of its courſe, had occaſioned a temporary change 
in the face of Nature | | 


4 


Pultowa. and the abſenee of Charles XII. had occaſioned 


of Holſtein, Charles's nephew, who bad lately been de- 
Ee of his dominions- by the King of Denmark. The. 
King of Sweden had had a fincere regard for the father, 


Iith the misfortunes of the ſon; the rather, as glory. 
being the end of all his actions, the fall of thoſe princes, . 
 Fuhom he had either made or reſtored, gave him as much 
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Every one was at liberty to enrich himſelf with the ruin; 


of the ſpoils. He ſeized Stetin and part of Pomerania, x; 
an equivalent for four hundred thouſand crowns which 
he had advanced to the Czar and the King of Dena; 
George, Elector of Hanover, now become Eing of + ng. 
land, had likewiſe ſequeſtered into his hands the ducky 
of Bremen and Verden, which the King of Denmark hat 
aſſigned to him as a depoſit for fixty thouſand piltole,, 
In this manner were divided the ſpoils of Charles N 
and whoever poſſeſſed any of his dominions as pledyc, 
became, from their ſelfiſh and intereſted views, as dan. 
gerous enemies as thoſe who had taken them from him. 

With regard to the Czar, he was, doubtleſs, the mol 
formidable of all his enemies. His former loffes, his vic- 
- tories, his very faults, his unremitted perſeverance i in ac. 
quiring knowledge, and in communicating that knowledge 
to his ſubjects, and his inceſſant labours, had juſtly en 
titled him to the character of a great Man. Riga was 
already taken; Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, half of Fin. 
land, and all the provinces that had been conquered by 


oke. 
a ſingle veſſel] in the Baltic, now ſaw himſelf matter 0: 
thoſe ſeas, with a fleet of thirty ſhips of the line. 

One of theſe ſhips had been built by his own hands, 
He was the beſt carpenter, the beſt admiral, and the be 
pilot, of the North. 
from the Gulf of Bothnia to the ocean which he lad 


common ſailor to the curious experiments of a philofo- 
pher, and the grand deſigns of an Emperor, he arrived 
degrees, and a courſe of victories, to the rank of at 


Peter Alexiowitz, who. twenty years before, had not 


of Charles's fortune. Frederick-William, the new King | 
Pruſha, who ſeemed to be as fond of war as his father 
had been of peace, was the firſt who put in for his ſhare 


— 


Charles's anceſtors, were now ſubjected to the Ruſlan | 


There was not a difficult paſtage ll 


<< 


not founded. And having thts joined the labours of 2. 
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jn the land- ſervice. 


5 
g with the greateſt vigour, completed the reduction of Fin- 
# land, took the town of Vaſa, and beat the Swedes, the 
Emperor put to ſea, in order to attempt the conqueſt of 
Aland, an iſland in the Baltic, about twelve leagues from 
1 Stockholm. 


: r 
- xox OED 


2 


1514, while his rival Charles XII. was keeping his bed at 
terſburg. The new harbour, the fleet, the officers, the 
| ſailors, were all the work of his own hands; and where- 
what he himſelf had, in ſome meaſure, created. 


thirty ſhips of the line, cighty gallies, and an hundred 
half-gallies, reached the coaſt of Aland. On board of 
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2 miral, in the fame manner as he had become a general 
While Prince Gallitzin, a general formed under his 
auſpices, and one of thoſe w ho ſeconded his enterpriſes 


He ſet out on this expedition in the beginnlve of july 


A Demotica. He embarked at Cronſlot, an harbour which he 
had built a few years before, about four miles from Pe- 


Zever he turned his cyes, he could bebold nothing but 


On the 1th of July the Ruſſian fleet, conſiſting of 


theſe ſhips were twenty thouſand foldiers : Admiral 
Apraxin was commander in chief; and the Ruſſian m- 
peror ſerved as rear-admiral. On the 16th, the >wediflt 
Feet, commanded by Vice admiral Erinchild, came up 
with the enemy; and though weaker than them by two 
thirds, maintained a fight for the ſpace of three hours. 
The Czar attacked the Admiral's ſhip, and took her. after 
ga lharp engagement. 
i The ſame day he landed fixteen thouſand men on the 
alc of Aland; and having taken a number or Swediſh 
ſoldiers, that had not been able to get on board of Erin- 
FEhild's fleet, he carricd them off in his own ſhips. 
J e returned to his harbour of Cronſlot with Erinchild's 
large ſhip, three others of 2 leſs fize, one frigate, and fix 
allies, all which he had taken in the engagement. 
4 From Cronſlot he ſet fail for Peterſburg, followed by 
6: 8 2 
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his own victorjous fleet and the ſhips he bad taken from 
the enemy. On his arrival at Peterſburg he was ſalutel 
by a triple diſcharge of an hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon. He then made a triumphant entry, which fla: 
rered his vanity ſtill more than that at Moſcow, as he 16 
ceived theſe honours in his favourite city, a place where 
but ten years before there was not a ſingle hut, and where 
now there were. thirty: four thouſand five hundred houſes; 7 
in a word, he ſaw himſelf at the head not only of z| 
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victorious navy, but what is more, of the firſt Ruſſian 7. 
fleet that had ever appeared in the Baltic, and amidſttbe 
acclamations of a people, to whom, before. his time, the : 
very name of a fleet was not ſo much as known. | 4 


The entry into Peterſburg was accompanied with much 
the ſame ceremonies as that into Moſcow, The Swediſh F 
vice-admiral was the chief ornament of this new triumph, 
Peter Alexiowitz appeared in the proceſſion, as rear-ad |, 
miral, A Ruſſian nobleman, called Romanodowſky, -: a 
who commonly repreſented the Czar on theſe ſolemn o& * 
1 
* 


caſiens, was ſeated on a throne, ſurrounded with ſenators, 
To this nobleman the Rear-admiral preſented an account 
of his victory; and, in reward of his ſervices, was de- 
clared vice admiral. An odd ceremony, but extreme 
neceſſary, in a country where military ſubordination v 
one of the novelties which the Czar wanted to introduce 
The Emperor of Ruſſia, now victorious over the Swedes 
by fea. and land, and having aſſiſted in expelling then 
from Poland, began to domineer there in his turn. Ht 

acted as mediator between Auguſtus and the republic; 
a glory, perhaps, not inferior to that of creating a king 
. This honour, and, indeed, all the good fortune of Charles, 
had fallen to the ſhare of the Czar; who, it muſt be 
owned, made a better uſe of theſe advantages; for a4 
his ſucceſſes were ſo managed as to contribute to the i: 
tereſt of his country. If he took a town, the beſt artiſas 
in it carried their families and their induſtry to Pete. 
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rom y | 

jute] burg. The manufactures, the arts and ſciences, of the 

ves of | brovinces which he conquered from Sweden, were tranſ- 

\ flav | 3 ported into Muſcovy. Thus were his dominions en- 

he 1. riched by his victories; a circumſtance that makes him: 

chere | the moſt-excuſable of all conquerors. 

wher: | Sweden, on the contrary, deſpoiled of almoſt all her fo- 

uſes; | reign provinces, had neither commerce, money, nor credit. 

ofa} | Her veteran troops, which were formerly ſo formidable, 

uſlan 8 had either fallen in battle or periſhed with hunger. 

ande Upwards ef an hundred thouſand 5wedes were flaves in 

e, ile 4 the vaſt dominions of the Czar; and near the ſame number 
| 3 had been fold to the Turks and Tartars. The human: 

1 > ſpecies ſeemed viſibly to decline in the country; but the 

wediſh | King's arrival at Stralſund inſpired them with freſh 

umph. 3 hopes. | | 5 | 

ara The reſpect and admiration which they had formerly 

WI, of entertained for his ſacred perſon were ſtill ſo ſtrongly ri- 

8 ; rey in the minds of his ſubjects, that the youth came 

ee 1 rom the country in crowds, and voluntarily offered to 

ccount! 3 enliſt, though there was not a ſufficient number of hands 

as de. (elt to cultivate the ground. RO 
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CHARLES gives his Siſter in Marriage to the Prince of Heſſe * | © 
Is beſieged in Stralſund, and eſcapes to Sweden, Schemes | 


of Baron de Gok TZ, his prime Miniſter. Plan of a Recon- 
ciliation with the Czar, and of a Deſcent upon Englaud. 


CHARLES beſieges Fredericthall, in Norway: Ls killed: | - 


His Character. GoRT2 is beheaded. | 


N the midſt of theſe preparations the King gave his 


only ſurviving fiſter, Ulrica Eleonora, in marriage | 
to Fredrick Prince of Hefle-Caſſel. , The Queen-dowager, | mi 


grandmother of Charles XII. and of the princeſs, and 


then in the eightieth year of her age, did the honours of | 4 


the table at this ſolemnity, which was celebrated on the 
ath of April 1715, in the palace of Stockholm, where ſho 
died ſoon after. | oo Pages 


1 


the King, who was then employed in finiſhing the forti- 
+ fcations of Stralſund, a place of great importance, and 
threatened with a fiege by the kings of Pruſſia and Den- 
mark. Nevertheleſs he made his brother-in-law gene- 
raliſſimo of all his forces in Sweden. This Prince had ſerved 


in marriage. 

his victories had formerly done. 
"thoſe of Denmark, inveſted the ſtrong town of Wiſmar, 
mounting to thirty-ſix thouſand men, marched towards 
Stralſund. 
ty large ſhips of war, and à-hundred and fifty tranſports, 
on board of which were thirty thouſand men. He threats 


ened a deſcent upon Sweden; one while approaching the 
coaſt of Helſimburg, and at another appearing before 


1 


and every moment expected an invaſion. 
time the Czar's land- forces drove the 5wedes from poſt to 


a they held in Finland, towards the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Peter puſhed his conqueſts no farther. 


nia in two, and after wathing the walls of Stetin falls into 
the Baltic, lyes the little iſle of Uſedom, a place of great 
importance on account of its ſituation, commanding the 
oder both on the right and left; ſo that whoever is ma- 
* of the iſland is likewiſe maſter of the navigation of 
2 * river. The King of Pruſſia had diſlodged the Swedes 


ö * 
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The marriage was not honoured with the preſence of 


the States- general in their wars with the French, and was 
eſteemed a good general; a qualification which contri- 
buted not a little to opts him the ſiſter of Charles XII. 


Charles's misfortunes now came as thick upon him as 
In the month of June 
1715, the German troops of the King of England, with 


while the combined army of the Danes and Saxons, a- 


Stralſund, to form the fiege of that place. The kings of 
Pruſſia and Denmark ſunk five Swediſh ſhips a little off 
The Czar was then in the Baltic, with twen- 


Stockholm. All Sweden was in arms upon the coaſts, 
At the ſame 


poſt, until they had diſpoſſeſſed them of all the places 
But 


At the mouth of the Oder, a river that divides Pomera- 


8 4 
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from this place, and taken poſſeſſion of it, as well as of 
Stetin, which he kept ſequeſtered, and all, as he pretend- | 
ed, © for the ſake of peace.” The Swedes had retake | 
Uſcdom in May 1715. They had two forts in the iſland; } 
one of which was the fort of Suine, upon a branch of the | 
Oder that bore the ſame name; the other, a place of 
greater conſequence, was called Pennamonder, and fitu- 
ated upon another branch of that river. To defend theſe 
two forts, and indeed the whole iſland, there were only 
two hundred and fifty Pomeranians, under the command | 
of an old Swediſh officer, called Kuze-Slerp, a man whot | 
name deſerves to be immortalized. | ! 
On the 4th of Auguſt the King of Pruſſia ſent fifteen | 
hundred foot and eight hundred dragoons to make a de 
ſcent upon the iſland. They came and landed without 
oppoſition near the fort of Suine, which, being the leaſt 
important of the two, the Swediſh commander abandou- 
Ed it to the enemy; and as he could not with ſafetf 
divide his men, he retired with his little company to the 
caſtle of Pennamonder, determined to hold out to the 
laſt extremity. | ff 
There was therefore a neceſſity of befieging it in form; 
for which purpoſe a train of artillery was embarked at 
Stetin, and the Pruſſian troops were reinforced with a 
thouſand foot and four hundred horſe. On the 18th the 
trenches were opened in two places, and the fort was 
briſkly battered with cannon and mortars. During the 
fiege a Swediſh ſoldier, who was ſent privately with a lei- 
ter from Charles XII. found means to land on the iſland, 
and to ſlip into the fort. The letter he delivered to the 7 
commander; the purport was as follows: Do pot fre 
till the enemy come to the brink of the foſſe. Defend the 
Place to the laſt extremity. I commend you to your good 
fortune. Charles.” | 1 
Slerp, having read the note, reſolved to obey, and to 
lay. down. his life, as he. was ordered, for the ſervice of 
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his maſter. On the 22d, at day- break, the aſſault was gi - 
ven The beſieged, having kept in their fire till they ſaw 


the enemy on the brink of the foſſe, killed an immenſe 


number of them. But the ditch was full, the breach large, 
and the affailants too numerous, ſo that they entered the 
> caſtle at two different places at once. The commander 
now thought of nothing but of ſelling his life dear, and 
obeying his maſter's orders. He abandoned the breaches 
= thro' which the enemy entered; intrenched his little com- 
pany, whoall had the courage and fidelity to follow him be- 


ſe 3 hind a baſtion, and poſted them: in fuch a manner that they 


could not be ſurrounded. The enemy came up to him, 
and were greatly ſurpriſed that he did not aſk for quarter. 
He fought for a complete hour; and after having loſt the 
half of his men, was at laſt killed himſelf, together with 
his lieutenant and major. Upon this, the ſurviving few, 
= -amounting to an hundred foldiers, and one officer, begged 
heir lives, and were made prifoners of war. Charles's 
letter was found in the commander's pocket, and carried 
to the King of Pruſſia. | 
At the time that Charles loſt Uſedom, and the neigh- 
bouting iſles, which were quickly taken, while Wiſmar 
was ready to furrender, and Sweden, deſtitute of a fleet, 
> was daily threatened with an invaſion, he himſelf was in 
> Stralſund, beſieged by an army of thirty-fix thouſand 


2 
> 
men 
* * 1 
"A. o 
* +. 


Stralſund, a town famous over all Europe for the fiege 
which the King of Sweden ſuftained there, is the ſtrong- 


eſt place in Pomerania, and is ſituated between the Bal- 


'Z thought to 


tic and the Lake of Franken, near the Streights of Gella, 
It is inacceſſible by land, except by a narrow cauſeway, 
defended 4. citadel, and by fortifications which were 
| impregnable. There was in it a garrifon-of 
about nine thouſand men, and, what was more than all, 
the King of sweden himſelf. The kings of Pruſſia and 
1 nark undertook the ſiege of this place with au army 
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of ſix- and- thirty thouſand men, compoſed of Pruſſians, 
Danes. and Saxons. 

The honour of beſieging Charles XII was ſo powerful 
a motive. that they ſoon ſurmounted every obſtacle, and 
opened the trenches in the night between the :9th and 
2th of October 1715. The King of Sweden declared, at 
the beginning of the ſiege, that, for, his own part, he could 
not comprehend how a place well fortified, and provided 
with a ſufficient garriſon, could poſſibly be taken. Not 
but that in the courſe of his paſt victories he had taken 
ſeveral places himſelf, but bardly ever by a regular ſiege. 
The terror of his arms carried all before it. Befides, he 
never judged of other people by himſelf, but always enter- 
tained too low an opinion of his enemies. The beſiegers 
carried on their works with ſurprifing vigour and re ſolu- 
tion, and were greatly aſſiſted by a very ſingular accident, 
It is well known that the Baltic ſea neither ebbs nor 
flows. The fortifications which covered the town, and 
which were defended on the weſt by an impaſſible mo- 
raſs, and by the ſea on the caſt, ſeemed to be ſecure from 
any aſſault. It had hitherto eſcaped the obſervation of 
every one, that when the weſt wind blows ſtrong, the 
waves of the Baltic are driven back in ſuch a manner as 
to leave but three feet depth of water under the fortifi- 
cations which had always been ſuppoſed to be wathed 


by a branch of the ſea ſo deep as to be utterly impaſ- 1 


ſable. A ſoldier, having fallen from the top of the for- 


tifications into the ſea, was ſurpriſed to find a bottom; E 
and thinking that this diſcovery might make his fortune, 
he deſerted, and went to the quarters of Count Waker- 8 


barth, the Saxon general, to inform him that the ſea was 
fordable, and that he might eaſily penetrate to the Swe- 


diſh fortifications. It was not long before the King of 3 


Pruſſia availed himſelf of this piece of intelligence. 
Next night about twelve o'clock, the weſt wind ſtill 


continuing to blow, Lieutenant-colonel Koppen entered 


the water with eighteen hundred men. At the ſame time 
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ans, two thouſand advanced upon the cauſeway that led to 

| J the fort; all the Pruſſian artillery fired, and the Danes 
ful | and Pruſſians gave an alarm on the other fide. 
and © The Swedes thought they could eaſily repulſe the two 
and = thouſand men whom they ſaw advancing with to much 
„at apparent raſhneſs upon the cauſeway; but all of a ſud- 
ould | den Koppen, with his eighteen hundred men, entered the 
ided fort on the fide towards the ſea. The Swedes, ſurrounded 
Not and ſurpriſed, could make no reſiſtance, and the poſt was 
aken > carried after a terrible ſſaughter. Some of the Swedes fled 1 
iege. to the town the beſiegers purſued them thither, and en- 4 
„ he f tered pell- -mell along with the fugitives. TWO officers and {1 
nter- four Saxon ſolders were already on the drawbridge. which il 
egers the Swedes had juſt time to raiſe; ſo that the men were 
ſolu- + taken, and the town ſaved for that time. {i 
dent. There were found in the fort twenty-four pieces f 
s nor eannon, which were immediately turned againſt Stralſund. |} 
and Ihe ſiege was puſhed with ſuch vigour and refolution aa 
mo- this ſucceſs could not fail to inſpire. The town was can- 
om onaded and bombarded without intermiſſion. | 
on of Oppoſite to Stralſund, in the Baltic ſea, lyes the Iſle 
„ the of Rugen, which ſerves as a bulwark to that place, and 
der as into which the garriſon and citizens might have retired, 
ortifi- could they have found boats to tranſport them thither, 
aſthed This iſland was of the laſt importance to Charles. He 
mpaſ- plainly perceived, that ſhould it fall into the hands of 


| ' enemy, he would be immediately beſieged both by 
ttom; 3 lea and land, and perhaps reduced to fo great extremi- 
rtune, | 3 ies, that he muſt either bury himſelf in the ruins of 


Faker⸗ Stalſund, or elſe become a priſoner to thoſe very enemies 
ea was hom he had ſo long deſpiſed, and upon whom he had 
e S we- 8 Fnpotea the moſt ſevere and rigorous terms. But, notwith- 
ing of | A Manding theſe gloomy proſpects, ſuch was the -wretched 


4 tuation of his affairs, that he had not been able to place 


8 1 


1d ſtill 4 ſulicient garriſon in Rugen, where, in elec, there were 
ntered o moce than two thouſand men, 
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His enemies had been employed for three months paſt 
ia making all the neceſſary preparations for a deſcent | 


upon this iſland; and having at laſt finiſhed a great nun- 


ber of boats, the Prince of Anhalt, favoured by the good- 
neſs of the weather, landed twelve thouſand men upon 
Rugen, on the 15th of November, The King, who ſeem- | 
ed to be everywhere preſent, was then in the land, | 
having lately joined his two thouſand men, who were | 
intrenched near a imall harbour, three leagues from the 
place where the enemy had landed. He put himſelf at 


the head of this little troop, and, obſerving the moſt pro- 


found filence, . advanced at midnight towards the foe, 
The Prince of Anhalt had already intrenched the forces, 
a precaution which ſeemed altogether unneceffary. The 
inferior officers never dreamed of being attacked the very 
' Koſt night, as they imagined Charles to be at Stralſund: 
but the Prince of Anhalt, who well knew what incre- 
- dible things Charles was capable of attempting, had cau- 
- fed a deep foſſe to be ſunk, fenced with chevaux de frize; 
and indeed took all his meaſures with as much circum- 
1 if he had had a ſuperior army to contend 
With. 
At two in the morning Charles reached the enemy's 
' camp without making the leaſt noiſe. His ſoldiers ſaid 
to each other, Come, let us pull up the chevaux de 
frize.” Theſe words being overheard by the centinels, 
the alarm was inſtantly given in the camp, and the ene- 
my ſtood to their arms. The King, taking up the che- 
vaux de frize, perceived a deep diteh before him. Ah! 
(fays he) is it poſlible ? this is more than J expected.” 


However, this unexpected event did not diſconcert him. 3 
He was alike 22 of the number of the enemy, ang 


they of his. T 


e darkneſs of the night ſeemed to favour 2 


the boldneſs of the attempt. He formed his reſolution in ; : 


a moment, and jumped into the ditch, accompanied by 


ithe braveſt of his men, and inſtantly followed by all the 
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I reſt. The chevaux de frize, which were preſently pluck- 
ed up, the levelled. earth, the trunks and branches of ſuch 
trees as they:could find, and the carcaſſes of the ſoldiers 


— — — nearer 


© that were killed by random ſhot, ſerved for faſcines. The 
King, the generals, and the braveſt of the officers and ſol- 
diers, mounted upon the ſhoulders of others, as in an aſ- 
ſault. The fight began in the enemy's camp. The irre- 
ſiſtible impetuoſity of the Swedes ſoon. threw the Danes 
and Pruſſians into confuſion; but the numbers were too 
unequally matched. After a keen diſpute for a quarter of 
an hour the Swedes were repulſed, and obliged to repaſs 
the foſſe. The. Prince.of- Anhalt purſued them into the 
plain, little thinking it was Charles XII. that fled before 
bim. The unhappy monarch rallied. his troops in the 
open field, and the battle was renewed with equal fury 
on both ſides. Grothuſen, the King's favourite, and 
General Dardoff, fell dead at his feet. In the heat of 
the fight Charles paſſed over the body of the latter, 
who was (till breathing; and During, who had accompa- 
nied him in his journey from Turky to Stralſund, was 
killed before his face. | | | 
In the midſt of the fray a Daniſh lieutenant, whoſe 
name I have not been able to learn, knew the King, and 
: ſeizing. his ſword with one hand, and with the other 
= dragging him by the hair, Surrender yourſelf, (ſays he), 
or you are a dead man.” The King drew a piſtol from 
his belt, and, with his left hand, fired it at the officer, 
who died of the wound the next morning. The name of 
King Charles, which the Dane had pronounced, imme- 
diately drew a crowd of the enemy together. The King 
was ſurrounded, and received a muſket-ſhot below his 
left breaſt. The wound, which he called a contuſion, was 
two fingers deep. Charles was on foot, and in the moſt 


At that critical moment Count Poniatowſki fought near 


3 his Majcſty's perſon. Ne had ſaved his life at Pultowa, 


-Z imminent danger of either being killed or taken priſoners || 
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and had now the good fortune to fave it once more in 
the battle of Rugen, by putting him on his horſe. 

The Swedes retired to a part of the iſland called Alte. 
ferra, where there was a fort, of which they were til 
maſters. From thence the King paſſed over to eee 
obliged to abandon his brave troops, who had ſo courage 
oufly aſſiſted bim in this daring enterpriſe, and who, two 
days after, were all made priſoners of war. 

Among the prifoners was that unhappy French regi- 


ment, compoſed of the ſhattered remains of the battle of 


Hochſtet, which had entered into the ſervice of Auguſtus, | 


and afterwards into that of the King of Sweden. Moſt | 


of the ſoldiers were now incorporated into a new regiment, 


commanded by the Prince of Anhalt's ſon, who was their 


fourth maſter. 
The commander of this wandering regiment in the Iſie 
of Rugen was that ſame Count Villelongue who had fo 


nobly expoſed his life at Adrianople to ſerve King 


Charles XII. He was taken priſoner, with his men, and 
but poorly rewarded in the ſequel for all his ſervices, la- 
bours, and ſuſſerings. 

After all theſe prodigies of valour, which tended only 
to weaken his forces, the King, ſhut up in Stralſund, 


- — — PIT £7 2 Tora harm ye — — 


which was every moment in danger of being ſtormed, be: | 


ha ved in much the ſame manner as he had done at Bender, | 
Unappalled by ſo many ſurrounding dangers, he emploved | 
the day in making ditches and intrenchments behind the | 


walls, and by night he ſallied out upon the enemy. Mean: 
while Stralſund was battered in breach; the bombs fell 


thick as hail upon the houſes, and half the town was fe. 


duced to aſhes. The citizens. were ſo far from complan: 
ing, that, filled with the higheſt veneration for their royal 
maſter, whoſe vigilance, temperance, and courage, they 


could not ſufficiently admire, they were all become iol- |» 


ders under him. They accompanied him in all his ſallics, 
and ſerved him in place of a ſecond garriſon. 
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One day, as the King was dictating ſome letters tp his 


2 8 = 
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Y ſecretary, that were to be ſent to Sweden, a homb fell on 
the houſe, pierced the roof, and burſt near the royal 


apartment. One half of the floor was ſhattered to pieces; 


but the cloſet in which the King was, being partly ſur- 
rounded by a thick wall, received no damage; and, what 
was remarkably fortunate, none of the ſplinters that flew 


about in the air came in at the cloſet-door, which haps 


pencd to be open. The report of the bomb, and the craſh- 


ing noiſe it oecaſioned in the houſe, which ſeemed already 
to tumble about their cars, made the ſecretary drop his 


pen. Whatis the reaſon, (ſays the King), with great 
compoſure, that you do not write!“ 


The poor ſecretary 
could only bring out with a faltering voice : “ The bomb, 
3 Sir.” © Well, (replies the King,) andwhat has the bomb 
to do with the letter I am dictating ? Go on.” 

There was, at that time, an ambaſſador of France ſhut 
up with Charles in Stralſund. This was one Colbert, Count 
de Croiſſy, a lieutenant-general in the French army, bro- 
ther to the Marquis de Torcy, the famous miniſter of 
ate, and a relation to the celebrated Colbert, whoſe 
name ought never to be forgotten in France. To fend a 


man on an embaſly to Charles XII. or into trenches, was 


3 the ſame. he King would talk with Croiſſy for 
hours together in places of the greateſt danger, while the 
Joldiers were falling on every fide of them by the fire of 
the bombs and cannon ; Charles in all appearance inſen- 
ble of the riſk he run, and the ambaſſador not chuſing 
to give his Majeſty ſo much as a hint that there were 
more proper places to talk of buſineſs. This miniſter ex- 
erted his utmoſt efforts, before the ſiege commenced, to 
Eflect an accommodat on between the kings of Sweden and 
Pruſſia; but the demands of the latter were too high, and 


ne ſol- 3 he former would make no conceſſions: ſo that the Count 
de Croiſſy derived no other advantage from his embaſly 


Je Charles XII. than the pleaſure of being intimately ae- 
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quainted with that extraordinary man. He frequently lay 
by his Majeſty upon the ſame cloak; and by ſharing wich 
ham in all his dangers and fatigues, had acquired a right 
of talking to him with greater freedom. Charles encou- 
raged this boldneſs in thoſe he loved; and would ſome- 
times ſay to the Count qe Croiſſy, Veni, maledicamus de 
Rege: Come, now, let us make a little free with the 
character of Charles XII,” This account I had from the 
ambaſſador himſelf. 5 
Croifly continued in the-town till the 2 3th of Novem- 
ber, when, having obtained from the enemy a paſſport 
for himſelf and his baggage, he took his leave of the King, 


who {till remained amidſt the ruins of Stralſund, with a | 
arriſon diminiſhed by two-thirds, but firmly reſolved to 


ad an aſſault. OE. 

And two days after an aſſault was actually made upon 
the hornwork, Twice.did. the enemy take it, and twice 
were they repulſed. In this rencounter the King fought 
amidſt his grenadiers ; but at laſt ſuperior numbers pre- 


vailed, and the enemy remained maſters of the place.! 
Charles continued in the town two days aſter this, expect- | 
ing every moment a general aſſault. On the 21ſt he ſtay- F 
ed till midnight upon a little ravelin that was entirely de- 


moliſhed by the bombs and cannon. Next day the prin- 
cipal officers conjured him.to quit a place which he could 


no longer defend. But to retreat was now become as dan- Þ 
gerous as to ſtay. The- Baltic was. covered with Ruſſian F 
and Daniſh ſhips. There were no veſſels in the harbour 


of Stralſund but one. ſmall bark with fails and oars. The 


great danger which rendered this retreat ſo glorious was 


the very thing that prompted Charles to attempt it, He 
embarked at midnight on the zoth of December 1715, 


accompanied by ten perſons only. They were obliged to 
break the ice, with which the water of the harbour was | 
covered; a hard and laborious taſk, which they were for- 


ced to continue for ſeveral hours befort the bark could 
3 


i 
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fail freely. The enemies' admirals had ſtrict orders not 
io allow Charles to eſcape from Stralſund, but to take 
him, dead or alive. Happily for him they were under the 
wind, and could not come near him. He ran ſtill a greater 
* FE riſk in paſſing by a place called la Babette, in the Iſle of 


© FF Rugen, where the Danes had erected a battery of twelve 
e I cannon, from which they fired upon him. The mariners 
© |} fpreadevery fail, and plyed every oar. in order to get clear 
II of the enemy. But two men were killed at the King's fide 
* © | by one cannon ball, and the ſhip's maſt was ſhattered by 
TEE another. Through all theſe dangers, however, did the 
„ | | King eſcape unhurt, and at laſt came up with two of his 
a} own ſhips that were cruifing in the Baltic. Next day 
0'FF Stralſund was ſurrendered, and the garriſon made pri ſo- 
ners of war. Charles landed at lited in Scania, and forth- 
a # with repaired to Carelicroon, in a condition very different 
e from what he was in when, about fiftcen years before, he 
Wn FE ſet fail from that harbour in a ſhip of a hundred and 
& | | twenty guns, to give laws to the North. 
„Qs he was fo near his capital, it was expected that, af- 
*. ter ſuch a long abſence, he would pay it a viſit; but he 
J* ©; was determined not to enter it again till he had obtained 
& | | ſome ſignal victory. Beſides, he could not bear the thoughts 
n | | of revihting a people by whom he was beloved. and whom, 
ld ' nevertheleſs, he was obliged to oppreſs, in order to enable 
n' | him to make head againlt his enemies. He wanted only 
an to ſee his fiſter, with whom he appointed an interview on 
ur |} the banks of the Lake Weter, in Oſtrogothia. Thither 
he de rode poſt, attended only by one ſervant, and after ha- 


ving ſpent a day with her returned to Carelſeroon. 
From this place, where he paſſed the winter, he iſſued 
'5» þ& ont orders for raiſing recruits through the whole kingdom. 
He thought that his ſubjects were born for no other pur- 

| poſe than to follow him to the field of battle, and he bad 
actually accuſtomed them to entertain the fame opinion. 

ld Some were inliſted who * not above fifteen years of 
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age. In ſeveral villages there were none left but old men, 


women, and children; and in many places the women | ; 


were obliged to plow the land alone 


It was (till more difficult to procure a fleet. In order | 3 


to ſupply that defect as well as poſſible commiſſions were 
granted to the owners of privateers, who, upon obtaining 
certain privileges, unreaſonable in themſelves, and de- 
ſtructive to the community, equipped a few ſhips; and 
theſe poor efforts were the laſt that the declining ſtate of 
Sweden was now capable of making. To defray the er- 


penſes of all theſe preparations there was a neceſſity for = 


encroaching upon the property of the ſubject; and every 
kind of extortion was practiſed under the ſpecious name 
of taxes and duties. Strict ſearch was made into every 


houſe, and one half of the proviſions that were found in Y 
them was conveyed to the King's magazines. All theironf 2 
in the kingdom was bought up for his uſe. This the go 


vernment paid for in paper, and fold it out for ready 


money. A tax was laid on all ſuch as had any mixture} * 
of filk in their clothes, or wore periwigs or gilded ſu rds; 
and the duty of hearth-money was immoderately high.“ 


The people, oppreſſed with ſuch a load of taxes, would 


have revolted under any other king; but the pooreſt pea} % 
tant in Sweden knew that his maſter led a life ſtill mote/ 
hard and frugal than himſelf; fo that every one ſubmitted} Is 
_ cheerfully to-thoſe hardſhips which the King was the fit] 


to ſuſfer. | | 
All ſenſe of private misfortunes was 


% 


every moment to ſee their country invaded by the Rub! 
ans, the Danes, the Pruſſians, the Saxons, and even | 
by the Engliſh ; and their fear of this hoſtile viſit was —99' r 
ſtrong and prevalent, that thoſe who had money or valu . 


able effects took care to bury them in the earth. | 
An Engliſh fleet had already appeared in the Baltic, 


though its particular deſtination was not known; and the 


ſwallowed up in 
the apprehenſion of public danger. The Swedes expected} 3 
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n, F 9 Czar had given his word to the King of Denmark, that 
in the ſpring of 1716 the Ruſſians ſhould join the Danes, 
in order to make a deſcent upon Sweden. 

let} gut how great was the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, ever 
re | attentive to the fortune of Charles XII. when, inſtead of 
ng | defending his own country, which was threatened with 
de.] an invaſion by ſo many princes, they ſaw him, in the 
nd} month of March 1916, paſſing over into Norway with 
of | twenty thouſand men! 

er-f 'F From the time of Hannibal to that of Charles XII. the 
for} world had never ſeen any general who, unable to make 
er) head againſt his enemies at home, had boldly carried 
ume] the war into the heart of their own dominions. The 
T prince of Heſſe, his brother. in- law, attended him t in this 
expedition. 


2 
5 


ron] here is no tuvelling from Sweden to Norway but 
2&} through the moſt dangerous by-ways; and when theſe 
ad) | are paſt, one meets with ſo many flaſhes of water form- 
ture, ed by the ſea amongſt the rocks, that there is a neceſſity 
de; 52 making bridges every day. A handful of Danes might 
igh, „ Have ſtopped the progreſs of the whole Swediſh army; 
uld} put this ſudden invaſion had not been foreſeen. Europe 
pea'Þ F as ſtill more aſtoniſhed to ſee the Czar, amidſt all theſe 
note eat events, remaining inactive, and not makinꝑ a de- 
ted cent upon Sweden. as had formerly been ſtipulated be- 
fil} Ftween him and his allies. 

I j This inactivity was owing to one of the greateſt and 
p ib 1 moſt difficult ſchemes that ever was formed by the mind 


Henry de Gortz, a native of Franconia, and Baron of 
ven the Empire, having done ſeveral good offices to the King 
pf Sweden during that monarch's abode at Bender, was 
ow become his favourite and firſt miniſter. 

Never man was at once ſo bold and ſo artful; ſo full 
pf expedients amidſt misfortunes; ſo unbounded in his 
leſigus, or ſo acuve | ia the 5 of them. No pro- 

& ; 
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ject too great for his daring genius to attempt; no means 
too difficult for his ſagacity and penetration to diſcover; 
in purſuing his favourite ſchemes he was equally prod 
gal of preſents and promiſes, of oaths, of truth, and of 
falſehood. 

From Sweden he went to France, England, and Hol. 


* * 
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land, to examine thoſe ſecret ſprings which he afterwards | # 


meant to put in motion. 
Europe into combuſtion ; and his inchnation was equal 


to his power. What his maſter was at the head of an army, F 


that was de Gortz in the cabinet? by which means he had 


acquired a greater aſcendant over Charles XII. than any} 3 


miniſter before him had ever poſſeſſed. 
Charles, who at twenty years of age had preſcribed or: 
ders to Count Piper, was now content to receive inſtructions 


He was capable of throwing all 


from Baron de Gortz, reſigning himſelf to the direction ofÞ © 


that miniſter with ſo much the leſs reſerve, as his misfor-F 


tunes obliged him to liſten to the advice of others, and as 


Gortz never gave him any but ſuch as was ſuitable tobs Þ 
_undaunted courage. He obſerved, that of all the ſovereigus 7 
united againſt Sweden, George, Elector of Hanover, and“ 
King of England, was the prince againſt whom Charles“ 
was moſt highly incenſed ; becauſe he was the only one tof 


whom he had never done the leaſt injury; and becauſt 


George had engaged in the quarrel under the pretext olf 


compromiſing matters, but in reality with a view of pte. 


ſerving Bremen and Verden, to which he feemed to have * 


no other right than that of having bought them for a 


trifle from the King of Denmark, to whom, after all, they E. 


did not belong, 


Nor was it long before he dibovered that the Czar wa 


lecretly diſſatisſied with his allies, who had all conſpired 


to hinder him from acquiring any poſſeſſions in Germany, 


where that monarch, already become too formidable, 


wanted only to obtain a footing. Wiſmar, the only toi} 
- that ſtill remained to dne Swedes on ns frontiers of Gl 
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nz 9 many, was, on the 14th of February 1916, ſurrendered 
" to the Danes and Pruſſians, who would not ſo much as 
dr allow the Ruſſian troops that were in Mecklenburg to be 
ws 3 preſent at the ſiege. Such repeated marks of jealouſy for 
two years together had alienated the Czar's mind from 
0 the common cauſe, and perhaps prevented the ruin of Swe- 
m0 den. There are many inſtances of ſeveral ſtates in alliance 
r all being -onquered by a ſingle power; but hardly any of a 
ua great empire ſubdued by ſeveral allies. If it ſhould hap- 
*. | Apen he bam by their joint efforts, their inteſtine 
"uy diviſions ſoon allow it to retrieve its former grandeur. : 
any 4 Ever ſince the year 1914 the Czar had had it ou his 
| power to make a deſcent upon Sweden; but whether it 
er vas that he could not perfectly agree with the Kings of 
one poland England, Denmark, and Pruſſia, allies juſtly jea- 
op ol lous of his growing power, or that he did not as yet think 
tor. This troops ſufficiently diſciplined to attack, in their own 
da territories, a people whote very peaſants had beat the 
9 flower of the Daniſh forces, he ſtill put off the execution 
8 of the enterpriſe. | : 
ana But what had chiefly interrupted the progreſs of his 
Arles | arms was the want of money. The Czar, though one of 
dee the moſt powerful monarchs in the univerſe, was far from 
aus A eing one of the richeſt; his revenues, at that time, not 
* xceedingtwenty-four millions of livres. He had diſcover- 
"Ed indeed ſome mines of gold, filver, copper, and iron; 
hare but the profits ariſing from theſe were (till uncertain, and 
be expenſe of the working them was intolerably great. He 
they | had likewiſe eſtabliſhed an extenſive commerce; but that 
In its infancyrather filled him with the agreeable hopes of 
3 ESwhat it might one day prove than was really productive 
piredP Sf any preſent advantage; nor did the provinces which 
01 ee had lately conquered increaſe his revenues in the ſame. 
abit, Proportion as they augmented his power and glory, It 
25 cequired a long time to heal the wounds of Livonia, a 
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cuntry extremely fertile, but deſolated by fire, ſword, | 
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and diſtemper, and by a war of fifteen years' continuance, | 
deſtitute of inhabitants, and as yet chargeable to the Con. | 
queror. His finances were further drained by the large | 
fleets he maintained, and by the new enterpriſes which | 
he was daily undertaking. He had been even reducedto ® 
the wretched expedient of raiſing the value of money ; a| Prin 


remedy that can never cure the evils of ſtate, and is ina pros 
particular manner prejudicial to a country whoſe export: Pad 
Fall ſhort of its imports. Froo] 


Such was the foundation upon which de Gortz had built | Paire 
his ſcheme of a revolution. He ventured to adviſe the | ferm 
King of Sweden to purchaſe a peace from the Ruſhan Em- Fe] 
peror at any price, intimating to him, at the ſame time, Þrof 
that the Czar was highly incenſed at the kings of Poland | in & 
and England, and afſuring him that he and Peter Alexi. Du 
owitz, when joined together, would be able to ine te- I 
ror into the reſt of Europe. And 

There was no poſſibility of making a peace with the forn 
Czar without giving up a great many of thoſe provinces | pnce 
which ly to the caſt and north of the Baltic fea. But Gortz | cure 
entreated the King to conſider, that by yielding up theſe | non 
provinces, which the Czar already poſſeſſed, and which | Wer 
Charles at preſent was unable to recover, he might have forv 
the honoyr of reſtoring Staniſlaus to the throne of Poland, | 
of replacing the ſon of James II. on that of England, and 
of re-eſtabliſhing the Duke of Holſtein in the peaceable i 
poſſeſſion of his dominions. 

Charles, pleaſed with theſe mighty projects, upon which, 
however, he laid no great ſtreſs, gave carte blanche to his 4 

_ miniſter. Gortz ſet out from Sweden, furniſhed with full 
power to act without controul, and to treat, as his maſter's 
plenipotentiary, with all thoſe princes with whom he 3 
ſhould think proper to negotiate. The firſt ſtep was to B 
found the court of Moſcow, which he did by means of a 4% 
deotſman, called Areſkine, Grſt phyfician tothe Czar, and 
ſtrongly attached to the Pretendez's intereſt, as inde 
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Hoſt of the Scots were, except ſuch as ſubſiſted upon fa- 
1 zurs from the court of London *. 

nis phyſician repreſented to Prince Menzikoff the 
Freatneſs and importance of the ſcheme, with all the 
Farmth of a man who was ſo much intereſted in its ſucceſs, 
prince Menzikoff reliſned the propoſal, and the Czar ap- 
L Troved of it. Inſtead of making a deſeent upon Sweden, as 
Pad been ſtipulated between him and his allies, be ſent his 
1 oops to winter in Mecklenburg, whither he ſoon after re- 
J paired himſelf. This he did under the ſpecious pretext of 
Yerminating ſome diſputes that had lately ariſen between 
he Duke and his nobility; but in reality with a view to 
proſecute his favourite ſcheme of obtaining a principality 
in Germany, and hoping he ſhould be able to perſuade the 
* Puke of Mecklenburg to ſell him his ſovereignty. 


| 


The allies were highly provoked at theſe proceedings; 


and the more ſo, as they did not chuſe to have ſuch a 


Formidable neighbour as Peter Alexiowitz, who, could he 


ure himſelf to be elected E mperor, to the great oppreſ- 
ion of all the princes of the empire, But the more they 
\ I were provoked the more was the grand ſcheme of de Gortz 


| . 


Tret intrigues, affected to negotiate with the confede- 
3 from the Czar. 


vere all this while in Norway, at che head of twenty 
Febouſand men. The country was defended by no more 


* The Scottiſh nation will not thank M. de Voltaire for this aſs 
eertion, which is by no means confiltent with truth. Were it ne- 
eſſary it might be eaſily proved, that the Whig party has greatly 


3 preponderated in Scotland ever ſince the Union. mailers and 


Franklin's edition. | 1 | 
4 


— 


pnce obtain any footing in Germany, might one day pro- 


. This miniſter, the better to conceal his ſe- 
4 ate princes, who were likewiſe amuſed with vain hopes 
Charles XII. and his brother-in-law, the Prince of Heſſe, 
chan eleven thouſand Danes, divided into ſeveral detach- 


ed parties, who were all put to the iword by the King 
i 3 and the Prince of Heſſe. | 
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in this part of the globe. But he never took ſufficient care 


nevertheleſs have been extremely proper for making a de- 


Charles advanced to Chriſtiana, the capital of the king. 
dom; and Fortune began once more to ſmile upon him 


to provide for the ſubſiſtence of his troops. A Daniſh PX pt 
fleet and army were coming to the relief of Norway; and]! $ 
Charles, being in want of proviſions, was obliged to fe-! t! 
turn to Sweden, there to wait the iſſue of his miniſter's ! 
mighty projects. 3 v 
The execution of the ſcheme required at once inviolable Þ e 
ſecrecy and vaſt preparations, two things almoſt incom -- 
patible. Gortz even ranſacked the Afiatic ſeas for an ak Þ 4 
bi{tance, which, however odious in appearance, would! 


J 
ſcent upon Scotland, and for furniſhing Sweden with! » 
{hips, men, and money. | f. 

The pirates of all nations, and eſpecially thoſe of Eng / i 
land, having entered into a mutual aſſociation, had long! | 
infeſted the ſeas of Europe and America. Driven at laſt! 2g 

c 
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] 
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from all their wonted haunts, and having no hopes of ob- 
taining any quarter, they had lately retired to the coaſts 
of Madagaſcar, a large iſland to the eaſt of Africa. Theſe Þ 
men were all of them deſperadoes, and moſt of them fa- 
mous for actions which wanted nothing but juſtice to 
render them truly heroic. 'They were endeavouring to find 


out a prince that would receive them under his protec- Þ7 
tion; but the laws of nations ſhut all the harbours in the“ 
world againſt them. T- 
No ivoner were they informed that Charles XII. was [ 
returned to Sweden than they began to flatter themſelves F 
with the agreeable hopes that that prince, paſſionately Þ? 
fond of war, obliged at preſent to be engaged in it, and 
in great want as well of {hips as ſoldiers, would be glad to 
make an agreement with them upon reaſonable terms, 
With this view they ſent a deputy to Europe, on board 
ol a Dutch veſſel, ro make a propoſal to Baron de Gortz, 
that if they were ſure of meeting with a favourable re“ 
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. FE ception in the port of Gottenburg, they would inſtantly Þ} 
in repair there with ſixty ſhips loaded with riches, | 
are The Baron prevailed upon the King to agree to the 
in propoſal; and next year Gromſtrom and Mendal, two 


nd! Swediſh gentlemen, were ſent to finiſh the treaty with 
re- the Corſairs of Madagaſcar. x 
1 gut a more honourable and a more powerful ſupport 
woas ſoon after found in Cardinal Alberoni, a man of an 
ble] extraordinary genius, who governed Spain long enough 
m- 4 for his own glory, but too ſhort a time for the grandeur 
aſ. / and happineſs of the kingdom. 4 
ud! He readily embraced the propoſal of placing the ſon of 
de-. James II. on the throne of England. Nevertheleſs, as he 
th was but juſt entered into the miniſtry, and had the af- |! 
fairs of Spain to regulate before he could think of throw» | 
ng ing other kingdoms into confuſion, it was not likely that 
ng Þ he would be able, for a conſiderable time, to put this 
alt] grand machine in motion; but in leſs than two years he 
ob- changed the face of affairs in Spain, reſtored that king- 


1 


iſs | dom to her former degree of credit among the other 
eſe] powers of Europe; prevailed upon the Turks, as is com- 
fa ·¶ } monly ſuppoſed, to attack the Emperor of Germany, and Ji 
to! } attempted, at one and the ſame time, to deprive the 
ind] Duke of Orleans of the regency of France, and King i 
ec George of the crown of England. So dangerous may one 
the F 3 ſingle man prove, when he is veſted with abſolute autho* 
> rity in a powerful ſtate, and is endowed with courage and | 
vas 1 greatneſs of ſoul. 4 8 Sr Ee * j | 
ves Gortz, having thus ſcattered in the courts of Muſcovy | | 
ly ! and Spain the firſt ſparks of that flame which he intend- I | 
nd ed to kindle, went privately to France, and from thence ||| 
to 1 to Holland, where he had an interview with ſome of the 
ms. Pretender's adherents. _ | | TE 
rd He informed himſelf more particularly of the ſtrength, Mi 
tz, the number and diſpoſition, of the malecontents in Eng- 


re 8 land; of the money they could furniſh, and the troops 


3 
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they could raiſe. The malecontents required only a rein- 


forcement of ten thouſand men, with whoſe aſſiſtance, they 
ſaid, they would be fully able to effectuate a revolution. 
Count Gyllenborg, the Swediſh ambaſſador in England, 
being furniſhed with proper inſtructions by Baron Gortz, 
had ſeveral conferences at London with the chiefs of the 
diſaffected party. He encouraged them with the moſt 
flattering hopes of ſucceſs, and readily promiſed them 
whatever they could wiſh to obtain; and they, on their 
part, were ſo forward as to furniſh conſiderable ſums of 
money, which Gortz received in Holland. He treated 
about the purchaſe of ſome ſhips, and bought fix in Bri- 
tain, with all kinds of arms. | 
He then ſent ſeveral officers privately into France, and 
among others the Chevalier de Folard, who, having made 
thirty campaigns in the French armies without any con- 
fiderable addition to his fortune, had lately offered his ſer- 
vice to the King of Sweden, not ſo much from any inte- 
reſted views, as from a defire of ſerving under a king of 
ſuch a glorious reputation. Folard likewiſe hoped to re- 
commend to that prince the improvements he had made in 
the arr of war, which he had always ſtudied as a philo- 
ſopher; and he hath fince publiſhed his diſcoveries in his 
Commentary on Polybus. Charles XII. who had made 
war himſelf in a manner entirely new, and was never 
guided by cuſtom in any thing, was pleaſed with his no- 
tions, and reſolved to employ him in his projected inva- 
ſion of Scotland. The ſecret orders of Baron de Gortz 
| were faithfully executed in France by the Chevalier de 
| Folard. A great number of French, and a ſtill greater 
number of Iriſh, officers engaged in this uncommon con- 
ſpiracy, which was hatching at one and the ſame time in 
England, France, and Muſcovy, and the branches of which 
+ were ſecretly extended from one end of. Europe to the other. 
[Theſe preparations, however great, were only a ſample 
of what de Gortz intended to do; though it was a mat- 
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ter of no ſmall conſequence to have thus ſet the ſcheme 
a-going. But the point of the greateſt importance, and 

hen which nothing could ſucceed, was to bring about 

a peace between the Czar and (Charles) to accompliſh 

I Which many difficulties were to be removed. Baron Oſ- 

[ | terman, miniſter of ſtate in Muſcovy, refuſed at firſt to 
come into de Gortz's meaſures. The former was as cau- 

tious and circumſpect as the latter was bold and enter» 
ple, The one, flow and regular in his politics, was. 

for allowing every thing time to ripen: the other, of a 

© daring genius and impatient ſpirit, had no ſooner ſown 
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Once man, fearing that the Emperor, his maſter. dazzled 
with the ſplendour of this enterpriſe. would grant the 


TY mas 


of it by a variety of obſtacles and procraſtinations | 
Happily for Baron de Gortz, the Czar himſelf came to 
Holland in the beginning of the year 1717 His intention 
was to go from thence to France, He was deſirous of 
- ſeeing that famous nation, which, for more than a hun- 
2 dred years paſt, hath been cenſured, envied, and imitated, 
> by all its neighbours. He wanted to gratify his inſatiable 
curioſity of ſeeing and learning every thing, and at the 
= ſame time to exerciſe his politics. 
| Gortz had two interviews with him at the Hague; and 
in theſe he made greater progreſs than he could have 
E done in ſix months with the plenipotentiaries. Every 
thing wore a favourable aſpect. His mighty projects 


og CD. > . 5. gw. þ ey 6 


5 1 crecy; and he flattered himſelf that Europe would know 
them only by their being carried into execution. Mean- 


openly declared that he would always conſider the King 
of England as the pacifier of the North; and he even 
preſſed (in appearance at leaſt) the holding of a congreſs 


her enemies might be amicably adjuſted. 
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4 the ſeed than he was preſently for reaping the harveſt. 


| Swedes a too advantageous peace, delayed the concluſion 


= ſeemed to be covered under the veil of impenetrable ſe-. 


3 while he talked of nothing but peace at the Hague; he 


Y at Brunſwick, in which the jarring intereſts of 9 . 
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Theſe intrigues were firſt diſcovered by the Duke of 


Orleans, Regent of France, who had ſpies in every part  F 
of Europe. Men of this character, who make a trade of | 
ſelling the ſecrets of their friends, and get their livelihood ' 


by being informers, and frequently by inventing and pro- 


pagating the groſſeſt lies and calumnies, were ſo much in- E: 


creaſed in France under his government, that one half of 
the nation were become ſpies upon the other. The Duke 


of Orleans, who was connected with the King of England | # 


by perſonal ties, acquainted him with the ſecret plot that 
was hatching againſt him. 
At the fame time the Dutch, who began to take um- 


brage at the behaviour of de Gortz, communicated their 


ſuſpicions to the Fngliſh miniſter. Gortz and Gyllen- | 
borg were proſecuting their ſchemes with great vigour, | 
when they were both arreſted, the one at Deventer in 
Guelderland, and the other at London, = 
As Gyllenborg, the Swedith ambaſſador, had violated 
the law of nations, by conſpiring againſt the prince to 
whom he was ſent in a public character, the Englith made 


no ſeruple to violate the fame law, by arreſting his perſon, 2 


But all the world was ſurpriſed to ſee the States general 
impriſon the Baron de Gortz, in order to gratify the King 
of England, an inſtance of complaiſance hardly to be 
paralleled in hiſtory. They even appointed the count 
de Welderen to examine him. This formality was only 
an aggravation of their former inſult, which being ren- 
dered entirely abortive, produced no other effect than to 
cover them with confuſion, ** Do you know me?” ſays 
Gortz to the Count de Welderen. Yes, Sir,“ replies 
the Dutchman. Well then, (ſays de Gortz), if you do 
know me, you muſt be ſenſible that I will not ſpeak one 
word more than I pleaſe.” The examination was carried 
no farther. All the foreign miniſters, and eſpecially the 
Marquis de Monteleon, the Spaniſh ambaſſador in Eng- 
land, proteſted againſt the violence offered to the perſons 
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Book 
9 of Gortz and Gyllenborg. The Dutch were inexcuſable. 
They had not only violated a moſt ſacred law, by ſeizing 
| the prime miniſter of the King of Sweden, who had form- 
ed no plots againſt them; but they acted in direct op- 
2X poſition to the ſpirit of that ineſtiwable liberty which 
hath drawn ſo many foreigners into their country, and is 
the foundation of all their greatneſs. | 
With regard to the King of England, he had acted con- 
ſiſtently with the ſtricteſt principles of juſtice, in impri- 
ſſoning his enemy. He publiſhed, in his own vindication, 
the letters of Gortz and Gyllenborg, which were found 
among the papers of the latter. The King of Sweden was 
in Scania when he received theſe printed letters, together 
| with the news of the two miniſters being impriſoned. He 
2 aſked, with a ſmile, if they had not likewiſe printed his 
letters? and gave immediate orders for arreſting the Eng- 
lich refident at Stockholm, with all his family and do- 
meſtics. The Dutch reſident was forbid the court, and 
27 ftrictly watched in all his motions. Charles, mean-while, 
neither avowed nor diſclaimed the proceedings of de Gortz. 
Loo proud to deny a ſcheme which he had once approved, 
and too wiſe to acknowledge a plot which had thus been 


* = ſtifled in its birth, he maintained a diſdainful filence to- 


7 wards England and Holland. 


not expreſsly mentioned, but only obſcurely hinted at in 
the papers of Gortz and Gyllenborg, be wrote a long 
2X letter to the King of England. complimenting him upon 
the diſcovery of the plot, and aſſuring him of the moſt 
= 2nviolable friendſhip ; and King George received his pro- 
teſtations without believing them, though he thought it 
2 moſt prudent, in the pretent caſe, to pretend that he 
did. A plot contrived by private men is annihilated the 
moment it is diſcovered; but a conſpiracy formed by kings, 
the more it is known the ſtronger it grows. 


The Czar arrived at Paris in the month of May 1713» 


The Czar took a very diflerent courſe. As his name was | 
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To view the beauties of art and nature, and to viſit the 


academies, public libraries, the cabinets of the curious, 
and the royal palaces, were not the only ends of his jour. 
ney. He made a propoſal to the Duke of Orleans for 
concluding a treaty, which, had it taken place, would have 


completed the greatneſs of Muſcovy. His deſign was to | 


compromiſe matters with the King of Sweden, who would 
yield to him ſome large provinces, to deprive the Danes 
of the empire of the Baltic ſea, to weaken the Engliſh by 
a civil war, and to make all the trade of the North to 
center in Ruſſia tic had even ſome thoughts of ſetting 


up Staniſlaus afreſh againſt Auguſtus, that ſo the fire be. 


ing every where kindled, he might have it in his power 


either to quench or blow it up, as ſhould be moſt condu- | 1 


CivE to his intereſt, With this view he propoſed to the 
Regent of France to act as mediator between Sweden and 
Muſcovy, and to make a league offenſive and defenſive 


with theſe two crowns and that of Spain. This treaty, | 


ſeemingly ſo natural, and ſo advantageous to the ſeveral 
nations concerned, and which would have put the balance 
of power in Europe into their hands, was nevertheleſs re- 
jected by the Duke of Drleans. Nay, at that very time, 
he entered into engagements of a quite oppoſite nature. 
He made a league with the Emperor of Germany, and 
with George King of England. The reaſons of ſtate had 
ſo much altered the views and inclinations of all the princes 
of Europe, that theCzar was ready to declare war againſt 


his old ally Auguſtus, and to eſpouſe the cauſe of Charles 
his mortal enemy; while France, in order to oblige the 


Germans and the tngliſh. was going to make war upon 
the grandſon of 1.ewis XIV. after having ſo long ſupport- 
ed him againſt theſe very enemies, at a prodigious expenſe 


of blood and treaſure. All that the Czar could obtain by 


theſe indirect meaiures was to prevail upon the Regent to 


interpoſe his good offices to procure the enlargement of 


Gortz and Gylleaborg. He returned to his own domis 
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nions about the end of June, after having ſhown the 
French a fight they had never ſeen before, an Emperor 
travelling for inſtruction. But the generality of that people 
7 were only ſtruck with his rude unpoliſhed manners, the 
2 reſult of his bad education; while the legiſlator, the great 
man, and the creator of a new nation, entirely eſcaped 
the notice of theſe ſuperficial obſervers. 


What the Czar ſought for in the Duke of Orleans, he 


2 ſoon found in Cardinal Alberoni, who now governed the 
> Spaniſh councils with unlimited ſway. Alberoni defired 
nothing ſo much as the reſtoration of the Pretender. This 
2 he did as he was miniſter of Spain, which had been 

2 ſfoill treated by the Engliſh ; as he was a perſonal enemy 
to the Duke of Orleans, who was leagued with England 
2 againſt pain; and, in fine, as he was a prieſt of that 
church, for the ſake of which the Pretender's father had 

ſo fooliſhly loſt his crown. 


The Duke of Ormond, as much beloved in England as 


the Duke of Marlborough was admired, had left his 
2 country at the acceſſion of King George, and retired to 
Madrid. This nobleman was now veſted with full powers 
> by the King of Spain and the Pretender; and accom- 

panied by one Jirnegan, another native of England, a 
man of fine addreſs, and an enterpriſing ſpirit, he went 


to meet the Czar in his way to Mittau in Courland. He 


= demanded the Princeſs. Anna Petrowna, the Czar's daugh- 
ter, in marriage for the ſon of James II. hoping that 
this alliance would the, more ſtrongly attach the Czar to 
the intereſts of that unhappy prince. But this propoſal, 
== inſtead of forwarding, retarded, at leaſt for ſome time, 


The truth of all theſe particulars is confirmed by Cardinal Al- 
1 beroni himſelf, in a letter of thanks which he wrote to the Author. 


M. Norberg, wboſe ignorance of the affairs of Europe can only be 


aqualled by the poverty of his genius, alleges, that the Duke of 


Ormond left England not upon the acceſſion of George i. but im- 


; 1 mediately after the death of Queen Anne; as if, forſooth, George I. 
bad not been the immediate fucceſſor of that Queen, Rt 
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the progreſs of the negotiations. Baron de Gortz, amony 
his other projects, had long ſet apart this princeſs for 
the Duke of +iolftein, to whom, in effect, ſhe was ſvn FE 
after married. The moment he was informed of the Duke FE 
of Ormond's propofal he became jealous of its ſucceſs, and 
employed every art to render it abortive. He, as well FX 
as Count Gyllenborg, was ſet at liberty in the month FR 
of Auguſt, the King of Sweden not even deigning to oſſer fer 
the leaſt apology to the King of England, nor to exprcty e 
the ſlighteſt diſapprobation of his miniſter 's conduct. Sp: 
At the ſame time the Engliſh refident and all his fa- to 
mily were releafed at Stockholm, where they had been ing 
treated with much more ſeverity then Gyllenborg had Ft 
been at London. | 5 da 
Gortz, being now at liberty. behaved like an implaca - it 
ble enemy, prompted not only by the powerful motives Abi 
by which he had been formerly actuated, but inſtigated | the 
by a ſpirit of revenge, on account of his late impriſon-“ Ta 
ment. He inſtantly poſted away to the Czar, and, b), 1 
his artful infinuations, obtained a greater aſcendant over 
that prince than ever. He aſſured him, that in lets than FT 


9 
be 


2 
1 
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three months he would. in conjunction with a fingle ple- na 
nipotentiary from Ruſſia, remove every obſtacle that re. gur 
tarded the concluſion of a peace with Sweden. FPaking FOR 1 

a2 map in his hand, which had been drawn by the Czar | ho 
himſelf, and making a line from Wibourg all the way to Fil 
the frozen ſea, running along the Lake Ladoga, he undet- pu 
took to perſuade his maſter to give up all the country hy: {Exh 


Ing to che caſtward of that line, as well as Carelia, Inęria, 
and Livonia, ie then hinted at a propoſal of marriage M8 
between his Czariſh Majeſty's daughter and the Duke of 
Holſtein, flattering the Czar with the agreeable hopes that 
the Duke might poſſibly be prevailed upon to yield him 
up his dominions for an equivalent, by which acquiſition BY 
he would become a member of the empire, and that either 
himſelf or ſome of his deſcendants might one day obtain 
"x 7 | As . 
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he imperial crown. By theſe means he gratified the am- 
vitious views of the Ruſſian monarch, and deprived the 
00 Pretender of all hopes of marrying the Czarian princeſs, at 
ike the ſame time that he opened to him a more tempting 
ind project in England; and thus accompliſhed all his own 
ell projects at once. 
ith FR The Czar named the Iſle of Aland for holding the con- 
ler ference between Oſterman, his miniſter of ſtate, and Baron 
cls Fade Gortz. He defired the Duke of Ormond to return to 
Spain, that he might not give too great cauſe of offence 
fa- Ro the Englith, with whom he had no intention of com- 
een ing to an open rupture till he ſhould be ready to make 
had the projected invaſion : but Jirnegan, the Duke's confi- 
duant, was allowed to ſtay at Peterſburg, where he lived 
ca- Fvith ſo much privacy and caution, that he never came 
ves abroad in the day time, nor ever converſed with any of 
ted] the Czar's miniſters, except in the diſguiſe of a peaſant or 
on- Tartar. 5 | 55 | 
by F-Z Immediately after the Duke of Ormond's departure 
ver the Czar acquainted the King of England with the high 
dan Fompliment he had paid him, in diſmiſſing the greateſt 
Fan in the Pretender's faction; and Baron de Gortz re- 


re- gurned to Sweden, fluſhed with hopes of ſucceſs. 

ing De Gortz found his maſter at the head of thirty-five 
zat Mhouſand regular troops, and all the coaſts guarded by the 
to pulitia. The King wanted nothing but money. But the 
der- public credit, as well at home as abroad, was entirely 
„ {Exbauſted. France, which had furniſhed him with ſome 
ria, 2 upplies, during the laſt years of Lewis XIV. refuſed to 
* 33 pntribute any more under the regency of the Duke of 
E 0 


Prleans, whoſe views were very different from thoſe of 
$--w:s. Spain promiſed ſome remittances ; but was not yet 
a condition to afford any thing conſiderable. 


de Gortz therefore carricd a ſcheme into execution, 
het Ehich he had tried before his journey to France and 
tam ll 


vlland, This was to give to copper the value of ſilver; 
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fo that a piece of the former metal, whoſe intrinſic value 
was only a halfpenny, ſhould, when ſtamped with the Nei 
King's mark, paſs for forty pence; as the governors of be.. 
Heged towns trequently pay the ſoldiers and citizens in BY 
leathern money, in expeQation of being one day able to- 
reimburſe them in real coin. This fictitious kind of mo 
"ney, which owes its birth to neceſſity, and can only be 
rendered current by its being punRually paid in real ſpe- PS 
cie, is like bills of exchange, the imaginary value of which . 


may eaſily exceed theJolid funds that are in a nation. 


Theſe expedients are of great uſe in a free country, A 
They have often ſaved a republic, but ſeldom, or never, 


fail to ruin a monarchy : for as the people ſoon begin to- 


grow ſuſpicious, the miniſter is obliged to break his word: thi 
the ideal money multiplies apace ; private men hury thei i 


money in the earth; and the whole machine of govern- 


ment falls into a confuſion which is often productive 


of the moſt pernicious conſequences, as was but too plain - 
ly exemplified in the fate of sweden. 


5 ici 


At firſt the Baron de Gortz iſſued out his new coi hi: 
with equal diſcretion and reſerve; but, by the rapidity} C: 


of a motion which he could not reſtrain, he was ſoon hur - 


ried beyond the limits which he had originally preſcribed) $ 
to himſelf All kinds of goods and provifions having rien , 
to an immoderate price, he was obliged to increaſe the AF 
quantity of his copper coin. But the more it increaſed i 
the leſs was its value; and Sweden, deluged as it were te 
dy this falſe money, ſet up a general cry againſt Baron di 
Gortz. The people, who always regarded their r hen : 
with a kind of veneration, could not find in their hears : 


to hate him, and therefore made the weight of thei: ic, 
ſentment to fall on a miniſter, who, both as a force: ol 


and chief director of the finances, was doubly expoſed u 


the public odium. 


* 


But what entirely completed his ruin was a tax he at C 
tempted to impoſe on the clergy, The clergy, who 4 3 Þ 
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alve po apt to join their own cauſe to that of the Supreme 
the feing, called him an Atheiſt, becauſe he demanded their 
f be. FWoney. Some of the new copper coin being ſtamped with 
15 in he figures of the heathen gods, they thence took occaſion 
leto p call thoſe pieces the gods of Baron de Gortz. 

mo To this public odium, under which he laboured, was 
ly be gaded the jealouſy of the miniſters ; the more implacable 
| ſpe- h their reſentment as their power was the leſs. The 
hich King's foſter, and the prince her huſband, dreaded him, as 
n. man attached from his birth to the Duke of Holſtein, 
ntry, zd who might one day be able to place the crown of 
ever, weden on his head. In word, he had incurred the ha- 
rin to Fed of the whole nation, Charles alone excepted ; but 
/ord : his general averſion ſerved only to inſure to him the 
then iendſhip of the King, whoſe maxim it always was to be 
vern· e more inflexible the more he was contradicted. Accord- 
1Qtive® Wely, he now relied upon the Baron with an almoſt im- 
plain WWicit confidence; gave him an abſolute power in the in- 


Frior government of the kingdom; and committed to 


7 con} Is care whatever related to the negotiations with the 
pidity) Mar; preſſing him, above all things, to haſten the con- 

n hur - Fence that was to be held in the Iſle of Aland. 

cribedl“ And. indeed, Gorta had no ſooner regulated the finan- 

g rien s (a work which had hitherto detained him at Stock- 
ſe the lm) than he ſer out on his journey for the place ap- 
reaſed inted, in order to finiſh with the Czar's miniſter the 

t were and ſcheme he had projected. | 

ron de The preliminary articles of that alliance, which was 
AeignWolly to bave changed the face of affairs in Europe, 
hcart:Wre tound among de Gortz's papers after his death, and 
cir le re as follow: 5 5 

re. gra he Czar was to keep the whole of Livonia, and part 
oſcd tu Ingria and Carelia to himſelf, and to reſtore the reſt - 


be ab 
rho Wil 


3 


Sweden, He was to join his efforts with thoſe of 
arles XII. in order to reſtore Staniſlaus to the throne. 
Poland, and to enter that country with eighty thou- 
| 8 | US | „ 


3 
* 


\ 


i —— — ' - £ 
We — 


his German dominions, eſpecially in Bremen and Verden, 


the time that this alliance was made, Charles aſſumed | 
_ thoſe of the Czar, had already carried all his ſchemes into 3: 


| 8 manner, to fulfil the treaty of Altranſtadt: 4 


nothing to fear. 


: to try their fortunes, had lately brought a ſmall numbe 1 . 
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ſand Ruſhans, to dethrone the very king in whoſe defence 
he had waged a war of ten years“ continuance. He waz 
to furniſh the King of Sweden with a number of ſhi; 
ſufficient to tranſport ten thouſand Swedes to England, 
and thirty thouſand to Germany. The united forces of 
Peter and Charles were to attack the King of England in . 


and were likewiſe to be employed in re-eſtabliſhing the 
Duke of Holſtein, and compelling the King of Pruſſia to . 
agree to a treaty, by which he would have been deprived FF 
of part of thoſe territories which he had ſeized. Fron 


ſuch lofty airs, as if his victorious troops, reinforced by | 
execution. He required the Emperor of Germany, in al 


ut the court of Vienna would hardly deign to give an} 
anſwer to the propoſal of a prince from whom ſhe had I 


The King of Poland did not enjoy the ſame tranquillity} 
but ſaw the clouds gathering all around him. The Po- 
liſh nobility had formed a confederacy againſt him; and 
ever ſince his reſtoration he had perpetually been en-, 
gaged either in wars or treaties with his ſubjects. The 0 
Czar, who was now become a dangerous mediator, hal H. 
an hundred gallies near Dantzick, and forty thouſands i 
men on the frontiers of Poland. All the North was fl. 
ed with jealouſy and apprehenſion. Fleming, of all may oy 
in the world the moſt apt to diſtruſt, and himſelf tte e 
molt to be diſtruſted, was the firſt who ſuſpected the de 5 = 
figns of the Czar and the King of Sweden in favour df, 
Staniſlaus. He therefore reſolved to have this prince ſei 
ed in the Duchy of Deux-Ponts, as James Sobieſki ham 
formerly been in Sileſia. A Frenchman, one of thoſe rel 4 
leſs and enterpriſing ſpirits who wander into foreign partir: 


* 
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euce k his countrymen, bold and daring like himſelf, into the 
Nas ervice of the King of Poland. He imparted a project to 
* Fleming, by which he undertook, with the afhſtance cf 
and, Dirty French officers, to ſeize Staniſlaus in his own pa- 
es of Jace, and carry him a priſoner to Dreſden. The project 
ad in as approved. Enterpriſes of that nature were not then 
rden, *Kincommon. Some of thoſe deſperate fellows, who are 
g the called Bravoes in Italy, had performed the like atchieve- 
ha 0 ments in the Milaneſe during the laſt war between France 
rived and Germany: and, even fince that time, ſeveral French 
From Fcfugees in Holland had ventured to penetrate to Ver- 
we; N ailles, in order to carry off the Dauphin, and actually 
CO 0 had ſeized the perſon of the firſt equerry almoſt under 
1 Fe windows of the caſtle where Lewis XIV. reſided. 

„ Accordingly this adventurer diſpoſed his men and poſt- 
iltadt: Horſes in the beſt manner he could contrive, in order to 
= al cize and carry off Staniſlaus, But the enterpriſe was diſ- 


 Fovered the night before it was to have been carried into 


execution. Several of the deſperadoes ſaved themſelves 
uillity yy flight, and the reſt were taken priſoners. They had 
he Po. vo right to expect to be treated as priſoners of war, but 
n ; and "Father as common robbers, Staniſlaus, inſtead of puniſh- 


ng them as their crime deſerved, contented himſelf with 


2 


* 1 eproaching them with their baſeneſs, and even that he 
ee id with the greateſt politeneſs and humanity. Nay, 
ay” Phat is more, he gave them money to defray the expentes 


pt their return to Poland, and by that act of gencroſity 
Plainly ſhowed that his rival Auguſtus had but too much 
Peaſon to fear him“. | 


3 Mean-while Charles ſet out on a ſecond expedition to 
eh or way, in the month of October 1918, He had taken all 
nce ſeit 2 | 
ki ha * Here Mr Norberg accuſes the Author of treating crowned heads 


ich too little reſpect; as if this faithful account contained in it 
yy thing injurious, or as if we were obliged to relate aught but 
ign parti ruth of departed kings. What does he imagine that hiſtory ſhould 

Weſcmble a ſermon preached before a ſovereign, in which rhe fats 
Pering orator loads his royal hearer with unmerited praite ? 


U 3 
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il | His meaſures with ſo much prudence and precaution, tha 
1 he hoped he ſhould be able, in the ſpace of ſix months, cou 
"nh to make himſelf maſter of that kingdom. He rather choſe he 
to go and conquer rocks amidſt ice and ſnow, in the depth the 
if of winter, which kill the animals even in Sweden, where al 
the cold is leſs ſevere, than to recover his beautiful pro. in- 
vinces in Germany. Theſe he expected he ſhould ſoon | 974 
be able to retake in conſequence of his alliance with the ple 
[} | Czar; and, in any event, it was a much more tempting Þ* = 
Wl object of ambition to wreſt a kingdom from his victo-- ! e 
| rious foe. | | | | E 
At the mouth of the river Tiſtendall, near the bay of! 
Denmark, and between the towns of Bahus and Anſflo, Þ We 
ſtands Frederieſhall, a place of great ſtrength and import- Þ ®® 
ance. and conſidered as the key of the kingdom. To -<©® 
this town Charles laid fiege in the month of December.] M 
| The ſoldiers, benumbed with cold, were hardly able to lu 
| break the ground, which was ſo much hardened by the! 
froſt that it was almoſt as difficult to pierce it as if they F _eb 
had been opening trenches in a rock But nothing could! * 
reſiſt the reſolution and perſeverance of the >wedes, while] Pi 
they ſaw their king at their head, and ſharing all their = bs 
Jabours Never, indeed, did Charles undergo greater fa -/ tl 
tigues. His conſtitution, ſtrengthened by eighteen years Þ 7 
of ſevere labour, was hardened to ſuch a degree, that he?“ 
, Hlept upon ſtraw, or on a board; in the open fields in -- 

| way, in the midſt of winter, covered only with a cloak, 
and without doing the leaſt prejudice to his health. Se- 1 
'f veral of the ſoldiers on duty dropt down dead with cold 
and tho' the reſt were almoſt frozen to death, yet as they ja 

| ſaw their King partaking in all their hardſhips, they dur 
| | Dot utter a ſingle word of complaint. Having heard, 3 
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little before this expedition, of a certain woman in Scania, 
called Joan Dotter, who had lived for ſeveral months with- 
out any other nouriſhment than water, he, who had ail jm « 
tus life ſtydied to inure himſelf to the worſt extremes tha: i 
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, that human nature can ſupport, reſolved to try how long he 
onths, i Could faſt without fainting. Accordingly he falted five 
choſe Þ *whole days without either eating or drinking; and, on 
depth I the morning of the ſixth rode two leagues, and then a- 
where Aighted at the tent of the Prince of Heſſe, his brother- 
pro- in- law, where he ate heartily, without feeling the leaſt diſ- 
I ſoon order, either from his long faſt of five days, or from the 
th the plentiful meal which now ſucceeded “*. 
ptin 2 With ſuch a body of 1 iron, inſpired by a ſoul alike en- 
victo terptifing and inflexible in every condition, he could not 
tail to be formidable to all his neighbours. | 
ay of On the r:th of December, being St Andrew's day, he 
\ oflo, went at nine in the evening to view the trenches; and 
port- ü not finding the parallel ſo far advanced as he expected, lie 
To! could not help expreiling his ſurpriſe and diſpleaſure. Mr 
mber, | Megret, a French engineer, who conducted the ſiege, aſ- 
le to ſured him that the place would be taken in eight days. 
y the þ © Well! we ſhall ſee,” fays the King; and went on with 
they the engineer to ſurvey the works. He ſtopped at a place 
ound! where a branch of the trenches formed an angle with the 
while! © parallel, He kneelcd on the inner talus, and reſting his 
their 5 elbow on the parapart, continued for ſome time to view 
r fa Þ © the men who were carrying on the trenches by ſtar-ligbt. 
ears | Circumſtances in their own nature trival become im- 
it he! : portant when they relate to the death of ſuch a man as 
Nor- Ea 8 Charles XII. I muſt therefore take upon me to ſay, that 
oak, the whole of the converſation reported by ſo many wri- 
See ters to have paſſed between the King and Megret the en- 
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The following account I cau 
# aſficm, upon the beſt authority, to be the real truth of 


4 the matter. | 
| The King ſtood with almoſt the half of his body expo- 
” ſed to a battery of cannon pointed directly againſt the 


* Norberg alleges that it was to cure a pain in his breaſt that 


tarely a -mokt wretched . 
4 


Charles ſubmitted to this long abltinence. Con feſſor en is 
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angle where he was. He was attended by two French. 


men only; one of whom was M. Siquier, his aid - de- camp, 


a man of courage and conduct, who had entered into 
his ſervice in Turkey, and was particularly attached t 
the Prince of Heſſe; the other was this engineer. The 


cannon fired upon them with grape-ſhot, to which the 


King, as he ſtood behind them, was moſt expoſed. A li. 


tle behind them was Count Swerin, who commanded the 


trenches. White Swerin was giving orders to Count Poſſe, 
a captain of the guards, and to one Culbert his aid- de- 
camp, Siquier and Megret ſaw the King fall upon the pa- 
rapet with a deep ligh. 


the right temple, and made a hole ſufficient to receive 
three fingers at once. 
pet; his left eye beat in, and the right one entirely #7 
beat out of its ſocket. Though he expired the moment he 
received the wound, yet by a kind of inſtinctive motion 

he had graſped the hilt of his ſword in his hand, aud! 1 
{till lay in that poſture. At fight of this ſhocking ſpec- M7 
tacle, Megret, a man of a ſingular turn of mind, and of! 
grcat indifference of temper, ſaid, Come, gentlemen, the 
farce is ended, Jet us now go to ſupper.” Siquier ran 
immediately and informed Count Swerin of what had hap- 


pened. They all agreed to conceal the news of his death 


from the ſoldiers till ſuch time as the Prince of Heſſe 


* 


ſhould be acquainted with it. The body was wrapt up 
in a grey cloak. Sequier put his hat and wig on the 
King's head; and in this condition Charles was carried, 


under the name of one Captain Carlſberg, through the 


midſt of his troops, who thus ſaw their dead King pals 
them without ever dreaming that it was his Majeſty. 
The Prince gave inſtant orders that no one ſhould ſtit 
out of the camp, and that all the paſſes to Sweden ſhould 
be ſtrictly guarded, that ſo he might have time to take 


the ncceſſary meaſures for placing the crown on his witc. 


They ran to him; but he was!? 
already dead. A ball of half a pound had ſtruck him on 


His head rechned upon the para- X 
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H title of Conqueror without the leaſt deſire of enlarging his 
dominions. His only end in ſubduing kingdoms was to 
have the pleaſure of giving them away. His paſhon for 
= glory, for war, and revenge, prevented; 
EZ a good politician; a quality without whi | 
EZ never before ſeen any one a conqueror. Before a battle, 
and after a victory, he was modeſt and humble; and af- 
ter a defeat firm and undaunted. Severe to himſelf as 
well as to others, he too little regarded either his own life 
and labours, or thoſe of his ſubjects ; an extraordinary ra- 
& ther than a great man, and more worthy to be admired 
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T head, and to exclude the Duke of Holſtein, who might 
© lay claim to it. i | | 

pus fell Charles XII. King of Sweden, at the age of 
© thirty-ſix years and a half, after having experienced alk 
the grandeur of proſperity, and all the hardſhips of ad- 
7 verſity, without being either ſoftened by the one or the 
1 leaſt diſturbed by the other. Almoſt all his actions, even 


thoſe of his private life, border on the marvellous. Per- 
haps he was the only man, moſt certainly he was the only 
king, that ever lived without failings. He carried all the 
” virtues of the hero to ſuch an exceſs, as renders them no 
leſs dangerous than the oppoſite vices. His reſolution, 
hardened into obſtinacy, occaſioned his misfortunes in 
the Ukraine, and detained him five years in Turkey. His 
lberality, degenerating into profuſion, ruined Sweden. 
His courage, puſhed the length of temerity, was the cauſe 
14 of his death: and during the laſt years of his reign the 
means he employed to ſupport his authority differed 
little from tyranny. His great qualities, any one of 
HK which would have been ſufficient to immortalize another 
prince, proved pernicious to his country. He never was 
the aggreſſor; but in taking vengeance on thoſe who had 
© injured him his reſentment got the better of his pru- 


EZ dence. 


Mega fe A 


He was the firſt man who ever aſpired to the 


from bein 
the world had 


than imitated. From the hiſtory of his life, however, ſuc» * | 


qry 


ment is infinitely preferable to ſo much glory. 
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ceeding kings may learn, that a quiet and happy govern- 


Charles XII. was of a tall ſtature and portly figure; 
he had a fine forehead, large blue eyes full of ſweetneſs, 
and a handſome noſe : but the lower part of his face was 
diſagreeable, and too often disfigured by a frequent laugh, 
which ſcarce opened his lips: and as to hair and beard, 
he had hardly any at all. A profound filence reigned at 
his table. Notwithſtanding the inflexible obſtinacy of his 
temper, he always retained that baſhfulneſs which yoes 
by the name of falſe modeſty. He was but little qualified 
to make a figure in converſation, becauſe, having addid- 
ed himſelf entirely to war and action, he was utterly un- 
acquainted with the pleaſures of ſociety. Till the time of 
bis reſidence among the Turks, which furniſhed him with 
a good deal of leiſure, he had read nothing but Ceſar's 
Commentaries and the Hiſtory of Alexander. It is true, 
he had wrote ſome remarks on the art of war, and parti 
cularly on his own campaigns, from 100 to 170. This Þ 
he owned to the Chevalier de Folard, but ſaid, that the? 
manuſcript had been loſt in the unfortunate battle of Pul- Þ 7,1 
towa Some people would make us believe that Charles“ 
was a good mathematician. That he was poſſeſſed of great! h. 
depth and penetration of thought cannot be denied; but? 
the arguments they produce to prove his knowledge in? 
mathematics are by no means concluſive. He wanted to z 
alter the method of counting by tens, and to ſubſtitute in? 
its place the number ſixty- four, becauſe that number con- 
tains both a ſquare and a cube, and being divided by two I 
is reducible to an unit. This, if it proves any thing, only FR 
ſhows that he always delighted in what was difficult and FR 
extraordinary. a | | 

With regard to his religion, though the ſentiments of 
à prince ought to have no influence on other meu, avd | 
though the opinion of a monarch ſo illiterate as Charles 


is of little conſequence in theſe matters, yet in this, 4 5 
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© well as in other particulars, we muſt gratify the eurioſity 
of mankind, who are anxious to know whatever relates 
10 a prince of his character. I am informed, by the gentle- 
nels, man who hath furniſhed me with the greateſt part of the 
as materials which compoſe this Hiſtory, that Charles XII. 
wgh, vas a ſerious Lutheran till the year 1707. Happening 
eard, then to be at Leipſie, he there met with the famous philo- 
ed at ſopher Mr Leibnitz, a man who thought and ſpoke with 
f his We equal freedom, and had already inſtilled his notions into 
goes more princes than one. I cannot believe what is common» 
lied ly reported, that Charles XII. conceived an indifference 
dict - for Lutheranifm from the converſation of this philoſopher, 
un. who never had the honour to talk with him above a quar- 
neo! ter of an hour; but J have been told by M. Fabricius, 
wit B* who lived with him in great familiarity for ſeven years 
elar's Þ ſucceſſively, that having ſeen, during his abode among 
true, the Turks, ſuch an infinite variety of religions, he be- 
bart. came more lax in his principles. This fact is likewiſe con- 
This * firmed by Motraye in his Voyages. The ſame, too, is the 
t the opinion of the Count de Croifly, who hath often told me, 
Vul- that of all his old principles Charles retained none but 
arle B*2that of abſolute predeſtination; a doctrine that favoured 
great] his courage, and juſtified bis temerity. The Czar was of 
but] much the ſame way of thinking with regard to fate and 
ge 11 religion; but talked of theſe ſubjects more frequently, as + 
<d to jodeed he did of every thing elſe with his favourites, in 

te in 1 8 very familiar manner: for he had this advantage over 


cou Charles, that he was a good philoſopher and an eloquent 


zure; 


two, ſpeaker. | | 

on; Here I cannot help taking notice of a moſt uncharitable 
t and ſutpicion; too readily embraced by the weak and eredulous, 
and too induſtriouſly propagated by the malicious and ill- 


ts ol natured, to wit, that the death of princes is always owing 
, aod s poiſon or aſſaſſination. It was then the current report 
aries n Germany, that Mr Siquier was the man who killed the 


ng of Sweden. That brave officer was long n 


a piſtol concealed under his garments. _ 


rieſhall was raiſed, and a total change took place in tlie 
| government. The Swedes, who conſidered the glory of 
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this injurious aſperſion; and, as he was one day talking 
to me on the ſubject; © I might have killed the King of 
Sweden, (ſaid he); but, had I been capable of forming ſuch 
a barbarous reſolution, ſo great was my veneration for 
that illuſtrious hero, that 1 could not have had the cou- 
rage to carry it into execution,” 

I know, indeed, that Siquier himſelf gave occaſion to 
this heavy charge, which, even to this day, many of the 101 
Swedes believe to be well founded. He told me, that be- 
ing ſeized with a violent fever at Stockholm, he cried out icht 


that he had killed the King of Sweden; and that, in the 


height of his phrenzy, he even opened the window, aud * 
publicly begged pardon for the regicide. When he was ** 
informed, in the courſe of his recovery, of what he had i = 
ſaid in his illneſs, he was almoſt ready to die with grief. 12 
This anecdote I did not chuſe to publiſh during his life. 
time. I ſaw him a little before he expired, and think 1 

can ſafely affirm, that, far from killing Charles XII. he 
would have ſuffered a thouſand deaths to ſave the life of 
that hero, Had he actually committed ſuch a horrid 
crime, it muſt have been to ſerve ſome prince, who, no 
doubt, would have liberally rewarded him for fuch a piece 
of treachery; but he died in France ſo extremely pour, 
that he even ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of his friends. 
If theſe reaſons are not thought ſufficient to vindicate his 
memory, let it be conſidered, that the ball by which 
Charles fell could not come from a piſtol, and yet that 
Siquier had no other way to give the fatal blow than by 


The King was no ſooner dead than the ſiege of Frede- 


their Sovereign rather as a burden than an advantage, 

applicd their whole attention towards concluding a peace 

with their enemies, and ſuppreſling that abſolute power 

which Baron de Gortz had ſo much abuſed to their ruin 
3 „ 


VIII. 
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The States, by a free and voluntary choice, elected the 


| XII. for their Queen, and obliged her, 
8 . renounce ee right to the 
a 8 that ſo ſhe might hold it by the ſuffrages of the 
ae alone. She bound herſelf by the moſt ſacred and 
4 ted oaths never to attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of 
* ems power; and, at laſt, ſacrificing the love of royal- 
L. 01 Her affection, yielded the crown to her huſband, 
4 was choſen king by the States, and mounted the 
throne on the ſame conditions with his royal conſort. 


The Baron de Gortz was taken into cuſtody immedi- 


; d by the 
ately after the death of Charles, and condemned by 

| ra Stockholm to loſe his head at the foot of the 
common gallows; an act of revenge, perhaps, rather than 
of juſtice, and a cruel inſult to the memory of a king whom 


Sweden ſtill admires. 


THE END, 


